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DUKE or BERWICK. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With a ſummary Continuation from the Year 


1716, to his Death in 1734. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


To this Wark is prefixed a Sketch of an biſtorical 
Panegyric of the Marſhal, by the Preſident Mon- 
teſquieu ; and explanatory Notes, and original Letters 


relative to the Campaign: in e in 1708, are 
futjoined, 
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TT) HE Marſhal of Berwick has en- 
joyed, throughoutchis life, a high 
reputation for virtue and military talents: 
this opinion, entertained of him by his 
cotemporaries, has been _ unanimouſly 
tranſmitted to us. We know likewiſe 
that his life, which he paſſed moſtly in 
the field, was terminated, like that of 
the great Turenne, by a memorable and 
glorious death; but Wes are not well 
informed of thoſe facts that have given 
riſe to this general opinion, and which 
are the foundation of his glory. There 
is no particular hiſtory extant of his life, 
nor of his campaigns: that which ap- 
peared immediately after his death, under 
the title of Memoirs of the Marſhal: of. . 
: Berazick, is an irregular compilation, to- 
tally unintereſting, and almoſt vgid: of 
*The original Editor of the Memoirs is faid to 
be Mr. Hooks, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and ſon 
of the gentleman of that name, who wrote the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, wems nm 
Ma 
5 = a 3 | truth, 
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th. General! hiſtories are alſo: very 
fectit ve, if. their aceoust of the mi- 
litary operations, and of every thing that 
relates to this great man. The Work 
now publiſhed will remedy this defect. 
His N emgirs, written with his own 
ire us ad authentic hiſtory of 
ee his whole life, ſuch as no other 
man could have given: we there find the 
Whole of lis conduct, either in war; or 
in civil adminiſtration. We find his 
prineiples, his morals, his character, 
elearly unfoldede The addition that has 
been made to complete them, and which 
contains the hiſtory of the laſt years of 
Bis life, of his latter campaigns, and of 
His death, has been formed from his own 
Hektels, "his-correfpondence:with the wl 
iftry, and other pieces. 
EER kind of preface or unendlich 
is here perfectly uſeleſs; yet, as the Mar- 
chal of Berwick was connected with two 
«bf the moſt celebrated men of their time, 
for the greatneſs of their underſtanding. 
(Bord Viſcount Bolingbroke and the 
Preſident Monteſquieu) who have both 
| -of them taken a delight in paying him 
* Za tribute of their reſpect and admiration, 
by drawing ſketches of his life, it has 
1 | been, thought proper not to deprive the 
: blic of theſe pieces. They will pro- 
3 bably be of pron that ö theſe: produc- 
1 n h IM go. 5 n on tions, 
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ADNERTISEMENT, 


tions, even in their preſent imperfect 
ſtate, are equal to the maſter- pieces off 
ordinary writers, and that the teſtimony 


of theſe great men, proceedin g from the 
nobleſt motives, is far above all thoſe 
encomiums, which are either commanded 
by the pride of families, or dictated * the 
vanity of the ſpeakers. ß. 

TH efteer which the Marſhal. of 
Berwick and Lord: Bolingbroke AC- 
quired for each other, in the conduct 
of the important affairs, they were 
both concerned in, had formed a ſtrict 
union between them. What we here 
preſent from that Englim nobleman, is 
the effuſton of his heart, at the moment 
he was informed of the Marſhal of Ber- 
wick's death. In concert with ſeveral 
great men of England, he then amuſed 
Himſelf with publiſhing political diſſerta- 
tions, in a weekly paper, intitled, The 
ä Craftſman; diſſertations, which will tranſ- 
mit his name to the lateſt poſterity. At 
the news of the Marſhal's death, the pen 
dropped from his hand, and his kom 
Pons. not allow him to continue his pur- 
ſuits upon the greateſt and moſt intereſt- 


ing ſubjects, till he had previouſſy paid 


— laſt duty to his Teint, in inn 
Pier eos over dune S Te nog 
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Wy This piece. is edited: „iche e 
Editor not having yet been able, with the greateſt 
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ADVERTI SE MENT. 


©: Wngx the Marſhal” of Ber wick went 
to Bourdeaux, in 1716, to take the com- 
mand of Guyenne, he became acquainted 


with the Preſident Monteſquieu- Al- 
though that celebrated writer was no 


mote than twenty-ſeven years of age at 
that time, and had not yet made any of 
his works public, yet the Marſhal knew 


how to "diſtinguiſh 'Monteſquieu from 


other men, and contracted a firm friend- 
ſhip with him, which ended only with his 


life. The Marſhal's family adopted his 
ſentiments for the Preſident; and being 


preſſed by their friends to give the 
Marſhal's Memoirs to the Public, they 
communicated them to M. de Mon- 
teſquieu, to take his advice upon the 
matter. After having read them, he 


thought it beſt to publiſh them as they 


were, without making any alterations; 


and in the ſame form they now ap- 


pear: he was even pleaſed to take the 
care of the edition upon himſelf; but 


unfortunately he was ſnatched away by 


death, before he had done any thing to- 
wards it. M. de Secondat de Monteſ- 
quieu, having found among the papers 
of his illuſtrious father, a ſketch of an 
| hiſtorical | paggaxysie of the Marſhal of 


ains, to procure the original. He will be extremely 
Mia to any perſon, who can give him information 


* refer to it. 


Berwick, 


ADVERTISE MENTD. 


Berwick, has had the -politeneſs to give 


it up to the family. It is nothing more 
than the plan of a diſcourſe, a mere 


rough copy, full of eraſures, and blanks 


which he meant to fill up. Yet it will 
readily be known to be the production of 


the Preſident Monteſquieu s talents d 


heart. 

TIT was thought therefore that the andy 
8 duty incumbent upon the Editor, was to 
add a few Notes, to clear up certain facts, 
particularly with reſpect to the affairs of 
England, which are often ſpoken of in 
theſe Memoirs: whatever may require 
an explanation of any length, ſhall be 
thrown back to the end of the n 
by WAY. of een 1. | 


4 The Appendix to the Second 1 3 
ſeveral Letters to and from the Marſhal of Berwick 
relative to the campaign of 1708 in Flanders. 


Among theſe are ſome from M. de Chamillart. Leſt 
the Reader ſhould be urprined at the obſcurity and 


unintelligibleneſs of ſome of theſe laſt, the Tranſlator 
begs leave to obſerve, that he has followed, as nearly 


as he could, the ſtyle of that nene Leticrs in ; 
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HISTORICAL PANEGYRIC 


OF THE 


MansnaL of Bun wick. 
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By the Preſident Monresapmn. 


E was cl on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
1670; was ſon of James, Duke of 
Vork, ſince King of England, and of 
Miſs Arabella Churchill. Such indeed 
was the fate of this Houſe of Churchill, 
that it gave birth to two men, who were 
deſtined, at the ſame time, each of them 
to ſhake, and to ſupport, the two greateſt 
monarchies of Europe. ü 
Ar ſeven years of age he was ſent 
into France to complete his ſtudies, and 
follow his exerciſes. The Duke of York 
having ſucceeded to the crown en the 
Mi 6th. 


- EL 
r rr 
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3 gave him the WS an oft) of Portſ- 


er 


An EETHIc or THE 


ech day of February, 168 5, ſent him che 
following year into Hungary, and he was 
preſent at the ſiege of Buda, 

HE paſſed the winter in England, 
where the King created him Duke of 
Berwick. In the ſpring he returned 
into Hungary, where the Emperor gave 
him the rank of Colonel to command 
Taaff's regiment of Cuiraſſiers, 5 He 


ſerved the campaign of 1687, in which 


the Duke of Lorrain obtained the victory 
at Mohatz ; and on his return to Vienna, 
the Emperor promoted him to the rank 
of Major-General. 

Tuvus the Duke of Berwick. v was firſt 
trained to arms, under the great | Duke of 


Lorrain ; and his life, ever ſince, has 


2. 


been in a manner e devoted to 
this profeſſion. | 


— 
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mouth, and of the county of Southamp- 
ton. He had alreadya regiment of infantry. 


The regiment of horſe-guards, belong- 
F ing to the Earl of Oxford, was afterwards 
given | bim: ſo that at ſeventeen years of 
ge, he was in a ſituation highly. flatter- 


ing 


DUKE, OF, BERWICK. 
ing to a man of an elevated mind; for 
he ſaw the track of glory open before 


him, and was in the way of being able 8 


to perform great actions. 


IN 1688 the Revolution took place . 
England; and amidſt the number of f 


misfortunes that ſurrounded the King on 


a ſudden, the Duke of Berwick Was 


charged with affairs of the higheſt con- 
ſequence. The King having fixed up- 
on him for aſſembling the army, one 
of the treacheries committed by his 


miniſters was to delay the ſending of the 


orders for this purpoſe, that opportunity 


might be given to ſome other perſon 
to lead off the troops to the Prince of 


Orange. He accidentally met with four 
regiments that were intended to be con- 


veyed to the Prince of Orange, and 
brought them back to his poſt. A 


exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order 


to ſave Portſmouth, which was blocked : 


up by ſea and land, and had no other pro- 


viſions than what were daily ſupplied. by 
the enemy, till the King ordered him to 
deliver up that fortreſs. His Majeſty | 


Nepia taken the reſolution to make his 
Dr "Mp 
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eſcape into France, the Duke was one of 
his deſign, and who followed him, The 
King, immediately on his landing, ſent 
him to Vexſailles to requeſt an aſylum. 
He was then but: juſt eighteen years old. 
| A Mosr all Ireland having preſerved 
its fidelity to Kipg James, that Prince went 
there in the month of March, 1689 
and an unfortunate war enſued, in which 
bravery was always conſpicuous, and 


conduct always deficient. Of this war 


in Ireland it may be ſaid, that in Lon- 
don it was conſidered as the buſineſs of 
the day, and the capital concern of 
Great-Britain; and in France, it was 
looked upon as a war carried on from 
motives of particular attachment and 


decorum. The Engliſh, who choſe to 


avert a civil war from themſelves, cruſh- 


ed the kingdom of Ireland. It ſeemed, 


even as if the French officers who were 
ſent there, were impreſſed with the ſame 
ideas as thoſe who ſent them: they had 
but three objects in view, to get there, 
to fight, and to return. Time has ſhewn, 
1532 1 8871 that 


unn we Men 


that the notions of the Engliſn upon 

this matter were more juſt than ours. 
Taz Duke of Berwick diſtinguiſhed:' 

himſelf on ſome particular dernden and 6 


was made a Lieutenant-General. 


Loxp Tyrconnel, on his departure fat L 


France in 1690, left the general com- 


mand of the kingdom to the Duke of 
Berwick. He was then but twenty years 


of age, and it appeared from his conduct, 


that heaven had beſtowed prudence upon 
him at a more early period of life than 
upon any other man of his time. The 


loſs of the battle of the Boyne had diſ- 
eouraged the Iriſh troops: King William 


had indeed raiſed the ſiege of Limerick, 


and was returned into England; but this 


did not much improve the ſtate of affairs. 
Lord Churchill“ landed on a ſudden in 
Ireland with eight thouſand men. It 
was neceſſary at the ſame time to check 


the rapidity of his progreſs, to re-eſtabliſh 


— 7 
S 
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the army, to diſſipate factions, and to 
conciliate the minds of the Iriſh... All 
ch was js kid by the Duke of Sn . 
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PANEGYMIC O THE 
I 1691, the Dake of Tyrconnel a- 


ving returned into Ireland, the Dake of 


Berwick went back into France, and at- 


tended Lewis XIV . as volunteer; to the 
 fiege of Mons. He ſerved in the fame 


capacity under Marſhal Luxembourg, in 
the campaĩgn of 1692, and was preſent at 


the battle of Steinkitk. The following 


year he was made Lieutenant-General in 
France, and acquired much honour. at the 


battle of Neerwinden, where he was 


taken priſoner. The reports that were 
circulated upon this occaſion, muſt cer- 
tainly have originated from perſons who 
had the higheft idea of his ſteadineſs and 
courage. He continued to ſerve in Flan- 


ders under Marſhal Luxembourg, ord 
afterwards under Marſhal Villeroy. 


Ix 1696, he was ſent prlit) into 
England, to hold a conference with ſome 
Engliſh noblemen, who had reſolved to 
reſtore the King. He was charged with 
4 very ſtrange kind of commiſſion, which 
was to idee theſe noblemen to act 
againft common fenfe.. He did not ſue- 


ceed; and haſtened his return upon re- 


ceiving information that there was a plot 
6 carrying 


ca on againſt the perſon of. King 
William, becauſe he did not chuſe to be 
involved in this conſpiracy: - I remember 
having heard him ſay, that a man had 
diſcovered him by a kind of family like- 
nefs; and particularly by the length of 
his fingers; that luckily this man hap- 
pened to be a Jacobite, and faid to him, 
| Gad bleſs you in all your utdertakmgs: This 
relieved him from his embarraſſment. - 
Tux Duke of Berwick loft his firſt wife 
in the month of June, 1698. He had 
married her in 1695. She was daughter 
of the Earl of Clanrickard. He had a 
ſan by her, who was born on the 21ſt wad 
October, 1696. 

IN 1699 be made a2 tour ate 1 
| and at his return married Mademoiſelle 
de Bulkeley, daughter of Madame de 
Bulkeley, Lady of the Bedchamber to 
the Qucen of. England, and of M. de 
Bulkeley, brother of Lord Bulkeley. 

. AFTER the death of Charles II. King of 
Spain, King James ſent the Duke of Ber- 
wick to Rome, to congratulate the Pope 
on his election, and to offer him his 
ſervices to command the army that France 
Preſſed him to raiſe, for the purpoſe of 
You, I. b mains 


maintaining a neutrality. in Italy; and 

5 the court of St. Ger mains offered to ſend 
ſome Iriſh troops, to be under his com- 
mand. The Pope thought the affair ra- 
ther too ſerious for him, and the er 
of Berwick returned. 

Id 1701 he loſt the King be hs | 
andi in 1702: he ſerved in Flanders under 
the Duke of Burgundy and . Marſhal 
Bouffters ; in 1703, on his return from 
the campaign, he was naturalized a ſub- 

ject of France, with the conſent of the 
court of St. Germains. 4 

In 1704, the King ſent 50 om Spain 

at the head of eighteen "battalions and 

- nineteen ſquadrons ;, and upon his arrival 1 
the King of Spain appointed him Captain- 
General of his forces, and made him 8 
his hat on in his preſen ce. 

Tre court of Spain was diſturbed wich 
intrigues. The government was very ill 
conducted, becauſe every one wiſhed, to 
guide the reins of it. Every thing de- 
generated into cabals, and it was one f 
the principal objects of his commiſſion, to 
get at the bottom of them. All parties en- 
deavoured to gain him over, but he would 


DUKE Of WERWok, 


not ide with either of them; and ap- 


plying hitnſelf onty to the ſueceſs f 


public affairs; he conſidered the intereſt 


of individuals meerly as they were; = 


paid no attention to Madame d'Orfini, 
Orry, to the Abbé d' Etrets,” to the by 


dlinations' of the Queen, br to the bias 


of the King : the welfare of the monar- 
chy engroſſed all his thoughts. 
Tu Duke of Berwick received orders 


to endeavour to obtain the diſmiffion of 


Madame d'Orſini. The King wrote to 
him in the following terms: Tell my 
* grandſon,” that he owes' me this mark 
of complaĩſance. Urge all the motives 


. . can imagine to perſuade him, but 
do not tell him that I ſhall abandon 


* him; for he would never believe you.” 
The may of Spain e conſented & to the dif- 


Tuts year, e the Duke of Berwick 


faved the kingdom of Spain; he bin- ä 
dered the Portugueſe army from going to 
Madrid. His army was two-thirds weaker | 


than that of the enemy; he was co 
ſtantly receiving orders from cott, one 
alter another, to retire and to riſk no- 


b 2 thing. 


ut 
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thing. The Duke of Berwick, who ſaw! 


that Spain was loſt if he obeyed, would 
not diſcontinue to expoſe himſelf to 
riſks, and diſputed every inch of ground. 
The Portugueſe army retired, and the 
Duke of Berwick did the ſame. At the 
end of the campaign he received orders to 
return into France. This was the effect of 
court intrigue ; and he felt what ſo many 
had experienced before, that to pleaſe 
at court is the greateſt ſervice a man can 
do, without which, all our works, to 
make uſe of the language of divines, are 
nothing more than dead works. 
IN 1705 the Duke of Berwick Was 
ent to command in Languedoc, and the 
ſame year he laid _ to Ps and n 
it. | [1 
zh: 9901 he was ao Marſhal of 
France, and ſent into Spain to take the 
command of the army againſt Portugal. 
The King of Spain had raiſed the fiege 
of Barcelona, and had been obliged. to 
return by France, and to re- enter the 
kingdom of Spain through Navarre. 
IHA obſerved, that before he quitted 
Spain, the firſt time of his ſerving there, 
an - | he 


DUKE OF BERWICK? = xxi 


he had ſaved the kingdom; and upon 
this occaſion he ſaved it a ſecond time. 
I ſhall take but a curſory view of the 
eircumſtances which it is the buſineſs of 
hiſtory to record. I ſhall only ſay, that 
all was loſt at the beginning of the cam 
paign, and all recovered at the end ef it. 
In Madame de Maintenon's Letters to 
the Princeſs Orſini, we may ſee what 
was the opinion of the two courts at that 
time. They wiſhed, but they had no 
hopes remaining. The Marſhal of Ber- 
wiek wanted the Queen to join his army, 
but ſhe was prevented by the advice of 
ſome timid perſons. They endeavoured 
to perſuade her to retire to Pampeluna; 
the Marſhal of Berwick made it appear, 
that if this ſtep were taken, every thing 
was loſt, becauſe the Caſtilians would 
then think themſelves forſaken: the 
Queen therefore retired to Burgos witn 
her Counſellors, and the King joined the 
ſmal army. The Portugueſe went to 
Madrid; and the Marſhal, by conduct 
merely, without riſking” a ſingle action, 
obliged the enemy entirely to quit Caſtile, 
N in their army between the 
b 3 king= 
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kingdoms of Valencia and Arragon. He 
conducted them thither by one march 


after another, as a ſhepherd leads his 
flock. It may be ſaid, that this cam+ 
paign was more glorious to him than any 
of the others he made, becauſe the 
advantages obtained by it, not having 
depended on an action, furniſhed the 
opportunity for a continual diſplay af bis 


| talents. He took more than ten:thous 


ſand; priſoners, and by this campaign 
paved the way for the ſecond, rendered 


{ill more illuſtrious! by the battle of Al- 


manza, the reduction of the kingdoms of 
Valencia and ene 05 the capture of 
n at Fi 44 Artie: 
10 . Wag in this: Fears. 1707, hat the 
Sing: of Spain beſtowed upon the Mar- 
ſnal of Berwick the towns of Liria and 


Terica, with the rank of Grande of the 
firſt,glaſs ; which, procured him a a, ill 
greater eſtabliſhment for, his ſon. by his 
Frſt wife, in his alliance with Dona 
Catherina of Portugal, heirels,, of the 
bouſe of Veraguas. The Marſhal gave 
Sim up all his poſſefions, i in Spain. 
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DUKE! OF) BERWICK.” | 
Ar the ſame time Lewis XIV. gave 


him the government of the Limoſin, 


entirely of his on accord, n being 
aſked for it by the DukmGeee 
I Mus take this opportunity of ſpeaks 
ing of the Duke of Orleans, and I ſhall 
do it with the greater ſatisfaction, as what 
I ſhall have to ſay of him, can but re- 
dound to his . as well as the ** 
ſhal's. | 
Tur Duke of Orleans came to com- 
mand the army. His evil deſtiny made 
him think he ſhould have time to paſs by 
Madrid. The Marſhal of Berwick diſ- 
patehed meſſenger after meſſenger, to ac- 
quaint him that he ſhould ſoon be under 
a neceffity of giving battle: the Duke of 
Orleans ſet out, and notwithſtanding the 


utmoſt expedition, did not arrive in time. 
There were not wanting courtiers who 


endeavoured to infinuate to the Prince, 


that the Marſhal of Berwick had been well 
pleaſed to give battle without him, in or- 


der that he N n the Prince of 
the glory of it. But the Duke of Or- 


leans was ſatisfied that he had it in his 
power to do him juſtice, which he very 


b 4 well 
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well knew how to — 
plained of his ill fortune 

Tux Duke of Orleans, hg could not 
bear the idea of returning without having 
done any thing, propoſed the ſiege of 
Lerida. The Marſhal of Berwick, wha 
was far from agreeing with the Duke in 
this point; explained his reaſons for it in 
a ſtrong manner; and even propoſed to 
refer the matter to court. The ſiege of 


Lerida was reſolved upon. From that 


moment the Marſhal faw no farther ob- 
ſtacles: he knew that though prudence 
be the firſt of all virtues before an enter 
prize is begun, it is only à ſecon dary 


one after it is undertaken.” Perhaps had 


he been the propoſer of this ſiege, he 
would have been leſs apprehenſive of the 
raiſing of it. The Duke of Orleans 
finiſned the campaign with glory; and 
this circumſtance, which would infallibly 


have bred a quarrel between two men of 


an ordinary turn of mind, ſerved only to 


unite theſe two more firmly together; 


and remember to have heard the Marſhal 


| ſay, that he traced the origin of the fa- 


cn | .- vour 
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vour ſhewed him by the Duke of Orleans 


from the campaign of 170% {ic bonisig: 


Io 1 N 1708, the | Marſhal of Berw ick, who 


was at firſt deſigned to be at the head of 


the army in Dauphiny;; was ſent upon the 


Rhine to command under the Elector of 


Bavaria. He had defeated a project af M. 
de Chamillart, whoſe chief incapacity con- 
ſiſted in not knowing his oẽn. Prince 
Eugene having quitted Germany to go 


into Flanders, the Marſhal of Berwiek | 
followed him. After the loſs of the 


battle of Oudenarde, the enemy laid ſiege 
to Liſſe; and then the Marſhal: of Ber- 
wick joined his army to that of M. de 
Vendoſme. Without an infinite number 
of very extraordinary events, it was im- 
poſſible for us to have loſt Liſſle. The 
Duke de Vendoſme was incenſed againſt: 
the Marſhal of Berwick for having made 
ſome difficulty of ſerving under him. 
From that period, the Duke de Vendoſme 
rejected every propoſal that came from 
the Marſhal of Berwick z and his ſoul; in 
other reſpects ſo great, Was no longer 
animated by oy: motive, but a warm re- 
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ſentment for the kind 1 afftont tid 
imagined he received. 111 
Tur Duke of Bergung ans the ion 
conſtantly divided between contradictory 
propoſals, knew not how to act other- 
wiſe, than to acquieſce in M. hos ” en- 
doſme's opinion. D. 
Ir muſt have W chat 0 * 
ſhould ſend to the army, in order to 
conciliate the Generals, a miniſter who 
was incapable: of diſtinguiſhing: it muſt 
have happened, that that malady of human 
nature, of not being able to bear what is 
good, when it is done by perſons whom 
we do not like, ſhould have taken poſſeſ- 
fion during this whole campaign of the 


heart and underſtanding of M. de Ven- 


doſme : it muſt have happened, that a 
Lieutenant-General ſhould have credit 
enough at court, to commit two blunders, 
one upon the back of the other, and which 
will be remembered in all ages, his defeat 
and his capitulation: it muſt have hap- 
pened that the fiege of Bruſſels ſhould have 


been rejected at firſt, and afterwards un- 


dertaken; that it ſhould be determined 


to cover at the ſame time, both the 


nulla — © Scheld 
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Scheld and the Canal, that is, to cover 
nothing. In a word, the cauſe in agita- 
tion between theſe. two great men ſtill 


exiſts; the letters written by the King, 
by the Duke of Burgundy, by the Duke 
de Vendoſme, by the Duke of Berwick, 
and by M. de Chamillart, are alſo ſtill pre- 
ſerved x. By theſe it will appear which 
of the two wanted coolneſs, and perhaps 
I. might even venture to ſay, reaſon. 


God forbid that I ſhould attempt to call 


in queſtion the eminent qualities of the 


Duke de Vendoſme] If the Marſhal of 
Berwick were to return upon earth, he 


would be ſorry for it. But I ſhall ſay, 
on this occaſion, what Homer ſaid of 
Glaucus. Jupiter deprived Glaucus of 
his wiſdom, and he exclunged a golden 
ſhield for a brazen one. This golden 


2 — — 
4» y , 


ſhield M. de Vendoſme had always borne 


till this pain, and he ee re- 
covered it. Ki 1 

In 1709 the Marſhal of Bi 1 was 
ſeat to cover the frontiers of Provence 
fad Deophiiy 3 ; and en M. de Cha- 
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millatt, who left every thing unprovided, 
had been removed, he found neither mo- 
ney, nor ammunition, nor proviſions; 
but managed ſo well, that he ſupplied 
himfelf with all he wanted. I remem- 
her having heard him ſay, that in his 
diſtreſs he ſeized upon a ſupply of mo- 
ney that was going from Lyons to the 
royal treaſury; and he uſed to ſay to M. 
D'Angervilliers, who was his Intendant 
at that time, that in legal ſtrictneſs they 
both of them deſerved to have been tried. 
M. Deſmarais exclaimed: and he an- 
ſwered, that it was neceſſary to provide 
ſubfiſtence for an army, which was to tener 
, the kingdom. | 
Tur Marſhal of Weir Wrrdbd loch 
a plan of defence, that it was impoſſible 
to penetrate into France on any ſide, be- 
cauſe the Duke of Savoy was obliged to 
proceed by the arch of a circle, while 
he kept along the chord. I remem- 
ber when I wag. in Piedmont, that 
| the officers! who had ſerved. at that pe- 
nod, always gave this as a reaſon for 
their not having been able to penetrate 
into France; they made the panegy- 
ric of the Marſhal of Berwick with- 
ouk 
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out. my. Ebenda e, of the td 
ter., fore bt l e e 
Fox this a of. $5560 thaw Marſhal 
of Berwick wanted only a ſmall number 
of forces, and was enabled to ſend; the 
King twenty battalions; which, in thoſe 
times, was a conſiderable reinforcement. 3 
Ir would be very abſurd in me to judge 
of his military talents; in other words, to 
judge of what I cannot underſtand. Ne- 
vertheleſs, might I be allowed to venture, 
I ſhould fay, that as every great man, 
beſides his general capacity, has alſo fome, 
particular talent in which he excels, and 
which conſtitutes his diſtinguiſhing qua- 
lity; ſo the Marſhal of Berwick's par- 
ticular talent conſiſted in making a de- 
fenſive war, in reſtoring affairs that were 
deſperate, and in being thorough maſter 
of every reſource that can ſuggeſt itſelf in 
misfortune. He muſt undoubtedly. have, 
been very ſenſible of his powers in this 
reſpect. I have often heard him ſay, 
that the ching he had moſt coveted, du- 
ring the Whole courſe of his life, was to 
baun n —_ fortreſs to defend. 
189 1 SE TITRE ner q IN: ; 
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IN 1913 the peace was figned at 
Utrecht: on the firſt of September, 17155 
the King died: The Duke of Orleans 
was Regent, and the Marſhal of Berwick 
was ſent to command in Guyenne. Let 
me be allowed to ſay, that this was a great 
happineſs for me, ſince it was dhare 1 — 
came acquainted with him. 
Tux intrigues of Cardinal Alberoni 
gave riſe to the war which the Marſhal 
Duke of Berwick conducted on the fron- 
tiers of Spain. The Miniſtry being 
changed upon the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, he was removed from the com 
mand of Guyenne. He divided his 
time between the Court, Paris, and his 
country -houſe of Fitz- James. This will 
give me an opportunity of ſpeaking of 
him as a private man, and of giving his 
character, as conciſely as poſſible. | 
Hx ſcarce obtained any favours which 
were not offered to him: when his own 
intereſt was concerned, it was always ne- 
ceffary to puſh him on.—His reſerved 
and rather dry look, which was fome- 
times even inclined to ſeverity, made hint 
appear at times as if he were not in his 


proper : 


burg or BERW 0 
proper element, in our country, 10 l 


were poſſible that great ſouls and perſonal 
merit . be ee to 1 one na- 
tion. A0 e 

_ He. vane not ns to ab thoſe. ith 
thas are uſually called pretty things. He 
was more eſpecially free from thoſe num- 
berleſs errors into which perſons, who 
are overfond of themſelves, are conti- 
nually falling.—He was determined, for 
the moſt part, by his own judgment; 


and if, on the one hand, he had not 


too high an opinion, on the other, he 
had no diſtruſt of himſelf; he con- 
ſidered and knew himſelf with as much 
penetration, as he viewed all other objects. 
No man ever knew better how to avoid 
exceſſes, or, if I may venture to uſe the 
expreſſion, to keep clear of the ſnares of 
virtue: for example, he was fond of the 
clergy ; he readily enough accommodated 
himſelf to the modeſty of their ſtation 3 


but he could not bear to be governed by 


them ;. eſpecially if they tranſgreſſed in 
the leaſt article the limits of 'their duty ; 


he required more of them than they would 


have required of him.— It was impoſlible 
to behold him, and not be in love with 


virtue, | 


E 
ov 
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virtue, ſo evident was rranquillity and 
happineſs i in his ſoul, particularly when 
he. was compared with others who were 
agitated by various paſſions. — * In the 
works of Plutarch, I have ſeen at a diſ- 


tahce. what great men were: in him I 
beheld in a nearer view what they are. 


1 I was only acquainted with him in pri- 
| vate life: I never ſaw the hero, but the 
man from whom the hero iſſued. — He 
i} loved hit friends : 2 it was N * 
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chem: thus the benefit v was « diſpenſed by 
an "inviſible - hand. — He had a great 
fund of religion. No man ever followed 
more ſtrictly thoſe laws of the. goſ- 
pel, which are moſt troubleſome to 
men of the world: in a word, no man 
ever practiſed religion ſo much, and 
talked of it ſo little.— He never ſpoke il 
of any one; and at the ſame time never 
beſtowed any praiſe upon thoſe whom he 
did not think deſerving of it.— Ile held 
in averſion thoſe controverſies, which, 
under pretence of the glory of God, are 
nothing more than perſonal diſputes: 
ws Pa learned from the misfortunes of 
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the 9 ng his father, that we expoſe « ous- 
ſelves to commit , great errors, when we 
have too much faith even in perſons of 
the moſt reſpectable character When he 
Was appointed Commandant i in Guyenne, 
we were alarmed. at the report of his 
gravity ;. but ſoon after his arrival he 
was beloved by every body, and there is 
no place. where his great pd e 
been more admired. 


N o man ever gave a e 3 


of the contempt We ought to have fer 
money. — There was a ſimplicity, in all 
his expences, which ought to have made 
bim very eaſy in his eircumſtances-; 
for he indulged hiniſelf in no frivolous 


XXVII. 


expence; nevertheleſs. he was always in 


arrears, becauſe, notwithſtanding his na- 
tural œconomy, his expences were great. 

In the governments he was appointed to, 
every Engliſh or Iriſh family that Was 
Poor, and that had any ſort of connection 
with any one of his houſe; had a kind of 
right to be introduęed to him; and it is 
remarkable, that a man who kae how 
to maintain fo much order in. his I, 
and ſhewed ſo much judgment in all his 


Vor. I. e projects; 
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projects, ſhould loſe all theſe adüäan ta- 
geous talents, when his own private in- 
tereſt was concerned. 5, 
Hx was not one of thoſe perſons, An 
are ſometimes complaining of the authors 
of any misfortune, and at other times 
flattering them; when he had a cauſe 
of complaint againſt any man, he went di- 
rectly to him, and told him his ſentiments 
freely, after which he faid no more. 
Never was the ſtate in which we 
know France was in at the death of Mar- 


ſhal Turenne, more exactly repreſented 


than at the death of the Duke of Ber- 
wick. I remember the inſtant when 
the news was brought : the conſternation 
was general. They had both of them 


left deſigns interrupted; both of them 
left an army in danger; both loſt their 


lives in a manner that affects us more 
than an ordinary death: both of them 


were poſſeſſed of that modeſt merit, 
which is ſo well calculated to call forth 


our tendereſt er and to excite our 

regret. | 5 l 
He left an affe gionate wife, hb 
paſſed the remainder of her life in forrow 
| | | for 
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for his loſs; and he left children, whoſe | 

virtue ſpeaks their father $: panegyricÞ bet⸗ 

ter than I can. | 
Tux Marſhal of Pariet has written 


s WE 


bis own Memoirs 55 and upon this occa- 


ſion 1 may repeat v what I have before ſaid 


in the Spirit of Laws, of the narrative of | 


Hanno. The narrative of Hanno is a, 


beautiful relic of antiquity : the Jame man 
who has executed, has written. There 
7s, 10 kind of oftentation in his accounts: 
great commanders pen their.  adtions with 
ſimplicity, becauſe they take more pride 1 
what they have done, than in what Sake have 
aid. SERGE 55.0 | 
Tux conduct of great men is more. 
liable. to a rigorous examination than 


that of other perſons: every one takes * 


delight in arraigning them before his 
petty tribunal. Did not the Roman 
ſoldiers indulge themſelves in the moſt 
bitter mockeries while they followed the 
car of victory? They imagined that they 
were triumphing over the triumphers 
themſelves; but it is a matter of great 
praiſe for the Marſhal of Berwick, that 
* 870 objections which | haye been made 


EY; to 


- 


IRAN 
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to ene have been occaſioned only by. 
his attachment to his duty. 5 
The objection, of not having 3 120 


concerned in the Scotch expedition f 


1715, is founded only upon confſidering 
the Marſhal as a man who had no coun- 

try of his own, and upon the difficulty 
of perſuading ourſelves to look upon him 
as a ſubject of France. Having become a 

Frenchman, with the conſent of his firſt 
ſovereign, he obeyed the orders of Lewis 
XIV, and afterwards thoſe of the Regent 
of France. It became neceſſary for him 
to ſilence the dictates of his heart, and 
to be guided by enlarged principles: he 
faw. that he was no longer at -his--own 
diſpoſal: that he muſt no longer regulate 
his conduct by that rule which was moſt 
ſuitable to his wiſhes, but by the one 
which his ſituation required: be was 
aware that he ſhould be cenſured, but 
he Was above every unjuſt deciſion. He 
was never determined by popular favour, 
nor ſwayed by the ee of 7 | 
Who oabink my: e 85181 
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Tu ancients, who have treated oft6igh © 
duties, do not place any great difficulty in 
knowing them, but in chaſing between two 


duties which is preferably to be purſued; 


He, like fate, followed the ſtronger duty. 


Theſe are matters we ſhould never treat 


of, unleſs we are obliged; becauſe! no- 


thing in the world commands our reſpect 
ſo much as an unfortunate monarch. 
Let us examine the queſtion; it'copfiſts | 
in determining, whether the Prince, had 
he even been reſtored 4 would have had A 
a right to recall him? The ſtrongeſt 
argument that can be urged on this fide 0 
the queſtion, is, that our country never 
abandons us: but even this was not the 
caſe; for he was proſcribed by his coun- 
try, when he got himſelf naturalized. 
Grotius, Puffendorf, and all thoſe writers 
who: bave influenced the opinions f 
Europe, decided the queſtion, and de- 
clared to him that he was a Frenchman, 
and ſubject to the laws of France. The 
baſis of the political ſyſtem adopted by | 
France, at that time, was peace. How 


contradictory would it have been, if a 
Pcer of the realm, a Marſhal, a Governor 
| of 


| 
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of a province, had diſobeyed the pro- 
hibition to quit the kingdom, that is, 
had been in actual diſobedience, in order 
to appear to the eyes of the Engliſh alone 
as having not diſobeyed]! In fact, the 
Marſhal of Berwick was in a very pecu- 

har ſituation even from his very digni- 
ties; and it was ſcarce poſſible to diſcri- 
mi nate between his preſence in Scotland, 
and à declaration of war with England. 
France did not think it conſiſtent with 
her intereſt that this war ſhould take 
place, becauſe it would bring on a war 
which would extend itſelf throughout 
Europe. I[t was not therefore for him, 
to take upon himſelf the immenſe weight 
that ſuch a ſtep would draw upon him. 
It may indeed be ſaid, that had he con- 
ſulted his ambition merely, he could not 
have a ſtronger one, than the reſtoration 


of the Stuarts to the Engliſh throne. 


We know how much he loved his child- 
ren. What a delightful proſpect for 
him, could he have foreſven a third eſta- 
bliſhment in England! 530 
Hap he been even n upon aha 
enterprize, 4n the circumſtances of the 
times, 
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times, he would not have. adviſed. it: 
he thought that all thoſe kinds of un- 
dertakings were of the ſame nature as 
others, which ought to be regulated by 
prudence; and that in ſuch an inſtance 
as this, the failure of an enterprize is at- 
tended with two kinds of ill ſucceſs; 
the preſent misfortune, and a greater 
difficulty of renewing the undertaking 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs in future. 
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Durcriexs to the BINDER. 


N. B. The Mar to be al facing the firſt Page 
of the Second Volume. 
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f. 30, I. 5 - adele that | 
| 69, IJ. 18—cavlary—read—cavalry gt 
| 74, I. 15—inſert a comma after Monfeeur 
[| 81, I. 11—dele—that 
|| 146, I. 14 er paſſim—ſat—read—ſet 
|| 198, 1. 1—to all—read—to cover all 
1 271, 1. 15 & 16—batter the reverſed rampart—read 
. batter the rampart by the rear 
273. 5 1 - branches read — ſides 
274, 1. 13 - fige read - ſiege 
312, I. penult - dele - would 
| 326, - 17—dele—them 
|| 365, I. 6—made—read—raiſed 
1 400, 1. ;—balanced—rnad—beftated . 
. 424, 1. 26—St. Germain's read St. Germains 
x 43 3, 1. 179—and ſincere—read—a fincere 
438, I. 5 8 difpenſing — read power of diſ- 
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Marſhal Duke of Berwick; z 


Wetten by Himſelf, 


WAS 8 on ae mth of. Augoſt, 1670. 
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1670, and as ſoon as I was ſeven 
years old was ſent into France, to be 
educated there in the catholic, apoſtolic 
and Romiſh religion. Father Gough, 
prieſt of the Oratoire, who had been in- 
truſted with the care of my brother, 
ſince Duke of Albemarle, and of me, 
placed us at Jully, a college of his ſo- 
ciety, where the Duke of Monmouth, 
natural ſon of Charles II. had alſo ſtudied. 
This good man dying, we were removed 
from thence, and went to the college of 


Plefſis till the year 1684, when the Duke 1684. 


wiſhing to ſee us, we repaired to Eng- 
land. The Duke preſented us to the 
Yor 1; A > ns 
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1684. King his brother, who received us with 
— 


1685. 


great kindneſs, and offered the Duke to 
give me a title, which, however, he 
declined : ſo that we were ſent back to 
France to finiſh our ſtudies, and by the 
advice of Father Peters, a Jeſuit, were 
placed at La Fleche. 

CHARLES II. King of Great Britain, 
dying on the 6th of February, 1685, 
(old ſtyle) his brother, the Duke of 


York, was immediately proclaimed King, 


by the name of James II. Soon after 
the Duke of Monmouth landed in the 
Weſt of England, with about fourſcore 
attendants; and having been joined by 
a pretty conſiderable number of the com - 
mon people, he had the raſhneſs to take 


upon himſelf the title of King, under 


the falſe pretence that King Charles 
had married his mother. His royalty 
was not of long duration; for in the 
month of July he was defeated at Sedge- 
more, by the King's troops, commanded. 
by the Earl of Feverſham : he was taken 


priſoner, and beheaded at London. It : 
is ſaid, that the Prince of Orange, who 


even from that time had thoughts of 
| ſeizing 
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| ſeizing upon the crown *, had encou- 

raged and affiſted him, upon a promiſe 

from the Duke, that if he ſhould get 
the better of the King, he would pro- 
claim the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. 
As ſoon as this rebellious ſubject had 
aſſumed the title of King, the Prince of 
Orange made an offer of his perſonal ſer- 
vice and of troops to the King, his uncle 
and father-in-law; but his propoſal was 
not accepted, on account of the ſuſpicions 
abovementioned. 


Taz Earl of Argyll Andes alſo in 


3 


1685. 
— 


Scotland, and had aſſembled a few peo- 


ple; but he was ſoon beaten and taken 


priſoner by the Earl of Dumbarton, and 
afterwards beheaded at Edinburgh. The 


troubles of Great Britain being appeaſed, 
the King had me removed from La Fleche, 
and ſeny me to Paris to go through-my 
exerciſes during the winter. I quitted 
the academy in the fpring, and went into 
Hungary. 

Tux fiege of Buda having been re- 
ſolved upon in the council of the Em- 
peror Leopold I. and every thing that 


* See note, No. I. 
A 2 was 
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was neceſſary for this enterprize being 
in readineſs, on the 18th of June the 
Dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, generals 
of the army, inveſted the city on both 
ſides of the Danube; the firſt on the 
ſouthern fide, where Buda is ſituated ; 
the other on the north fide, where the 
city of Peſt is ſeparated frem Buda by 
the Danube. They ſet to work imme- 
diately on the lines of countervallation, 
and as ſoon as the two bridges of commu- 
nication, above and below the city, were 
laid, the Duke of Lorrain moved nearer 
with his army on the fide of the lower 
city; and the Duke of Bavaria, having 
paſſed the Danube with his, poſted him- 
ſelf under the town, on the ſide of the 
caſtle, ' near an - eminence called the 
mountain of Saint Gerale. Scarce had 
the cannon begun to play on the lower 
city, but the Turks abandoned it, and ſet 
fire to it. 1 8 | 

TowaRDs the beginning of July, the 
trenches were opened, and batteries were 
erected. On the fide where the Duke 
of Lorrain's attack was made, there was 
a double encloſure, ſeparated by a very 


deep 
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1686, - 
deep ditch; two large towers joined and 


flanked the two encloſures. On the out- 
fide there was neither ditch, nor work, 
nor covered way. A breach having been 
'made in the firſt encloſure, the alu 
was given; but as there were only a few 


troops ordered to this attack, and it was 


rather difficult to enter the breach, they 
were ſoon repulſed. Few ſoldiers indeed 
were loſt, but numbers of volunteers 


were killed and wounded. Among the 


firſt was the Duke of Vejar, a grandee of 


Spain. This check was attributed to the 


Field Marſhal Count Starenberg, who, in 
1683, had defended Vienna againſt the 
Turks. He was a creature of Prince 
Herman of Baden, prefident of the coun- 


cil of war, who, bearing a mortal hatred” 


to the Duke of Lorrain, thwarted him 


in all his undertakings. Fortunately, 
a few days after, Starenberg was wound-- 
ed, and obliged to be carried to Vienna; 


ſo that the Duke of Lorrain had no 
longer any domeſtic enemies in the army 
to diſturb his operations. 


THE batteries were brought nearer, 


and reinforced with ſeveral large pieces of 
A 3 Cannon ; 


5 


— 


* 
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1686. cannon; but yet the breaches were not 
quite practicable, till the 27th of July. 
Then the Duke of Lorrain, willing to 
avoid the ill conſequences of the firſt 
aſſault, ordered ten thouſand men to the 

attack, and went in perſon to the head 
of the trenches, that he might ſee every 

thing himſelf, and be more at hand to 
give the neceſſary orders. The Turks, 
en their part, who could not be ignorant 
of our deſign, from the number of troops 
they ſaw advancing to the trenches, made 
every poſſible preparation for a vigorous 
reſiſtance, The attack began about noon, 

lj and laſted fix hours; and there never 

= was more courage ſhewn than on this day 
| i | by both parties. The Chriſtians, not- 

i withſtanding the ſhower of balls, arrows, 

=  - | grenades, ſtink- pots, and powder cheſts, 

_ and the exploſion of twelve mines, or 

=} - fougades of bombs, ſtill endeavoured to 

Wl make good their lodgment; but they 

ih | were on the point of giving way to the 

=. Turks, when the Dukeof Lorrain ſprang 

14 | out of the trenches ſword in hand, and 

reanimating by his preſence the bravery 

ef the troops, who were almoſt diſcou- 
raged, 


— 
— 
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raged, he rallied them to the breach; of 1686, 


which they poſſeſſed themſelves, and ef- 
feed their lodgment on the firſt enclo- 


| ſure: a lodgment was alſo made upon 


part of the two towers that joined the firſt 
encloſure. The Turks preſerved the op- 
poſite ſide, by means of a conſiderable 
intrenchment of beams and paliſſades they 


had made there. It is reckoned that the 
Chriſtians had about fifteen hundred men 
killed on this occafion, and as many 


wounded. The Duke of Lorrain loſt. 


an Aid-de-Camp, on whom he was lean- 
ing, as he mounted the breach. 

AT the ſame time the Duke of Ba- 
varia attacked a tower of the caſtle, and 
lodged himſelf there; but the Turks ſtill 
kept their ground in the reſt of the caſtle, 


from whence it was impoſſible to drive 


them during the whole of the ſiege. 


BATTERIES were erected upon the two 


towers and upon the curtain, in order to 
make a breach in the ſecond encloſure, 
and to undermine the intrenchments of 
the Turks;, and when it was thought 
that the artillery had taken effect, two 


aſſaults were ſucceſſively given, in which 
A4 the 
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1686. the troops were repulſed with loſs. It was 
—— 
aattempted, with as little ſucceſs, to ſet 
fire to the beams and paliſſades, of which 
the intrenchment of the towers was com- 
poſed; for as faſt as the wood began to be 
conſumed, the Turks threw in more. 
At length, not knowing by what means 
the place could be entered; a new bat- 
tery was raiſed on the curtain, to. tage 
right of the Duke of Lorrain's attack. 
The wall was weak on that fide, and 
there was but a ſingle encloſure found 
there; ſo that in a few days the breach 
was made, and in order not to give the 
Turks time to make ireſh intrenchments, 
it was reſolved to give the general aſſault; 
which was executed on the ſecond of 
September. The reſiſtance was-very tri- 
fling, and the breach was carried almoſt 
as ſoon as it was attacked. The Vizir and 
the Baſhaw were ſlain on the breach, 
and all who were found in the town 
were put to the ſword, except about a 
thouſand perſons of both ſexes. . The 
Aga of the Janiſſaries, who had eſcaped 
into the caſtle, which the Duke of Ba- 
yaria could never make himſelf maſter of, 
| | ſurrendered 
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ſurrendered at diſcretion, with five hun- 1686. 


9 


dred Janiſſaries, the remains of twelve 


thouſand, which * had at . Om” 
ning of the ſiege. 965 


IN. order not to interrupt the narration 


of what concerns the ſeveral attacks, I 


have avoided mentioning what paſſed in 


the field ; which I ſhall now relate in a 
few words. The Grand Vizir advanced 


with fourſcore thouſand men, to endea- 
vour to ſuccour the place, and encamped 


upon an eminence oppoſite to our camp. 
He made ſeveral attempts with ſmall de- 
tachments; but the introduction of a 
few Turks into the place was not ſuffici- 


ent, and therefore he reſolved to make 


one conſiderable effort. For this pur- 
poſe he came down one day with all 
his army, into a large plain between the 


two camps, as if he intended to give 
battle. Our army immediately came out 
of their lines, in order to be able to re- 


ceive him better; but on a ſudden, under 


favour of ſome bottoms that were on the 
left, he contrived to puſh forward ſix 


thoufand Janiſſaries, and four thouſand 


Spahis, who with extreme diligence gained 
1 | | the 
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1686. the top of a mountain very near our lines. 


The Duke of Lorrain had but juſt time to 
diſpatch General Dunewald with thirty- 
one ſquadrons, to oppoſe the Turks; 
for our lines were then unprotected. _ 
Dunewald arrived exactly at the ſame 

inſtant as the Infidels, who firſt charged 
him with their cavalry; which being 
beaten, he charged their infantry, which 
was diſperſed, and two thouſand of them 
killed upon the ſpot. During this action, 
the two armies were halted, as if waiting 

for the iſſue of what was tranſating on 
the mountain. As ſoon as the Duke of 
Lorrain was informed of the ſucceſs, he 


put his whole army in motion, to march 


againſt that of the Turks ; but the latter, 
ſeeing their deſign fruſtrated, did not think 
proper to riſque a battle; ſo that they 
made a half turn to the right, and retreated 
flowly to the eminence of their former 
camp. When the Duke of Lorrain ſaw 
this, he halted, and retired alſo into his 
lines; for when once the Turks are re- 
treating, it would not only be uſeleſs, 

but even very dangerous to follow them, 
becauſe one cannot expect to come up 
| with 
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with them; and if the ranks of the pur- 1686, 
ſuers are ever ſo little broken, they return 
with ſuch precipitation and fury, that 
the beſt troops are in danger of being 

. overthrown by them. 

Taz Turks, finding that the place was 
taken, retired towards Eſſeck, and the 
Duke of Lorrain ſent away a detachment 
which made itſelf maſter of Segedin, 
by which the campaign was cloſed. 

A remarkable thing happened during 
the fiege: the powder magazine, which 
was near the caſtle, blew up, deſtroyed | 
part of the caſtle, and made a conſider- 

able breach in the rampart ; but we could 
not avail ourſelves of it, becauſe it was 
made on the ſide of the river, ſo that we 
could not get at it. The noiſe was 
terrible, all the windows three miles 
round were broken, and there were frag- 
ments of wall of an immenſe ſize, thrown 
on the other fide of the Danube. I 
cannot ſay how much powder there was ; 
but the quantity muſt have been very 
conſiderable, for it was the magazine of 
all Hungary. I never could learn how 
it took fire: ſome perſons pretend, that 

a 1 it 
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it was done by means of an incendiary 


the ' Chriſtians had ſent there; others 


think it was the mere effect of chance; 
it is certain at leaſt, that no one ever ap- 
peared to ſollicit a reward for it. 
GENERAL MERCY, nephew of the fa- 
mous general of that name, who loſt his 
life at Norlinguen, received during the 
fiege a wound with a ſabre on the head; of 
which he died at the end of three weeks, 


regretted by every body in general, and 


particularly by the Duke of Lorrain, who 
was well acquainted with his bravery and 
military talents. At the end of the cam- 
paign I returned to England. 

AFTER paſſing the winter at the court 
of London, I was created Duke of Ber- 
wick ; before that I was only called M. 
Fitz- James. In the ſpring I returned 
to Hungary. The Emperor gave me a 
commiſſion of Colonel, with the com- 
mand of the | regiment of Cuiraſſiers 
of Taaff, who was at that time Lieu- 


| tenant General of Cavalry, a man of great 


ſenſe, and favourite of the Duke of 


Lorrain. He was an Iriſhman by birth, 


and- 
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a conſiderable eſtabliſhment at the court 
of Vienna. After the death of the Duke 
of Lorrain, he continued with. the chil- 
| dren of that Prince, in quality of Go- 
vernor, and when the moſt Chriſtain King 


reſtored Lorrain in conſequence of the 


peace of Ryſwick, he came there with 
the young Duke, who made him 
ſteward of his houſehold, and Prime 
Miniſter: he was beſides Field Marſhal 
in the ſervice of the Emperor, and Knight 
of the Golden Fleece. He was one of 
the moſt agrecable noblemen in Europe, 
thorough maſter of polite literature, and 


a very able ſtateſman, but not much 


eſteemed in the field. I have thought 
proper to ſpeak of this General Taaff, 
more particularly, as the King of Eng- 
land-had recommended me to him, and he 
was ſo kind as to take care of me. 


This Earl of Carlingford was killed at the 
battle of Boyne, and he ſucceeded him in the title. 


Tas: 


11 
and brother of the Earl of Carlingford * 166 
he had been page to the Emperor, and _ 
by his merit had found means to obtain 
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Tux army being aſſembled, we marched 
towards the Drave, which the court of 
Vienna had ordered us to paſs, in order 
to give battle to the troops encamped 
under Eſſeck. In vain had the Duke of 
Lorrain repreſented the abſurdity of this 
project, and the danger to which the army 
would be expoſed by it. The orders 


were ſo poſitive, that there was a ne- 


ceſſity of obeying them; and there is 
reaſon to believe, that the enemies of this 
Prince had chiefly his ruin in view. 
However this may be, we croſſed the 
Drave, after a conſiderable time, which 
was neceſſarily employed as well in 
making paſſages acroſs a league of moraſs, 
as in conſtructing our bridge of boats, 
We then marched to the Turkiſh army, 
intrenched under Eſſeck; but after having 


examined the ſituation and ſtrength of 


their camp, and having loſt a confider- 
able number of men by the fire of their 
artillery, to which we were expoſed du- 
ring a day and a half, we judged that it 


was not poſſible to attack them with any 


hope of ſucceſs; fo that we re- croſſed 
the Drave, and formed our camp upon 


the 
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the Danube at Mohatz. From thence we 


reſolved to march towards cing-Egliſes, 


in order to ſupply ourſelves with pro- 
viſions which we were in want of. As 
ſoon as the Turks, who had alſo re- 
 crofled the Drave, ſaw us upon our march, 
they fell upon us. The battle laſted 
only two hours: the cavalry of the 
Infidels firſt gave way, and their in- 
fantry was then attacked, which after 
ſome reſiſtance, was at length broken. 
The Turks were purſued to the bridge of 


Eſſeck, and loſt ten thouſand men, be- 
fide thoſe who were drowned in the 


Drave. There were about ten thon- 


ſand made priſoners; and all their ar- 


tillery and baggage taken. Our loſs was 


inconſiderable, for I do not think it 


amounted to two thouſand killed and 
wounded. The Duke of Mantua, who 
was a volunteer, was not much expoſed 
to danger; for as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Turks advancing to attack us, he retired 
to the mountain of Harſan, where we 
had placed our baggage : it is true there 
were a few minutes of alarm, for a body 


of Tartars, which had ſlipped by on the 
| right 
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| 2 l. right of our army, were advancing at full N 
ſpeed to fall upon the baggage: but for- 
tunately for the moſt Serene Duke, Ge- 
neral Taaff drew a few ſquadrons from 
the ſecond line, which he placed en po- . 

tence, to cover them; ſo that the Tartars 3 
went back again *. { 


* He was called Ferdinand Charles, and was fon 
of Charles III. Duke of Mantua, and of Iſabella 
Clara, daughter of the Arch Duke Leopold, He 
was the laſt of his race; and after his death the 
Emperor ſeized upon the Dutchy of Mantua. It is 
probable that the Marſhal, Duke of Berwick, would 
not have cenſured him in this manner, if his cow- 
ardice had not been very notorious, and if he had 
not made himſelf the jeſt of the army. The fol- 
lowing is what we read of him upon the ſame oc- 
caſion, in the life of Prince Eugene. While 
<< theſe things (the firit ſkirmiſhes) were paſling, the 
Duke of Mantua aſked General Caprara, which 
* was the place from whence one could moſt con- 
« yeniently fee the fight ? Caprara pointed to Mount 
„ Harſan. The Duke went thither with all ſpeed, 
and did not quit the ſpot till after the battle was 
at an end. Jokes were immediately circulated 
<< on the occaſion, and the ſoldiers gave the name of 
the mirror of Mantuan valour, to this mountain; a 
name which it has ever ſince preſerved.” 


1 | This 
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Tus battle was fought near Mohatz, 1687. 


on the ſame ſpot where the Turks had 
formerly defeated Lewis, King of Hun- 
gary, who periſhed * with his whole 
army. 

AFTER this victory, the army croſſed 
the Danube, and became maſters of all 
the flat country on the other fide of 
that river, as far as Tranſylvania. The 


campaign then cloſed; for the Duke of 


Lorrain had not any kind of appara- 
tus neceſſary for a fiege, ſo that the 
advantage reaped from this defeat was 
inconſiderable. On my return to Vienna, 
the Emperor made me Serjeant General 
of Battalia, that is to ſay, Major General. 

IT will not be improper here to ſpeak 


of the character of the Duke of Lorrain, - 


more eſpecially as he will not be men- 


tioned any more in the courſe of theſe 


memoirs, and that it would not be 
proper to omit what concerns ſo great 
a man, He was a Prince eminent for 


his prudence, his piety and his valours 
as ſkilful, as he was experienced in mi- 


litary command ; equally: incapable of 
Vor, . 5 arro- 
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1687- arrogance in proſperity, as of being 


depreſſed by adverſity ; always juſt, al- 
ways generous, and always affable. It 


is true, he was ſometimes ſeized with 


ſudden tranſports of anger; but in an 
inſtant his reaſon got the better of them, 
and he made his excuſes for them. His 
rectitude and probity were conſpicuous, 
when, without conſidering what. might 
have. been of perſonal advantage to him, 
he oppoſed in 1688 the war that the 


Emperor was meditating againſt France, 


though it was the only method of rein- 
ſtating him in his own dominions. He 
reprefented ſtrongly that the general good 
af. Chriſtendom, was to be preferred to 
private quarrels; and that if all the forces 
of Hungary. were employed, he would 
almoſt. venture to anfwer for the expul- 
fion of. the Turks from Europe in a few 
campaigns. His advice was not follow- 
ed; but he is no leſs commendable. He 
had married the widow of Michael, King 
of Poland, and fiſter to the Emperor 
Leopold, by a he had a numerous 

iſſue. 
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iſſue. He died i in the beginning of the W 


year 1690 K. 


WIEN 1 l from Vienna into | 


England, I paſſed through Spaniſh Flan- 
ders, of which the Marquis of Gaſtana= 
ga was Governor; a gentleman of a 
very good mien, of agreeable converſa- 
tion, and who lived with greater mags 
nificence than many Kings of Europe: 
He received me with every poſſible mark 
of attention and politeneſs, and for a 
fortnight; while he detained me at Bruſ- 
ſels, there were nothing but feaſts and 


diverſions of all kinds. On my arrival 


in England, the King beſtowed upon me 
the government of Portſmouth, and of 


Tuts Prince died at Velz, near Lintz, on the 
17th of April, 1690, about forty-eight years of age. 
Upon his death-bed, he wrote the following letter to 
the Emperor Leopold, his brother-in-law. 

« Sacred Majeſty, in compliance with your com- 
mands, I fat out from Inſpruck, to repair to Vienna; 
but I am ſtopped here by a more powerful maſter, 
I am going to give an account to him of a life F 
have devoted entirely to your ſervice. Remember 
that I leave behind me a wife, who is nearly related 
to you; children who have no inheritance but my 
ſword; and ſubjects who are in oppreſſion.“ 


Ba the 
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the county of Southampton, from which 
he had juſt removed Lord Gainſborough. 
In the courſe of the ſummer, Lord Fer- 


rers's regiment of infantry had been given 


to me; and in the winter I had the Earl 
of Oxford's regiment of horſe- guards. 
I sTA1D this year in England, during 
the ſummer. The King formed a camp 
on Hounſlow Heath, ten miles from 
London. It conſiſted of about four thou- 
ſand men. SM 

O the 2oth of June, the Queen was 
brought to bed in St. James's palace, of 
a Prince, who, according to the cuſtom 
of the kingdom, was immediately created 
Prince of Wales. The Queen Dowager, 
the Chancellor, and all perſons of rank 
at court and in the city, were in the 


Queen's chamber, at the time of his 


birth; the King having taken care to 
order that they ſhould be apprized of it ; 
the Princeſs of Denmark, the King's 
daughter, was abſent, and it is thought 
that ſhe went purpoſely to Bath, in 
order not to be preſent at the lying- in. 

Tux Prince of Orange ſent Count 
Quileſtein to pay his compliments to 
IS 0 the 
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the King in form: but at the ſame time 1688. 


much chagrined to ſee himſelf removed 


to a diſtance from the throne, by the birth 


of a Prince, he employed emiſſaries in all 
parts, to inſinuate that this child was not 


born of the Queen, but that the Catholics 
had furniſhed a ſuppoſititious one, in order 
that the crown might devolve on an 
heir of their religion. There were no 


ſorts of falſehoods, impoſtures and ar- 


tifices, that were not made uſe of to 
endeavour to make this calumny proba- 
ble; and the Princeſs of Denmark's fi- 
lence upon this point, ſerved to increaſe 
the ſuſpicions. She was the more to 
blame, as ſhe was better acquainted than 
any other perſon with the reality of the 
Queen's pregnancy, having often put her 
hand upon the naked belly of the Queen, 
and felt the child move. It is true, 
that ſince the revolution, ſhe has writ- 


ten to the King her father, to aſk his 


pardon for all ſhe had done againſt him ; 
but theſe are vain words, which have 
not repaired the misfortunes of his fa- 
mily. „ 
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1688, Tur motives I have juſt mentioned, 


determined the Prince of Orange to in- 
vade England; though his pretence for 


it was, the prayers of the whole nation, 
who, he ſaid, had ſolicited him to 
come over to preſerve their laws, their 


religion and liberty from the imminent 


danger to which they were expoſed. 
On the report of the armament that 


was preparing in Holland, the King of 


France, convinced that England was the 
object of it, made an offer to the King 
of his troops and fleets : but that Prince, 


| deceived by the Earl of Sunderland, his 
Prime Miniſter, always returned for an- 
ſwer, that this armament did not con- 


cern him, and that at all events his own 
ſubjects were ſufficient to defend him, 
The Marquis .of Albyville, envoy from 
England to Holland, was continually 
writing to the Earl of Sunderland, to 
inform the King of the preparations 
made by the Prince of Orange, and to 

aſſure him, that they were intended for 
a deſcent upon England. The Earl, 
in all his anſwers, treated his repreſen- 


fations as viſionary. At length Albyville, 


3 tired 
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tired of writing in vain, and fall of 1698 


zeal, croſſed the ſea himſelf, to re- 


peat to the King in perſon, all that 
be had already ſent him an account of 
by letter. The Earl cauſed him to be 


reprimanded by the King for having come 
without leave, and he received orders to 


return immediately. He had indeed the 


ſatisfaction of giving an account to the 


King of all that he knew; but a proper 
attention was never paid to it, though 


it could no longer be diſavowed that the 


Prince of Orange had deſigns upon Eng- 
land. 

SKELTON, the Engliſh envoy in France, 
convinced of the danger the King his 


maſter was in, had engaged his moſt _ 
Chriſtian Majeſty to declare to the States 


General, that if they committed any 
act of hoſtility againſt the King of Great 
Britain, he ſhould conſider it as a de- 
_ claration of war againſt himſelf, Upon 
which, as Skelton had acted in this 
without orders, Sunderland not only had 


him recalled, but on his return ſent him 


to the Tower. 
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Por Innocent XI. the Emperor and 


the King of Spain, were in the ſecret. 


of the Prince of Orange's intended inva- 


ſion; and connived at it in the view of 


obliging the King of England to re- 
nounce the alliance he had with France, 
and to unite with the league lately made at 
Augſburgh againſt that nation. But they 
never had an intention of dethroning the 
King of England; as a proof of which, 
Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador at London, in a private audi- 
ence which he demanded for that pur- 
poſe, made the King clearly ſee that the 
ſtorm threatened him; but at the ſame time 
aſſured him, in the name of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, that if he would enter into 
the league, he would have nothing more 
to fear for himſelf, and that all the ef- 
fort would turn againſt France. The 
King's anſwer, though not very conſo- 


nant with what policy might perhaps 


have required of him in his preſent ſi- 
tuation, was dictated by the upright- 
neſs of his heart and of his conſcience. 


He aſſured the ambaſſador that it was 


his intention to live upon good terms 
With 
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with every body, and never to depart 1688. 
from the laws of equity and juſtice ; and 


that by theſe very laws, he was bound 


not to break with a Prince, who was his | 
relation and ally, and from whom he had 


always received marks of friendſhip. 
Ronquillo preſſing him ſtrongly, and re- 


preſenting to him the misfortunes to 


which he' was going to expoſe himſelf, 


if he perſiſted in his reſolution, the King | 
replied, that he would rather loſe his 


crown, than be guilty of an unjuſt ac- 
tion. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, being in- 
formed of the league made againſt him, 
and of the deſigns formed. by the Prince 
of Orange, thought it neceſſary to take 
meaſures beforehand againſt his enemies, 


and eſpecially to guard againſt the enter- 
prizes of the Germans. With this view, 


the Dauphin, in the month of Novem- 
ber, laid ſiege to Philipſburgh, which 
2 he got poſſeſſion of, and by that acqui- 
ſition, covered the whole of Alſace. This 
was not however the beſt thing to be 
= done: for if the Dauphin, inſtead of 


en towards the Rhine, had at- 


tacked 
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1688. tacked Maeſtricht, the Dutch, alarmed at 


ſeeing the war carried into their own 
country, would never have ſuffered the 
Prince of Orange to paſs into England 


with their troops, which they would 


have wanted for the defence of their own 


frontiers. 


In the month of October, the Prince 


of Orange, having failed from the coaſts 


of Holland, paſſed with his fleet in ſight 


of the King's, which was moored at 


the buoy of the Nore, at the. mouth of 
the Thames. Many perſons have ima» 
gined, that it was from an evil intention, 
that Lord Dartmouth, Admiral of the 
fleet, did not purſue the Prince of Orange; 
but I have been informed by Sir Roger 
Strictland, Lord Dartmouth's Vice Ad- 
miral, and a very honeſt man, as well as 


a moſt able ſeaman, that the winds would 


not allow the fleet to come out, on ac- 
count of ſome ſand banks, The ſame 
Lord Dartmouth afterwards ſhewed him- 
ſelf a faithful ſubject, having died in the 
Tower, where the Prince of Orange, on 
becoming King, had impriſoned him, 
ſuſpecting him with reaſon to be at- 

tached 
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tached to TY true ſoyereign. In fact, 
the King had heaped many favours upon 


. 
1688. 


him, having made him Maſter of the 


Horſe, and Maſter General of the Ord- 


nance. King Charles had alſo created 


him a peer, upon his recommendation. 
Tu King having received advice, that 

the Prince of Orange had landed at Tor- 

bay in the weſt of England, reſolved to 


march, in order to give him battle; and 


for this purpoſe, commanded the general 
rendezvous of the army to be at Saliſ- 
bury. | 
I was then at my n at Portſ- 
mouth, and received orders to repair to 


3 


Saliſbury, to take the command of the 


troops that were aſſembling there. But 


Lord Cornbury, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 


Clarendon, and conſequently couſin-ger- 


man to the Princeſſes of Orange and 


Denmark, had got there before me; and 
being the oldeſt Colonel, was comman- 
dant of the quarter, in my abſence. He 
was deſirous of availing himſelf of this 
opportunity of conducting the four re- 
giments of cavalry and dragoons that 
were there, to the Prince of Orange. 

Mr. 
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vour this defign, had purpoſely delayed 
fending me the King's order for ſeveral 
days. Cornbury then feigning that he 
had received orders from court to ad- 
vance nearer to the enemy, began his 
march, and fearing that I ſhould come 


up with him, he marched night and day, 


only halting a little while now and then 
to refreſh his horſes. The Prince of 
Orange, whom he had apprized of his 
march, diſpatched a ſtrong detachment 


of cavalry to meet him; which Cornbury 


no ſooner faw, than he haſtened to join 
it with ſome officers, to whom he had 
communicated his deſign: but the ma- 
jority of the troops, ſeeing themſelves 
ſurprized, and betrayed by their com- 


manders, galloped away. 


Thad arrived a few days before at aliſ 
bury, and finding that the troops were 
gone from thence, I followed them, and 
arrived at Warminſter, (that I think is 
the name of the town) on the evening 


of this treachery. I. was awakened there 


about midnight, by a great noiſe I heard 
in the ſtreet; and having looked out of 
window, 
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window, ſaw a number of people pating & 1688. | 


by, who cried out, the enemy. Upon this 
I mounted my horſe quickly, and going 
out of the town, I rallied the fugitives, 
and brought the four regiments back to 


Saliſbury, of which there were only about 


fifty troopers or dragoons, and a dozen 
officers miſſing. 


Ir is to be remarked, that notwith- 


ftanding the invitation and promiſes of 
ſeveral noblemen, the Prince of Orange 


continued a fortnight after he had land- 


ed, without being joined by any one; 


ſo that he began to fear for the ſucceſs 
of his undertaking, and actually delibe- 
rated with his council, whether he ſhould 

not re-embark : having determined how- 
ever to wait a little longer, he ſaw with 

pleaſure the arrival of Lord Colcheſter, 
Lieutenant of the King's life-guards ; 
and a little time after this, the adven- 
ture of Lord Cornbury happening, he no 


longer thought of any thing, but availing 


himſelf of the ill diſpoſitions of the na- 
tion towards the King. 


THz King being arrived at Saliſbury, 
had iſſued his orders for n in readi- 


neſs 
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1688. neſs to march forward; but having 


learned that there were a number of ill- 
diſpoſed perſons in the army, and that 


it was to be feared, when he approach- 
ed the enemy, that he would be aban- 


doned by the majority, took the reſo- 
lution of returning to London. Prince 
George of Denmark, the Dukes of Graf- 
ton and Ormond, Lord Churchill, and 
ſeveral others, left the King, and went 
over to the Prince of Orange. The King 
gave me the troop of life-guards, vacant 
by the deſertion of Lord Churchill, my 


uncle: the regiment of horſe- guards, 


which I had, was given to the Earl of 


Arran, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Has 


milton. ge 

Tun King at his departure from Lon- 
don, had ſent the Prince of Wales to 
Portſmouth, in order that he might be 
more in ſafety ; and when he determined 


to return from Saliſbury to London, he 


ſent orders to Lord Dover, Captain of 
the life-guards, who attended the Prince, 


to conduct him into France; and for 


this purpofe ſigned an order to Lord 
Dartmouth, who was at anchor with 
1 the 
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| head, to conve the Prince 1688. 
the fleet at Spit y 


over. Dartmouth refuſed, alledging that 
an order: in form froth the council was 
neceſſary to exculpate him to the nation, 


for riſquing the preſumptive heir of the 


crown, out of the kingdom; but his true 
reaſon was, that he had no more than the 


title of Admiral, and that he was ap- 
prehenſive, if the Prince were embarked, 


the fleet, totally devoted to the Prince 
of Orange, would deliver him up into the 
hands of his enemies: ſo that the Prince 
of Wales was brought back to London, 
where the King alſo arrived. 

Tou RH I would willingly conceal 
Lord Churchill's faults, I cannot avoid 
mentioning one pretty remarkable circum- 


ſtance. The King intended to go from 


Saliſbury in my coach, to viſit the quar- 


ter commanded by Major General Kirk: 
but was prevented by a prodigious bleed- 


ing of the noſe, which ſeized him on a 
ſudden ; and it is ſaid, that a ſcheme was 
laid, and the meaſures taken by Churchill 
and Kirk, to deliver up the King to the 


Prince of Orange: but this accident fru- 
ſtrated the deſign, ; 


Tur 
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THe Princeſs of Denmark, having 
been informed, that the King was re- 
turning from Saliſbury, and that her 
huſband was gone over to the enemy, 
fled from London to Nottingham, accom- 
panied by the Biſhop of London, Lady 
Churchill, and Lady Fitz-Harding : ſe- 
veral of the nobility from all parts ha- 
ſtened to join her; all under a pretence 
that the church was in danger, and that 
the King was deſirous of introducing 
Popery and arbitrary power. It is true, 
that on ſeveral occaſions, perhaps too 
little circumſpection had been uſed, which 
had given riſe to falſe ideas: but it is 


_ equally certain, that, independent of the 


indiſcreet zeal of the catholics, the Eart 
of Sunderland had contributed to this 
more than any other perſon ;- and 
that, with a view of ruining the King, 


and of paving the way for the enter- 


prizes of the Prince of Orange, who had 
long ago gained him over. But however 
this may be, it may be affirmed, that 
notwithſtanding ſome irregular ſteps, 


which cannot be totally excuſed, a great 


deal of what was ſaid, was exaggerated, 
PSs and 
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er been in ſo 1688. 
and that the nation had never b * +-a 


flouriſhing a ſtate, as under this reign. 
Tur King finding himſelf betrayed and 
abandoned by his children, and by thoſe in 
whom he had moſt confidence, thought 
that the mode of negotiation was more 
expedient than that of arms; but above 
all, that it was neceſſary to put the Queen 
and the Prince in ſafety. He there- 
fore cauſed them to be privately em- 


barked, and conducted into France, by 


Meſſrs. de Lauſun, and de St. Victor, 


two Frenchmen, who were then at Lon-- 


don. After this ſtep, he deputed three 
noblemen to the Prince of Orange; viz. 
the Earls of Nottingham and Godolphin, 


with the Marquis of Hallifax, chief of 


the embaſſy. The Prince of Orange an- 
ſwered only, that he was advancing to- 
wards London, in order to be nearer at 
hand to treat; and in fact he continued 
marching on at the head of his army: 
upon this, the King judging of the bad 
intentions of the Prince of Orange, and 


fearing to be made priſoner, took the 
reſolution to diſguiſe himſelf, and make 
his eſcape into France; but he was 


Vol. I. 2 ſtopped 
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— 4 ſtopped on his way by the mob near 
Feverſham, and having been obliged to 
diſcover himſelf, in order to avoid their 
fury (for they .toak him for a prieſt, as 
well as Sir Edward Hales, who was his 
only attendant), was treated with reſpect: 
he afterwards ſent for the Earl of Fever- 
tham, with a party of life- guards, from 
London, and returned there in his coach. 
In paſſing through the city to go to 
Whitehall, the people hurried on in 
erouds to ſee him, crying out, God fave 
the King, with every demonſtration of 
the greateſt joy: and in the evening the 
whole city was illuminated. Theſe marks 
QA attachment from the citizens of Lon- 
don, were diſpleaſing to the Prince of 
Orange, who reſolved to ſend the King 
away, apprehending that his preſence 
might prove an obſtacle to his great de- 
fins. - Accordingly, the King, imme- 
diately upon his return, having ſent him 
a meſſage to Windſor, where he was ar- 
rived, received for anſwer, that as the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs required his pre- 
ſence in London, it was not proper the 
King ſhould be theie at the fame time, 
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and therefore his Majeſty was deſired to 


chuſe what place he would retire | to. 


The King choſe: the city of Rocheſter. 


During this time, the blue guards of the 
Prince of Orange, were come to take 


poſt at Whitehall, and the Engliſh guards 
were ordered to withdraw; which the 


King commanded them to do. The King, 
attended by a party of the Prince of 
| Orange's life- guards, went to Rocheſter 


by water: I went there two days after, 
having a little before, by order of the 
King, ſurrendered to the Prince of 
Orange the town of Portſmouth. It 


would have been very difficult, not to 


ſay impoſſible, for me to defend this 
place; for though I was very ſure of my 
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garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five 


hundred foot, and five hundred dragoons, 
yet I had no magazine of proviſions 
neither could I procure: any, becauſe I 


was blocked up at ſea by the fleet, which 
would not ſuffer any veſſel, to enter the 
N harbour ; and on the land ſide M. Nor- 


ton, a Colonel in Cromwell's time, having 
collected the militia of the country, had 


_ himſelf upon the heights of Poſt- 


C 2 down, 
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— of down, and thus ſtopped up the paſſage in 
and out of the little iſland of Portſmouth. 

I had been on board of Lord Dartmouth, 
to repreſent to him the want of provi- 
ſions I laboured under, and the neceſlity 
of ſupplying me with them, in order 
to preſerve the place: he anfwered me, 
with tears in his eyes, that he agreed in 
all I faid to him; and that on his part, 
there was nothing he would not do for 
the King's ſervice ; but that he was no 
more maſter: of the fleet than I was; that 
in reality he was a priſoner there, though 
to appearance, all the honours due to an 
Admiral, were paid him ; that it was Sir 
J. Barry, his Rear Admiral, who really 

commanded ; and therefore, that the beſt 
advice he had to give me, was not to come 
on board any more, leſt I ſhould be made 
priſoner. I was therefore obliged to 
agree with Norton, that I would com- 
mit no act of hoſtility, provided he would 
permit the country people to come to 
market as uſual, for we only ſubſiſted from 
one day to another. The King had in- 
deed, upon quitting Saliſbury, ordered a 

0 which was at Southampton, laden 
en "_ 
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with proviſions, to go to Portſmouth ;, 1688. 
but Sir J. Barry had ſeized upon it, on 


pretence that the fleet was in want. 
I ARRIVED at Rocheſter in the even- 
ing, and the King told me to ſtay i in his 


bed- chamber. After he was undreſſed, 
and every body was diſmiſſed, he put on 


his cloaths again, and Soing out at a 


back door which was in his room, he 
went to the water-ſide, and embarked on 
board a large ſloop, which Trevanion 


and M*Donald, two ſea captains, whoſe 
hips were in the river, had prepared for 


him. He was attended only by theſe. 


two * Biddulph, Gentleman of 


the Bed- chamber, L'Abadie, Page of the 
back Stairs, and myſelf. We landed the 
night after at Ambleteuſe, from whence: 
the King went to St. Germains; where 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales had 


arrived ſome days before. The King diſ- 
patched me from Bologne to Verſailles, 


to inform the moſt Chriſtian Kin g of his 
arrival in France, and to requeſt a retreat 


in his kingdom. I was received by him 


with every poſſible mark of politeneſs - 


and friendſhip ; and it was an, caſy matter 
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to perceive by his diſcourſe, that he one | 
from his heart. 

As ſoon as the Prince of Orange was 
informed of the departure of the King, 
and of his arrival in France, he afſembled 
a convention, at which were preſent all 
the nobles of the kingdom, and the de- 
puties of the counties and cities. After 
much debate, it was at length concluded 
by a majority of voices, that the King had 
abdicated, and de that the ene 


i was vacant. 


"Tus King wrote, from St. Germains, 
a letter to the Convention, to explain to 
them his reaſons for retiring into France; 
and to forbid them, at the ſame time, to 
proceed in any matter, contrary to his 
intereſt and authority: but they would 
not receive his letter; and ſoon after they 
transferred the crown to the Prince and 


Princefs of Oran ge, or rather elected them 


King and Queen of England. 

I do not purpoſe to make a long dis 
courſe here, to prove the irregularity of 
all theſe proceedings in England; I ſhall 
only ſay, that no Prince has ever been 
prohibited wy any cuſtom or law, from 
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going out of one of his kingdoms, with- 1689. 
out the leave of his ſubjects, and that it is 
abſurd to advance, that in doing this, he 
abdicates; abdication being a voluntary 
reſignation, made either by word of 
mouth, or in writing, or at leaſt by filence 
1 not compelled, after an explanation has 
= been urged. ' The King was never in ei- 
| ther of theſe caſes ; he was a priſoner, and 
in order to get out of the hands of his 
enemies, was obliged to take refuge where 
he could. Beſides, it was not poſſible 
for him to join his faithful ſubjects in 
Scotland, or Ireland, but by the way of 
France; for all England being in re- 
bellion, he could not paſs through the 1 
whole of that kingdom without great | 
danger: but ſuppoſing it to be true, 
that the King had abdicated ; the 
crown then, according to the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, would have 
devolved, iþſo facto, on the immediate 
heir, who being then only a child in the 
cradle, could not have committed any 
crime, or abdicated, The Prince of Wales, 
his ſon, had been acknowledged as ſuch 
by all Europe, by all the Engliſh nation, 
C4 and 
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Prince of Wales therefore was King; 
and in order to acknowledge another, it 
muſt have been proved that this was a ſup- 
poſititious child; a circumſtance which 
no one has ever ventured to undertake, 
inaſmuch as no Prince ever came into 
the world in preſence of ſo many wit- 
neſſes as he did; as it was proved in full 
council and meeting of perſons of diſ- 
tinction, a little before the Prince of 
Orange's invaſion. I could ſpeak know- 
ingly on the ſubject, for I was preſent ; 
and notwithſtanding my reſpe&t and at- 
tachment to the King, I could never 
haye conſented to connive at ſo deteſt- 
able an action, as that of introducing 
a ſupoſititious child, in order to de- 
prive the true heirs of the crown; nei- 
ther ſhould I have continued after the 
King's death to ſupport the pretenſions 
of an impoſtor ; honour and conſcience 
would have forbidden me. 

I HALL add this one obſervation, 
The Prince of Orange, by his declara- 


tion, when he went into England, gave 
gut that he came with no other in- 


tention 
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tention than to prevent the, ſubverſion 9, 


of the church of England, and to ex- 


amine into the birth of as; Prince: of 
Wales. 

Wirz 2 to ps firſt point, he 
effected it by dethroning a Catholic 
King; but at the ſame time he ſub- 
verted one of the principal articles of 


the Engliſh church, which had before 
piqued itſelf upon ſupporting the doc- 


trine of paſſive obedience. With regard 
to the ſecond point, I have already ſaid, 


that the Prince of Orange never ventured 


to have it diſcuſſed ; neither indeed was it 
any longer neceſſary for him, ſince he 
had been declared King: his emiflaries 
have even often been deſirous of advanc- 
ing . that he held the crown only by 
right of conqueſt, as William the con- 
queror had done, 

TrouGn the revolt ſeemed to be 


general, it muſt ſtill be ſaid, in honour. 


of the church of England, that the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and fix other 
Biſhops, would never acknowledge any 
other King but James IT. and notwith- 
ſtanding what- the convention had done 


for 
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2689 *. for che Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs 
His wife "they" ſtill continued to pray 
publicly for the King. The anſwer 
which the archbiſhop ſent to the Princeſs, 
is worthy to be tranſmitted: to poſterity. 
Immediately on her arrival at White- 
hall, from Holland, the fent' a gentle- 
man to 8 to aſk his blefling. © He an- 4 
fwered, When ſhe has obtained her 5 
Fo father's J bleſſing, F hull be very ready | 
to give her mine.“ The Prince of 
: Orange, ſeeing the ſteadineſs of theſe 5 
prelates, cauſed them to be deprived of 1 
their biſhopricks. They gave a bright 5 
example of inviolable fidelity to their 
Sovereign; for rather than do any thing 
that could be contrary to it, they ſuf- A 
fered themſelves to be ſtripped of their Jn 
dignities and revenues, alfublited only 1 
upon charity. th 1 
TR Earl of Tyrconnel, Kot hou. | 
tenant of Ireland, having rejected all the © 
advantageous offers made him by the 
Prince of Orange, and by his firmneſs 
retained all the kingdom in obedience, 
except the northern part, which had 
declared for the revolution, the King 
reſolved 
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reſolved to go and join him, and take 2 


with him ſome French general officers, 
M. de Roſen, Lieutenant-General, was 
given to him, to command the army 
under Tyrconnel; M. de Momont, 
Major-General, to ſerve as Lieutenant- 
General; and M. M. de Puſignan and 


Lery, Brigadiers, to be Major-Generals; | 


Boiſſelau, a Captain i in the guards, was ſent 
to be Adjutant-Genera] and L Eſtrade, 
Guidon in the life- guards, to be Quar- 


ter-Maſter-General of cavalry; In the 


month of February, the King ſet out 
for Breſt, where he had previouſly fent 


me; and where his moſt" Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had equipped a ſquadron of thirty 


men of war, commanded by M. de Gas 


baret. The King ſet ſail with the firſt 


favourable wind; but was obliged to res 
turn into port, his ſhip having been rin 
foul of and damaged by another man of 
war, off Camaret. As ſoon as the veſ- 
fel was refitted, we ſet ſail again, and 
arrived at Kinſale on the 17th of March. 
Tyrconnel went to meet the King at 


Cork, where he Was created a Duke. He 


Faye an account of the ſtate of affairs, 


and 


* 
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1689. and of the number of troops he had 
© levied. The people made demonſtra- 


tions of extraordinary joy in all parts, 
having never ſeen a King in that king- 
dom, fince Henry II. His Majeſty re- 
paired to Dublin, where he aſſembled 
a Parliament, in order to obtain the 
funds neceſſary for carrying on the war. 

\ Bzrort the arrival of the King, Tyr- 
connel had ſent Lieutenant-General Rich- 


ard Hamilton, with ſome troops, to en- 


deavour to reduce the north of Ireland to 
obedience. J received orders alſo to go 
there, to ſerve under him in the capa- 


city of Major-General. After I had 


Joined him, we advanced. to Coleraine, a 
yery conſiderable poſt, which the rebels 
abandoned on our approach, for fear of 


being cut off by a detachment which 


had croſſed the river a little higher up. 

From thence we marched on the 15th 
of April to Cladiford, on the river 
Straban, where the rebels, to the num- 


ber of ten thouſand, were inclined; to 


diſpute the paſſage. There was no 
ford, and on the oppoſite ſide of the 


e which was broken, the enemy 


6 had 
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ed. We had brought with us no more 
than three hundred and fifty foot, and 


about ſix hundred horſe. The reſt of 
our little army had been left near Stra- 


ban. Our infantry advanced to the bridge 
that had been broken down, and by the 
fire of their muſketry drove the enemy 
from their intrenchment. Hamilton, de- 
firous to avail himſelf of the diſorder 
the rebels appeared to be in, ordered us 
to ſwim over the river. We inſtantly 
threw ourſelves into it on horſeback, 
and gained the oppoſite bank with the 
loſs only of one officer and two private, 


drowned. The infantry at the ſame 


time contrived, by means of planks, to 
paſs over the bridge, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the intrenchments, began to 
fire upon the main body of the rebels, 
which was formed upon the riſing ground. 
This, joined to the bold action we had 
Juſt performed, ' threw them into ſuch a 
panic, that inſtead of advancing to at- 
tack us, as we came out of the water, 
they all took to flight. We purſued 
them five miles, but could not come 


up 


46 
had poſted ſome infantry well intrench- 1689 
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1689. up with their cavalry; as for the in 


gantry, we killed about four hundred 


of them on the ſpot; the reſt, favour- 
ed by the moraſſes, found means to 
eſcape. Monſ. de Roſen, whom his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had appointed 
to be the King's General, arrived with 
ſome troops at Straban, during the ac- 
tion, and ſeeing that the rebels on the 


oppoſite ſide were retiring, ſwam over 


the river, as we had done, without any 
oppoſition. 'The King, who had taken 
his route towards this frontier, being 
informed of the defeat, was adviſed to 
appear in perſon before Londonderry, 
whither the rebels had retired, not doubt- 
ing but that his preſence would deter- 
mine them to ſurrender. In conſequence 
of this, having joined M. de Roſen, he 


put himſelf in motion towards St. John's- 


Town, and came before Londonderry, 
without apprizing Hamilton of his de= 
ſign. It happened, unfortunately, that 
Hamilton had ſent immediately after our 
action, to ſummon the inhabitants to 
give up the place; and they had returned 
for anſwer,” that they would ſend a de- 

b | putation 
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putation within two days to treat with — 


him; but they inſiſted that the troops 
| ſhould not approach nearer to the city 
than St. John's-Town, which Hamilton 
promiſed. Seeing then the remainder of 
the army appear before their city, the 
rebels imagined that there was an inten- 
tion to ſurprize them, and that Hamil- 
ton had given his promiſe only. wagh a 
view of more eaſily effecting it; ſo that 
when the King cauſed them to be 
ſummoned, they gave no anſwer but 
by firing their cannon upon him. We, 
therefore, not being prepared for a ſiege, 
drew off to ſome diſtance; and the King 
returned to Dublin, in order to aſſemble 
an army ſtrong enòdugh to oppoſe one the 
Prince of Orange was preparing to ſend 
into Ireland, under the command of M. 
de Schomberg. M. de Roſen was the 
more to blame in perſuading the King 
to the ſtep I have juſt mentioned with 
regard to Londonderry, as he knew and 
had approved the agreement of M. Ha- 
milton. The King, at parting, left Meſſ. 
Momont and Hamilton to command the 
| men _— with him, M. de Roſen, 
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1689. After the departure of the King, it was 
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reſolved to draw the troops nearer to 
Londonderry, with a view to blockade 
it, till ſuch time as we could colle& 

what was neceſſary for a ſiege. Mo- 
mont, Hamilton, Puſignan, and myſelf, 
advanced with four hundred foot, Tyr- 
connel's regiment of cavalry, and Dun- 
gan's dragoons, making about ſeven hun- 
dred horſe, and took our quarters near 


the fort of Cullmore, below Derry ¶Lon- 


donderry] on the fame river. The com- 
mandant of the fort ſurrendered it to 
us immediately, though we were not pro- 
vided with any thing to take it. | 

Wr had left three battalions and nine 
ſquadrons at St. John's-Town, as like- 
wiſe four battalions two miles from Der- 
ry, on the ſame fide, under the command 


of Brigadier Ramſay. Brigadier Wau- 


chope was on the other ſide of the river, 
oppoſite to Derry, with two battalions, 
ſome cavalry, and ſome ſmall field- 
pieces. 

Wr had given orders to Ramſay to ſend 
two hundred foot, under Colonel Hamil-. 
ton, to take poſſeſſion of the village of 

Pennibor, 
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Pennibom, a mile from the city, towards 1689. 


Cullmore, two miles from our quarters 


and three from Ramſay 's. The enemy, 
obſerving this ſmall. body paſs within 
ſight of the town, ſallied out upon it to 
the number of fifteen hundred foot and 


three hundred horſe. Colonel Hamilton | 
took poſt behind the hedges, and in the 


houſes. of Pennibom, and ſent to deſire 
us to haſten to his aſſiſtance: unluckily 


our cavalry were out foraging, and we 


had only a guard of forty troopers, with 
which we proceeded on full ſpeed for 


Pennibom. We found the enemy's.foot | - + 
drawn up facing ours, and their cavalry on 


their right towards the river. Wein ſtantly 


formed our cavalry, which, by the arri- 


val of ſome dragoons, made up two troops 
of forty men each; we charged the ene- 


my's cavalry, which we broke, and pur- 


ſued along the river to within a ſmall 
diſtance of the town. The enemy's foot 
ſeeing the horſe defeated, retired without 
moleſtation, except from a few muſket ſhot 
at a diſtance. , The loſs on our fide was 


not conſiderable, although in charg- 
ing we had ſuſtained all the fire of the 
Vor. I. D | enemy's 
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., enemy's infantry. Momont was killed, 
as was Major Taaf, brother to the Earl 
of Carlingford and General Taaf, and 
about fix or ſeven _ horſe or dragoons; 
but there was not one amongſt us, that 
either was not wounded himſelf, or had 
not his horſe wounded. This action 
happened on the 21ſt of April. 
For fear of another attack, we rein- 
forced the poſt at Pennibom to the amount 
of five hundred foot; but notwithſtand- 
ing this, the enemy made a fally on 
the 25th, about nine in the morning, 
with between ſeven an eight thouſand 
men, and attacked us briſkly. The en- 
gagement laſted the whole day, till hav- 
ing been driven from all the hedges, 
and reduced to the laſt houſes in the 
village, we were in danger of being 
totally routed, if Ramſay, whom we had 
ſent to, had not come up with his troops 
about ſeven in the evening. He began 
immediately by attacking the rebels in 
the rear, which obliged them to retire 
with precipitation into the town. We 
did not loſe many men in this action, 
though it continued ſo long. Major- 
| General 
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General Puſignan received a wound, of . 2 
which he died a few days after. Pointy, 8 
a French Brigadier, Was wounded, but 
recovered. I received a violent contu- 
ſion on my back-bone, which gave me 
great pain, but after ſome incifions, 1 
got rid of it: this was the only hurt I 
ever had, The enemy continued mak- 
ing ſtrong ſallies, and not a Gay paſſed 
without ſome action. 
THEY- had ſent us word from Dublin, : 

that they were diſpatching artillery to 
us; for which reaſon we thought it right 
to poſſeſs ourſelves immediately of ſuch 
poſts near the town, as might be of uſe 

in prefling the ſiege. With this view, 
Ramſay, with his troops, on the ſixth of 
May, attacked a windmill, which ſtood 
on an eminence at half cannon ſhot from 
the town, and behind it was a bottom, AS 
in which he meant to encamp. The 
enemy defended themſelves with great 
bravery, and at laſt the whole town ſal- 
lying out upon him, he was driven from ; 
his poſt, and obliged to retire. Ramſay 
himſelf was killed, with about two hun- 
dred men; ſeveral officers of diſtinction 

D 2 were 
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1689. were "made priſoners. . Wauchop took 
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the command of Ramſay's troops, and re- 
ſolved upon another attempt to make 
himſelf maſter of the mill; but the ene- 
my, apprized of the importance of it, 
had covered it with a great entrench- 
ment, which our troops could never force, 
and we ſuſtaine d a further loſs of ſeveral 
officers, and at leaſt a hundred men. 
AFTER this experience of the obſtina- 
cy, number and bravery of the rebels, we 
aſſembled all our troops, conſiſting of 
twelve battalions, and fifteen or ſixteen 
ſquadrons. We encamped oppoſite the 
front of the place, behind a riſing ground 
at the diſtance of a long muſket ſhot, and 
we left on the other fide of the river 
the two battalions that had been ſtation- 
ed there. A few days after fix large pieces 
of cannon arrived ; there were thirty in 
the town. We had in all not more than 
from five to ſix thouſand men; the be- 
ſieged had about ten thouſand well 


armed. | 
ABOUT the ſame time arrived M. de 


Roſen, with ſome French engineers and 
matroſſes, to begin the attacks. As I 
Rs | was 
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was not well pleaſed with the buſineſs 1689. 
— 


any more than with the new General, 
and there was an intention of mak- 
ing a detachment to obſerve the In- 
niſkillin rebels, whoſe numbers were 
increaſing, I aſked for that command 
and obtained it. The 21ſt of June I 
left the camp with four hundred horſe 
and dragoons, and marched to Cavan- 
park, on the river Shabane ; from thence, 
having intelligence that there were three 


hundred of the rebels at Donegal, form- 


ing magazines, I moved thither in the 
night, and attacked them by break of 
day ; they were beaten, and forced to 
take ſhelter in the caſtle. I burned the 
magazines and the town, and retreated 


to my camp with fifteen hundred oxen, 


cows and ſheep. 

HavinG been joined ſome time after 
by a regiment of horſe, another of dra- 
goons, and four battalions from Dublin, 
I determined to draw nearer to Inniſ- 
killin, that I might the better obſerve 
the motions of the rebels. Accordingly 


on the 6th of July, I went and encamp- 


ed at Trelick, nine miles from Inniſ- 
oe eee on 


384 
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ow killin; the 1 3th I advanced with a party 


to reconnoitre the country and town. 
The enemy ſallied out upon me with 
two hundred foot and a hundred horſe. 


I attacked them, and drove the cavalry 


as far as the intrenchments they had 
thrown up near the town, and even un- 
der the fire of a fort they had built. 
The infantry we put to the ſword, not 


more than five or ſix of them eſcaping. 


We took a Captain, Lieutenant, and two 
pair of colours. | 

A $HoRT time after I was made Lieu- 
tenant-General. General Kirk being ar- 
rived with a ſmall fleet in the Lough 
Foyle, into which the river Derry diſ- 
charges itſelf, M. de Roſen recalled me, 


that I might be more at hand as well 


to reinforce him, as to oppoſe the at- 
tempts of Kirk. I returned therefore 
to Cavan-park, where I received advice 
from M. de Roſen, that Kirk had made 
a deſcent at Rathmeltan with eight hun- 
dred foot; upon which I repaired in 
© haſte to that place with my cavalry and 


© dragoons, making at that time twelve 
hundred horſe. I tried the countenance 


of 


r 
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of the enemy's infantry with my dragoons, 1689. 
but it was not poſlible to diſlodge them 


as long as they were ſupported by the 


_ frigates, which fired inceſſantly upon us x” 
ſo that the whole day was paſt in ſkir- 


miſhing, and the next ming I retired 
to Cavan-park. 7 

The 28th of July the enemy's ſhips 
advanced up the river, the Stockade, that 
had been made near Culmore-fort, having 
been broken by the firſt veſſel that paſſed. 
M. de Roſen, ſeeing the ſuccours got 
into the town, thought proper to raiſe 
the ſiege, eſpecially as the King might 


want the affiſtance of his army, to make 


head againſt M. de Schomberg, who was 


on the point of landing in Ireland with 


a conſiderable force. The army de- 
camped in the beginning of Auguſt, and 
returned towards Dublin. The King had 


given orders, that I ſhould have part of 


the troops and the artillery put under my 
command, to go and take Inniſkillin, but 


Roſen would not conſent to it, alledging 


that I had not the neceſſary ſupplies for 
ſuch an expedition. It is true we had 


few, if any, cannon-balls, and ſcarce any 


DA4 ammu- 


— 
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1689. ammunition; but yet, as the fort of Ina 
— — 
_ niſkillin was only a mud fort, we might 


have carried it; beſides, the town being 
entirely unfortified, we ſhould have got 
poſſeſſion of it, and by that means, per- 
haps, have obliged the fort to ſurrender. 
Roſen ſaid to me, that if he had thought 
the enterpriſe practicable, he ſhould have 
taken it u pon himſelf, 

ON our return from the North, we 


left a ftrong garriſon i in Charlemount. I 


was no ſooner arrived in Dublin, than 
the King having received intelligence, 
that Schomberg was landed in the North, 
ordered me to repair thither with a thou- 
ſand foot, and fix hundred horſe and dra- 
goons : the deſign was to retard his march 


as much as poſſible, in order to give time 


to the King to form a new army ; for 
that, which was brought from Derry, 
was reduced almoſt to nothing. I mar- 
ched to Newry, where I remained while 


Schomberg beſieged Carrick-Fergus, for 


which we were much obliged to him: 
had he marched ſtraight forward without 
amuſing himſelf, he would have got to 
Dublin before the King could have been 


1 | in 
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giving out that I was reſolved to maintain 


that poſt. In conſequence of this, hom- 


berg, not ſuppoſing that 1 would venture 
to remain in that place with ſo few 
troops, was perſuaded, that I had either 
a conſiderable. body of men, or an ex- 
cellent poſt. With this idea, he en- 
camped at the diſtance of two miles from 
Newry, and dame at the head of four- 
teen ſquadrons to reconnoitre me. The 
country was full of little eminences : I 


placed vedets upon all of them, and took 


my poſt upon a hill in the center, with 
two troops only, ordering the trumpets 
to ſound a flouriſh. The countenance 
I aſſumed, confirmed Schomberg in his 
opinion, and he retired to his camp, 


Whither I followed him, keeping at a 


certain diſtance. He then delivered out 
ammunition to his infantry, intending 
to attack me the next morning with his 
whole army ; but I retired in the night 
to Dundalk, from whence two days after 
I repaired by order to Drogheda. The 
Kin g was come there in perſon, and by the 


exertions 


35 
in a condition to oppoſe him. I gave 1689. 
orders for works to be raiſed at Newry, 
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2p exertions of the Duke of 'Tyrconnel, * 
collected an army of twenty-two thouſand 
men, but very indifferently armed. His re- 
ſolution was to advance: and accordingly 
we marched to Affyn- bridge, three miles 
from Dundalk, where Schomberg was 
encamped with his whole army, conſiſting 
of twenty thouſand men, A few days 
after, the King drew up his army on a 
plain within ſight of the enemy, offering 
them battle ; but they continued in their 
poſt, and we in our camp till the end of 
October, when we withdrew into winter 
quarters. Schomberg did the ſame, and 
abandoned Dundalk, where he had loſt 
half of his troops with diſorders, occa- 
fioned by the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
air. We eſtabliſhed a conſiderable quarter 
there, under the command of a Major 
General. 

M. DE RosEN 1 to France, to 
his great ſatisfaction, as well as that of 
all the officers of the army, who could 
not endure him. He was a Livonian, 
and had commenced ſervice in France, 
in the regiment of the old General Roſen. 

His Colonel, finding him a man of cou- 

| Men | " " 
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rage and ſenſe, made him an officer, and 1689. 
at laſt married his daughter to him; by 
theſe ſteps he was enabled to advance 
himſelf through the ſeveral ranks, and 
came to be Lieutenant General, and af- 
terwards Colonel General of the French 
cavalry. He was an excellent officer, 
of great bravery and application, very fit 
to be at the head of a wing; but not ca- 
pable of commanding an army, becauſe 
he was always in fear of accidents; in 
ſociety, he was of a very obliging carriage, 
and magnificent in his ſtile of living; but 
ſubject to paſſion, even to a degree of 
madneſs, and at thoſe times he was in- 
capable of liſtening to any repreſenta» 
tions. He was made Marſhal of France 
in 1703, and ſeeing that they would not 
truſt him at the head of an army, he re- 
tired to an eſtate he had in Alſace, where 
he died in 1714, at the age of 87. | 
M. d'Avaux the French Ambaſſador 
was alſo recalled ; the King was diflatiſ- 
fied with his haughty and diſreſpectful 
manner of conducting himſelf : he was, 
however, a man of ſenſe, and had ac- 


quired 


1690. 
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quired reputation in the different embaſ- 
ſies he had been employed in. 

. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, at the re- 
queſt of the Queen of England, ſent in 
his place the Duke of Lauſun, to whom 
he gave the command of ſeven French 


| battalions, intended to embark for Ire- 


land. The King had ſolicited his moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty for a body of troops, 


becauſe the Prince of Orange was pre- 
paring to come over in perſon with a 
confiderable army; but this ſmall re- 
inforcement was by no means ſufficient, 
and occaſioned the Prince of Orange to 
bring with him a larger army than he firſt 
propoſed. Lord Mount Caſhel went over 
to France, in the ſame ſhips that brought 
over the French troops, with five re- 
giments of Iriſh foot, which the King 
ſent in exchange for thoſe brought over 
by the Duke of Lauſun. 

Azour the beginning of this year, the 
King having received advice that M. de 
Schomberg, in order to extend his quar- 


ters, had detached Brigadier Wolſeley 
to ſeize upon Belturbet, a little town in i 


a fruitful country, well adapted to his 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, ordered me on that ſide with 1690. 


fifteen hundred foot and two hundred 
horſe to watch the motions of the enemy, 
and if poflible to diſlodge them. I got 
to Cavan, five miles from Belturbet, late 
in the evening, and'in very bad- weather ; 
the troops were quartered in the town. 
I charged Brigadier Wauchop, who had 


commanded there the whole winter, to 


take care to have parties out, which he 
aſſured me was already done, and that he 


ſhould be apprized of the ſmalleſt move- 


ment of the enemy. Notwithſtanding 


this, the next morning, at break of day, 
we were extremely ſurprized to hear 
a cry, To arms in fact, the enemy, who 
had marched all night, were then within 
fight of our advanced poſts. I led my 


troops immediately to an height on the 


right of the town, where I drew them up 
at a little diſtance, in front of a kind of 
mud fort, in which we had a garriſon. 
The deſign of the enemy, who were not 
leſs ignorant of my arrival, was to get 
poſſeſſion of this height, and to attack 
the fort; but diſcovering more troops 
there than the mere garriſon con; amount 


to, 
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* to, they put themſelves in order of battle; 


they were to the number of three thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe. I advan- 
ced, attacked them, and drove them from 
hedge. to hedge, as far as the brink of the 
hill, which they began to deſcend a good 
deal in diſorder : but unfortunately Bri- 
gadier Nugent, and many officers of his 


regiment, being wounded, and retiring 


from the field, a panic ſeized all my 
troops, and in a moment, from being 
conquerors, we became conquered. All 
my foot fled into the fort, without it being 
poſſible for me to rally them on the out- 
ſide. The enemy did not purſue my 
cavalry, which retreated to the diſtance of 
twelve miles. They continued not more 
than half an hour on the field of battle, 
and then retired to Belturbet. In this 
action they loſt between two and three 
hundred men, and we five hundred. I 
remained ſome days at Cavan, to give the 
neceſſary orders for ſecuring that frontier, 


and then returned to Dublin. 


In the ſpring, the Prince of Orange 


landed in the north of Ireland; upon 
which the King, re- aſſembling his army, 


marched 
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marched in the month of June to Dun- 
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dalk. The enemy had five and forty 


thouſand men, and we were only three 


and twenty thouſand. This great diſ- 5 


proportion determined us to attempt 
ſeizing ſome poſt by which we might 
ſtop the progreſs of the Prince of Orange, 
or at leaſt give him battle with leſs diſ- 
advantage. It was propoſed to encamp 
on the heights beyond Dundalk, becauſe 


that country was difficult of acceſs; 


but as the enemy, by taking a ſmall cir- 
cuit, could get into the plain behind 
us, it was reſolved to take poſt behind 
the river Boyne, near Drogheda. The 
Prince of Orange followed us, and en- 
camped in our front the 29th of June. 
The next day the enemy divided their 
army; the Prince of Orange, with one 
half, marched up the ſide of the river 
as far as Slane, from whence, having 
driven off two regiments of dragoons, 
which guarded the paſſage, he advanced 
towards us. The King, who obſerved 
this manœuvre, marched towards that 


fide with the greater part of the army, 


leaving — battalions: under the-com- 
| mand 
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mand of Lieutenant-General Hamilton, 
and the right wing of cavalry under my 
command, to defend the paſſage at Old- 
Bridge. Schomberg, who remained in 
front of us, attacked, and made himſelf 


maſter of Old Bridge, notwithſtanding 


the reſiſtance of the regiment ſtationed 
at that place, which had one hundred and 
fifty men killed on the ſpot. Upon this, 
Hamilton marched down with the other 


ſeven battalions to beat them back. Two 


battalions of the guards broke through 


halted: 
| diſpoſition before ne face, and put our- 


them ; but their cavalry having found 
means to paſs at another ford, and ad- 


vancing to fall upon our foot, I brought 
up our horſe, which gave our battalions 
an opportunity to retreat; but at the 
ſame time we had a very unequal combat 


to ſuſtain, as well from the number of 
ſquadrons, as from the badneſs of the 
ground, which was cut through in many 
places, and into which the enemy had 
introduced infantry. 
'ged and re-charged ten times ; and at 


However we char- 


laſt the enemy, amazed at our boldneſs, 
upon which we changed our 


ſelves 
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who, after having formed his army in line 
of battle to charge the Prince of © Orange; 


was prevented by a morals, which lay. 


between the two armies. In this ſitu- 
ation, the King, in order to avoid being 


hemmed in by that part of the enemy, 


which had juſt forced the paſſage at Old- 
Bridge, cauſed his troops to march by 


the left, for the brook of Duleck. I came 


up with my cavalry, juſt as the laſt of the 
King's troops were paſſing the brook; 
but thoſe of the Prince of Orange, which 
kept advancing, came up at the fame 
time; ſo that I was obliged to paſs the 
defile at full ſpeed, and in great diſorder : 
we rallied on the other fide; and our whole 
army was drawn up in line of battle. 


The enemy did the ſame oppoſite to us, 
but did not venture to attack us. After 


ſome little time, we again put ourſelves 
in march, and. were followed by part of 
the enemy's army ; every time we halted 


at any defile, they did the ſame, and 1 
: believe were very happy to facilitate our 


tetreat. 1 ſay the truth, this inaction 
I be oecaſioned by the death of 
- 1. | E Schomberg, 


— 


83 on a ſlow march to join the King 1690. 
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2690. Schomberg, who had been killed in the 


fight at Old-Bridge, in one of the charges 
we made, and it may be affirmed, without 
diſparagement to the Prince of Orange, 
that Schomberg was a better General than 
he. But whatever was the cauſe, the 
enemy ſuffered us to retreat without mo= 
leſtation. At night, we received orders 
to march for Dublin, which we did the 


next morning. From thence the Duke 


of Tyrconnel ordered ns to proceed to 

Limerick, which is at leaſt fixty miles 
diſtant; every Colonel was ordered to 
conduct his own regiment by what rout 
he thought proper, which was executed, 

and very little miſchief done to the eoun- 
try. The French under the command 
of Brigadier M. de Surlaube compoſed 
the rear, for all the reſt of the French 
had taken the road of Cork and Kinfale, 


in order to embark. The Duke of Tyr- 
connel and tlie Puke of Lauſun alſo re- 
paired to. Limerick. The King ſeeing, 


from the ll ſuceeſs of the batrle- of the | 


T Boyne, that he could not keep poſſeſſion 
of Dublin, thought it better to leave the 
command to Tyrcongel, and retut n to | 
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France, as well to ſollicit a reinforcement, 1690. 


as to ſee if he could not find an opening to 


take advantage of the abſence of the Prince: 


of Orange, for an attempt upon Eng- 


land x. The opportunity was favourable, 
for Marſhal Luxemburgh had gained the 
battle of Flerus in Flanders; and the 
Count de Tourville, who had lately beaten 


the enemy's fleet, was then at anchor in 
the Downs, ſo that the paſſage to England 
being without difficulty or oppoſition, 
it was to be preſumed, that the King 


might with eaſe make himſelf maſter of 


that kingdom. This would likewiſe 
have obliged the Prince of Orange to quit 


Ireland, in order to ſave the great ſtake: 
but M. de Louvois, miniſter for the war 


* M. de Voltaire has cenſured the conduct of a 
virtuous King, and a brave and faithful nation, with 
ſome degree of rigout ; but this he would not have 
done; had He known the truth; for, in ſeyeral paſ- 
ſages of his general hiſtory, or rather, throughout 
all his works, we ſee that virtue and valour under 


misfortunes, never fail to be treated with reſpect. 


This will induce us to give, at the end of theſe me- 
moits, a more full account of this battle, and of the 
King's $ retreat, taken from bis own manuſcript me- 
moirs. See Note, No. II. | 


* 
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de Seignelay, miniſter of the marine, de- 
partment, thwarted all the projects of the 
King of England, ſet himſelf ſo ſtrongly 
to counteract this plan, that the moſt 
Chriſtian King, overcome by his argu- 
ments, refuſed to conſent to it. Hs 
To return to Ireland. In the battle 
of the Boyne, we did not loſe more than a 
thouſand men, and there were only M. 
Hamilton's troops and mine, that en- 
gaged: Hamilton was taken; Lord Dun- 
gan, the Chevalier de Vaudray *, the 
Count d' Hoquincourt, ſon of the Marſhal 
of that name, and Lord Carlingford were 
killed. The loſs of the enemy was in- 
conſiderable: La Caillemotte, brother 
to the Marquis de Rouvigny, afterwards 
created Viſcount Galway, was killed at 
the paſſage. of Old- Bridge; Schomberg 
was killed by an exempt and fome life- 
guards, 2 2 on account of his blue rib- 
him for the Prince of Orange. 

SEVERAL days paſt befote the enemy 
came to Dublin; Which gore riſe to a 


Ac had been my geben, 0 


report 
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report in Flanders, and even throughout 7690. 
— 


Europe, that the Prince of Orange was 
killed. It is true, that, the evening pre- 
ceding the battle of the Boyne, he had 
been ſlightly wounded by a cannon-ball, 


which grazed the top of his ſhoulder. _- 


At length the enemy began to move, and 
proceded from Dublin to Limerick. The 
ſame day they made their appearance, the 
French troops retired to Galway. We left 
M. de Boiſſeleau, a Frenchman, Captain 
in his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's guards, and 
Major General, to command in the town, 
with all our Iriſh infantry, amounting to 
about twenty thouſand men, of whom 
however not more than one half were 
armed, We kept the field with our 
cavlary, which might make up three 
thouſand five hundred horſe. We en- 
camped at firſt five miles from Limerick 
on this fide the river Shannon, which 
paſſes through it, in order to keep up a 


free communication with the town. In 


this our ſacceſs was complete; the enemy 


never: daring to attempt inveſting it on 
our fide, nor even to ſend any party acroſs 
oe river, which is only fordable in ſome - 


* 
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parts. The place had no fortification 
but a wall without ramparts, and ſome 
miſerable little towers without ditches. 
We had made a fort of coyered way all 
round, and a kind of horn- work paliſſaded 


before the great gate; but the enemy did 


not attack it on that ſide. They opened 
their trenches at a diſtance to the left; they 
erected batteries, made a breach of a hun- 
dred toiſes, and then ſummoned the garri- 
ſon to ſurrender, The Iriſh would not 
liſten to the meſſage ; i in conſequence the 


Prince of Orange cauſed a general aſſault 


to be made with ten thouſand men. The 
trenches not being more than two toiſes 
from the paliſſades, and there being no 
ditch, the enemy had mounted the breach, 


before any alarm was given of the attack. 


The fire of a battery, Which Boiſſeleau 
had formed on the inſide, checked them 
for ſome little time, but they ſoon made. 
their wiy into the town. The Iriſh 
forces advanced on every ſide, and charged 


the enemy afterwards i in the ſtreets with 


ſo much bravery, that they beat them 
back as far as the top of the breach, where 


| they endeayoured to make a lodgment, 


Brigadier 
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round the wall on the outſide, and char- 
ging them in the rear, drove them out, 
and entering by the breach, poſted him- 


ſelf there. In this action, the enemy had 


two thouſand men killed on the ſpot; 
on our ſide, there were not ſo many as 
four hundred. 

THz Prince of Orange ſeeing the ill 
ſucceſs, of this attack, and that he had 
loſt his choiceſt t troops in it, reſolyed to 
raiſe the fiege. He gave out through 
Europe that the continual rains had been 
the cauſe of it *: but I can affirm, that 
not a ſingle drop of rain fell for above a 


month before, or for three weeks after. 


Ar the time the ſiege was raiſed, there 


remained in Limerick not more than 


fifty barrels of powder, and we had not 
in the whole tract of Ireland, which re- 


mained in ſubjection to us, enough to 


double the quantity. 


* He alledged the ſame thing i in his ſpeech. to the | 


Eogliſh A2 
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7. 
Brigadier Talbot, who was then in the 1690. 
horn-work with five hundred men, ran 2 
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I had propoſed to the Duke of Tyr. | 


: connel, as ſoon as the enemy ſat down 


before Limerick, to paſs the Shannon with 
our three thouſand five hundred horſe, 
and deſtroy all the magazines they had 
left behind them, eſpecially at Dublin ; 
which would undoubtedly have reduced 
them to a neceſſity of decamping. As alt 


the'towns in this country were open and 
without defence, I was morally certain 
of ſucceeding in my enterprize; and as to 


getting back, which was objected to me 
as being very difficult, the knowledge I 
had of the country had already ſuggeſted 


to me, by what means it might be ef- 


fected; for beſide that we ſhould have 


had the ſtart of the enemy, I had na 


doubt of making my way into the North, 
and returning to our quarters by Sligo. 


The Duke of Tyrconnel, who was become 
heavy and fearful, would not agree to my 
propoſal: perhaps too there might be 
ſome degree of jealouſy at the bottom on 


his ſide; for as it did not ſuit with the 
dignity of Vice- roy to become a partiſan, 


and that, beſides, neither his age nor 


bulk were accommodated to ſuch an ex- 
| pedition, 
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have devolved upon me. 

A %noxrT time after, having learned, 
that 'a large convoy of artillery and 
ammunition was going to the camp be- 


fore Limerick, he detached Brigadier 


Sarsfield, with eight hundred horſe and 
dragoons, to attack it. Sarsfield fell 


upon them, beat the eſcort, and burned 


the convoy. This affair may have been 
the cauſe of the enemy being in want 
of powder and ball; which, joined to 
the obſtinate bravery of the Iriſh, with- 
out doubt determined the Prince of 
Orange to retreat. He ſoon after re- 
turned to England. ; 
Fux Duke of Tyrconnel thought it 
neceſſary for him to go to France in 
perſon, in order to repreſent the ill ſtate 


of affairs, and to make it underſtood, 
that, without very conſiderable ſuccours, 


we could not maintain our footing in 
Ireland. M. de Lauſun went with him, 
and carried back the Frans troops at 
the ſame time. 3 . 

Ir will not be improper in this place, 
to give ſome account of M. de Lauſun, 


more 
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more eſpecially, as he will not * men- 
” tioned any more in theſe memoirs. His 
12 is as extraordinary, as his life 
hath been romantic. He was a native of 
Gaſcony, and of a family of high diſtinc- 
tion. He contrived to advance himſelf 
at court, and to become the favourite of 
Louis XIV. who made him Captain of 
the life-guards, and created for him the 
office of Colonel-General of - dragoons. 
He not only treated the Miniſters and 
Courtiers with the utmoſt haughtineſs, 
but puſhed his pretenſions ſo far as not 
to be ſatisfied with privately marrying 
Mademoiſelle *, daughter of Monſieur 
Gaſton, of 3 to which the King had 
given his conſent; he inſiſted on permiſ- 
ſion to celebrate the marriage in pub- 
lic, with pomp, and in preſence of the 
King and all the Royal Family. The 
Princes of the blood remonſtrated; and 
the King forbad him to think any more 
of the marriage. But Lauſun, far from 
having a proper reſpect for his maſter 
and benefactor, was tranſported to ſuch 
a degree of rage, that he reproached the 


Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, 
King 
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King with having forfeited his word, and — 


even broke his ſword in his preſence, 
telling him, he did not deſerve that it 


Would ever be drawn again in his ſer- 
vice. The King, notwithſtanding this 


impertinence, offered to forget all that 
had paſt, and even to make him a Duke, 


Marſhal of France, and Governor of a 


Province, provided he would give up his 


pretenſions to Mademoiſelle ; but he re- 


fuſed every thing ; in ſo much, that the 
King, highly provoked, confined him to 


the caſtle of Pignerol, where he re- 


mained many years, till Mademoiſelle, 
whom he had ſecretly eſpouſed, gave the 
principality of Dombes to the Duke of 


Mayne, to obtain his rcleaſe, He af- 


terwards went over to England, from 
whence, in 1688, he returned to France 
with the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
as I have mentioned before. The Moſt 
Chriſtian King, at the requeſt of the 
Queen, promoted him to a Dukedom, 
and gave him the fame freedom of ac- 
ceſs he had formerly. When he came 
to Ireland, at the head of the auxiliary 
pops, he made it appear, that, if ever 

he 
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. he had had any knowledge of the military 


profefon, he had by that time totally for- 
gotten it. At the action of the Boyne, 


I was with him in the morning, when 


the enemy paſſed the river at Slane; 
he ſaid, we muſt attack them; but while 
he was endeavouring to find out a pro- 
per ſpot to act upon, the enemy had 
time to get into the plain and form 
themſelves : after which 1 obſerved to 
him, that there was no poſſbility of 
charging them. In ſhort, in Ireland, 
he' ſhewed neither capacity nor reſo- 
lution; though on other occaſions he 
was ſaid to be a man of great perſonal 
bravery. He had a ſort of ſenſe, which 
conſiſted only in turning every thing 1 to 
ridicule, inſinuating himſelf into every 
body's confidence, worming out their 
ſecrets, and playing upon their foibles. 
He was noble in his carriage, generous, 
and grand in his mode of living. He 
loved high play, and played much like 
a gentleman. His figure was very di- 
minutive, and it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive how he could ever have become a fa- 
yourite with the ladies. After the death 
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of Mademoiſelle, he married the daugh- 1690 
ter of the Marſhal de Lorges, by whom N 


he had no children. The King of Eng- 
land gave him the order of the garter. 


TyRCONXEL had left the general 
command of the kingdom, in his abſence, 
to me: and I, being deſirous of extend- 
ing my quarters beyond the river Shan- 


non, paſſed over the Bridge at Ban- 


naghir, with all my cavalry, ſeven bat- 
talions, and four pieces of cannon, and 
attacked the caſtle of Bir: but through 
the unſkilfulneſs of my gunners, Who 
never could bring their guns to bear 


upon the caſtle, I found myſelf under a 


neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege; for Ge- 
neral Douglaſs, having got. together a 


large body of the enemy, came to the 


aſſiſtance of the beſieged, and I did not 


think it right to hazard an action againſt 


fo unequal a force. For this reaſon I 
retreated two miles back, into a very 
good poſt, from which I afterwards re- 
Paſſed the Shannon. 
+ Soon. after; 1 had intelligence,” that 
| Lord Churchill had diſembarked near 
| A with eight thouſand, men. He 
; 8 laid 
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, laid ſiege to that place, took it in a few 
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days, and from thence marched to Corke. 
F had, in the mean time, drawn together 
between ſeven and eight thouſand men, 


and advanced on the ſide of Killmallock, 


with intent, if peſſible, to ſuccour the 
place: but all the enemy's troops in that 
quarter being joined, I found myſelf ſo 
inferior in numbers, that I contented 
myſelf with obſerving them; and when 


. the expedition was finiſhed, we all-re- 


tired into our quarters. The Duke of 
Grafton, ſon to King Charles II. Vices 
Admiral of England, who came a volun- 
teer with Churchill, was killed at Corke. 
Tur I might not interrupt the de- 
tail of military occurrences, I have omit- 
ted ſeveral particulars of intrigues and 
cabals, which I an now give a * 


account of. 


Font the time of che King's naive 


at Dublin, ſeveral of the Iriſh conceived 


an averſion for Lord Melford, a Scotch- 
man, who was Prime Miniſter, and Se- 
eretary of State. The Duke of Tyrcon- 
nel; who faw with difpleaſure the great 
eredit of this fayourite, contributed, un- 

3 | derhand, 
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og 


dethand, to make the publie murmurs 4690. 
break out, and at length cauſed an ad. 


dreſs” ta be preſented to the King, in 
the name of the Iriſh nation, requeſting 
that Melford might be diſmiſſed. The 
King, in the preſent circumſtances, 


thought he could not refuſe the re- 


queſt of a nation, which was maki ng 
ſuch noble exertions in his favour, and 


have the obligation of being re- eſtabliſfi- 
ed on the throne of England. Melford 
therefore was ſent to France, and from 
thence to Rome, to reſide at the Pope's 
court, as the King's Miniſter. Sir Rich- 
ard Nagle, an Iriſhman, who was Attor- 
ney-General, was, at the ſolicitation of 
Tyrconnel, appointed Secretary of State. 
He was a very honeſt man, ſenſible, and 
very able in his own profeſſion ; but 
not in the leaſt converſant with affairs 
of State. Brigadier Luttrell had been 
one of the principal inſtigators of this 
buſineſs, and ſhewed, in the ſequel, what 
he Was capable of; for, after the battle of 
the Boyne, the Duke of Tyreonnel being 
: _—_ become Vice-Roy of Ireland, by 
0 "me 
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2690. the departure of the King, Luttrell was 


perpetually ſpeaking ill of Tyrconnel; 
and inflaming every body againſt him. 


He contrived to incenſe the principal 
people of the nation to ſuch a degree, 


that one day Sarsfield came to me from 
them, and after engaging me to ſecrecy, 
told me, that being convinced of the 
treachery of Tyrconnel, they bad re- 
ſolved to put him in arreſt; and there- 
fore he was to propoſe to me from 
them, that I ſhould take upon me the 
command of the kingdom. I made him 
a ſhort anſwer: that I was aſtoniſhed 


they ſhould dare to make ſuch a pro- 
poſition to me; that acting againſt the 
Vice-Roy, in any manner, was high 


treaſon; and conſequently, if they did 


not give over their cabals, I ſhould be- 


come their enemy, and acquaint the 
King and Tyrconnel. My ſpeech made 
an impreſſion upon them, and prevented 
the execution of their deſigns. After 


the departure of Tyrconnel for France, 
Sarsfield, Simon Luttrell, brother to the 
Brigadier, and Brigadier Dorrington, ; came 


© me at; Limerick, from the general 
aſſembly 
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aſſembly of the nation, to tell me, they 1690. 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, that Tyrconnel + 
would not repreſent their wants with 
ſufficient force to the court of France; 
and therefore they begged of me to 
take meaſures for' the doing of it my- 
ſelf. My anſwer was, that I was aſto- 
niſhed they dared to hold ſuch aſſemblies 
without my permiſſion; that I forbad 
them to hold any for the future, and 
that the next morning I would acquaint 
them with my intentions reſpecting the 
matter they had ſpoken to me upon. Ac- 
cordingly I ſummoned all the principal 
Lords, as well of the clergy as laity, 
and all the military officers, down to the 5 I 
Colonels incluſive, to attend me. I made 
them a ſpeech nearly to the ſame pur- 
poſe as I had done the night before; 

but to ſhew how well I was inclined, 1 
ſaid, that to oblige them, I was willing 
to ſend ſuch perſons as they ſhould a- 
prove of, to France, in order to repre». | 
ſent their real condition and neceſſities. 
I propoſed to them the Biſhop of Corke; 
the two Luttrells, and Colonel Purcell. 
My choice was unanimouſly approved; 
Vor. I. F and 
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3690. and a few days after I diſpatched my de- 
— 
puties: at the fame time I ſent Briga- 


dier Maxwell, a Scotchman, to explain 
to the King, my reaſons for appointing 


this deputation, and to beg of him not 


to ſuffer either Brigadier Luttrell or Co- 
lonel Purcell to return; they were the 
two moſt dangerous incendiaries, and 
J had choſen them on purpoſe to get 
them out of the way. When theſe gen- 
tlemen were got on board, they con- 
ceived a ſuſpicion that Maxwell might 
be charged with ſome inſtructions rela- 
tive to them, for which reaſon they pro- 
poſed to throw bim overboard ; but were 
prevented by the Biſhop. and the elder 
Luttrell. The firſt was a prelate of diſ- 
tinguiſhed piety ; the other was of an 
obliging diſpoſition, and always appear- 
ed to me to be a man of honour. Not- 
withſtanding Maxwell's repreſentations, 
the King permitted theſe gentlemen to 
return to Ireland. Tyrconnel conſent- 
ed to it; but he had reaſon to repent 
of it after. As they had apprehenſions 
of being impriſoned, they cauſed it to 
be inſinuated to the King, that the 

: Iriſh 
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0 Iriſh would- -retaliate upon me for what- 
ever treatment they might receive; and 
this conſideration determined the King 
to let them come back to Ireland. 

Nor hid of any conſequence paſſed 
during the winter; and I had no other 
employment but viſiting the country and 
the poſts; putting the troops in proper 
order, and ſtoring the magazines. 

ABouT the middle of January, the 


1690. 
8 


1691. 


Duke of Tyrconnel returned to Ireland, 


and the King not chooſing to leave me 
in a country ſo full of troubles, order- 
ed me again over to France, whither I 
repaired in February. Immediately af- 
ter my arrival, the Moſt Chriſtian King 


ſet out for the ſiege of Mons: and 1 


had the honour to attend him as a vo- 


lunteer. The King was alſo deſirous of 


going there; but he was privately re- 
queſted 'not to make the propoſal. At 
this time the Prince of Orange was at the 
Hague, where a Congreſs was held of the 
molt conſiderable Princes of the league, 
who were concerting meaſures to carry 
on the war with greater vigour : the fiege 
of Mons, therefore, A place, as it were, 
"PX. under 
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under their noſe, ſurprized and mortified 
them. The Prince of Orange immedi- 


ately afſemhled his army, hut as it was 
very inferior to ours, he did not dare to 
advance further than to Hall. The Moſt 
Chriſtian King called a council of his 
Generals, to determine what was to be 
done, in caſe the enemy ſhould attempt 
to ſuccour the place. The opinion of 
Marſhal Luxemburg was to keep within 
their lines; and his advice was purſued. 

THe reaſon he aſſigned was, that with 
a ſmall army, which is not ſufficient to 
be equally in force in every part of their 
circumvallation, it is beſt on the ap- 
proach of an enemy to quit the lines, 
and advance to give them battle; but 
when there are troops enough to encamp 
in two lines, inveſting the whole circuit 
of the place beſieged, it is beſt to avail 
one's ſelf of the advantage derived from a 
good intrenchment, eſpecially as by that 
means the ſiege is neither interrupted 
nor ſlackened, 

Tux fiege did not laſt more than three 
weeks after the trenches were opened ; 
there were not many killed in the courſe 


of 
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of it, and only two actions of any con- 1691. 
— 
ſequence. Both of theſe were at the 


horn work. To gratify Lieutenant=Ge- 


neral, the Count de Boufflers, M. de 


Vauban, Chief Engineer, conſented to 
an attack upon that part of the fortifi- 
cation, at the time he had the command 


of the intrenchments. I was preſent: 


we made our entry with tolerable eaſe, 


though the breach was not yet very 


practieable; but in little mote than a 
quarter of an hour, before we could thake 
good our lodgment, the enemy ſallied 
out upon us, and drove us off; Bouf- 


flers was lightly wounded. Two days 


after, the cannon having completed the 
breach, we lodged ourſelves there, and 


maintained the poſt, The Prince of 
Bergues, Governor of the place; offered 
to capitulate on the gth of April, and 


obtained very honourable terms. The 


Moſt Chriſtian King returned immedi- 


ately to Verſailles, and diſmiſſed all the 
troops to their ſeveral quarters: 
Tur army commanded by Marſhal 


Luxemburg aſſembled again in the month 
of May, and I ſerved with him in qua- 
1 lity 
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1691. lity 1 NO t of 11 
| 91. lity of volunteer. No event of any im- 


portance occurred in this campaign; the 
whole paſſed in watehing each other's 
motions, and laying waſte the coun- 
try. About September, the Prince of 
Orange quitted the army, and reſigned 
the command to the Prince of Waldeck. 
The 18th of September, M. de Luxem- 
burg, having learned that the enemy 
were decamping from Leuſe, went thi- 
ther in haſte with twenty- one ſquadrons 
of the houſhold troops and Gendarme- 
rie, giving orders to M. de Roſen to fol- 
low him with thirty ſquadrons; he took 
likewiſe three regiments, commanded by 
the Marquis d'Alegre, Brigadier. On 
his arrival, he found that the enemy had 
already paſſed the brook of Catoire, and 
that there remained only ten ſquadrons 


on this ſide the water, and ſome batta- | 


lions in the farms of Catoire. The ene- 
my, taking the troops that appeared, to 
be no more than the Marquis de Vil- 


| lars' detachment, who was Major-Ge- 


neral, cauſed the cavalry of their right 
wing, which compoſed the rear guard, 
to repaſs, in order to attack him; but 

diſcovering 
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diſcovering their miſtake, they drew up 2 


in order of battle, with their right is. 
the rivulet of -Leuſe, and their left to 
that of Catoire. They had about ſeventy 
ſquadrons, and the ground being nar- 


row, they were obliged to form them 


ſelves into three lines. Marſhal Lux- 
emburg began with lining the hedges 
with Wagens to check and amuſe the 


enemy's infantry; after which, having | 


formed a firſt line, and' placed- the Gen- 
darmerie in the ſecond, he gave orders 
to charge. The firſt line of the enemy 
did wonders, and our troops were put 
in confuſion; but at laſt, after a ſmart 
reſiſtance, the enemy gave way. Our 
firſt line being formed again, partly with 
the Gendarmerie, and partly in the ſe- 
cond line, we marched againſt the ſes 
cond line of the enemy, which, as ſoon 
as we were near them, gave us their fire; 
and took to flight: at fight of. this, 
the third line turned their backs, and 
fled too. We purſued them no fur- 
ther than to the rivulet, for their whole 
army was returning, and formed on 
the other fide, as they came up; almoſt 
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all their infantry had been witneſſes of 
the action. The enemy had fifteen hun- 
dred killed on the ſpot. Our loſs did 
not exceed four hundred; but a num- 
ber of officers of rank, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Ogier, Major-General Neuchal, and 
Brigadier Thoiras, were among the ſlain. 
M. de Roſen was advancing ſlowly to 
join us; but as he was {till at a diſtance, 
when the action ended, M. de Luxem- 
burg ſent him orders to halt; and for 
fear the whole of the enemy's army ſhould 
come upon us, we put ourſelves in march 
as ſoon as poſſible, and got back the 


| fame evening to Tournay ; from whence 


we proceeded afterwards to COUNTER: to 
finiſh the campaign. 

ALTHouGH I do not chooſe to inſert 
any thing in my memoirs, but what I 
have been an eye-witneſs of myſelf; yet, 
as the events that occurred in Ireland 
this year, were very intereſting to the 
King of England, I think it right to 
mention them. 

Ar the requeſt of the King, hig 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had ſent Lieu- 
tenant - General de Saint Ruth to com- 

mand 
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mand the army in Ireland, under the 1691. 
Vice-Roy, and he had with him Major 
Generals d' Uſſon, and the . de 


Teſle. 


Tux armies being aſſembled, General 


Ginckle, Commander. in Chief of the 
enemy, marched to Athlone, and hav- 


ing, without difficulty, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of one of the ſuburbs, determined to at- 


tack the place acroſs the river Shannon, 


which lay between them; the project 


was the more ridiculous, as the river 


is very broad, has but one ford, which 
is very deep, near the bridge, admitting 
only ſix men in front, and the King's 
Army was encamped two miles from 
Athlone, on the ſame fide the river, 
and .conſequently in a fituation to throw 
in any number of troops that might be 


wanted. As the fortifications of the town 


on that fide, which was neareſt to the 
King's army, were nothing but mud, it 


had been propoſed to Saint Ruth, to le- 


vel the curtains, ſo that the army might 


enter the place in. order of battle, if 


there ſhould be occaſion ; but he payed 
no attention to it. Ginckle, having erect. 
ed 
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ed batteries on the fide of the river, and 


made a breach in the wall, ordered an 
aſſault. It was to no purpoſe that Max- 


well, Major- General of the day, whoſe 
tour of duty it was to command there at 
that time, gave intelligence to Saint Ruth 


of the preparations he ſaw going for- 
ward, and deſired a reinforcement, hav- 
ing no more than two battalions of 


freſh. troops (for the guard there was 


relieved as in trenches); the anſwer he 
received was, that if he was afraid, they 
would ſend another General officer. At 
length the enemy threw themſelves into 


the river, and ſtormed the breach, which 


was abandoned by our troops after one 
fire. Maxwell kept his ground with 
a few officers; but moſt of them being 
killed by his ſide, he was taken pri- 
ſoner; and after that, the enemy moved 
quietly along the rampart. Saint Ruth 
hearing the attack, and being in fear of 
ſome miſchance, diſpatched Major-Ge- 
neral John Hamilton, with two brigades 
of infantry; but it was too late, for he 
found the rampart lined with the enemy's 
troops, which obliged him to return to 
my = the 
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the camp. Saint Ruth then quitted 169 gh 


his poſt, and retired to Aghrim. This 
was another great fault; for the enemy, 
though maſters of Athlone, could not. 
have made their way into the opem c coun- 
try on account of a great moraſs. 
SAINT Ruth was naturally very ey; | 
and though the Vice-Roy paid him every 
attention imaginable,' and left the whole 
conduct of the campaign to his manage= | 
ment, yet the having a ſuperior in the 
army, was a perpetual ſource of diſcontent - 
to him. On this account he had recourſe 
to thoſe turbulent inſtruments 1 have al- 
ready mentioned, and threw out invectives 
on all occaſions againſt Tyrconnel, till at 
laſt he forced him to quit the army, 
and retire to Limerick ; after - which, - 
through vexation and ſhame for his diſ-— 
appointment at Athlone, he reſolved, at- 
all events, to come to a battle. It was 
not long before he was gratified; for 
the enemy, finding the paſſage open 
from Athlone, marched ſtrait to him. 
He was well poſted, having, at- ſome 
diſtance, in his front, a moraſs impaſſ- 
able by cavalry, except on the cauſeways,- 
| | where 
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ed them; but ſo deſirous was he of 
fighting, that he repeated the dictum 
of Marſhal Crequi: The more there 
were that paſſed, the more would 
be beaten; and the event proved the 
fame to him. The whole body of the 
enemy paſſed over, and rariged themſelves. 
in order of battle without interruption 3 
after which he attacked them. His in- 
fantry, in the beginning of the action, 
had the advantage of that of the enemy, 
and. drove them from their ground 
but were ſoon beaten back in their 
turn: both his wings of cavalry like- 
wiſe were routed ; and himſelf, as he 
was going to bring up his corps de re- 
ſerve, which conſiſted only of fix ſqua- 
drons, was killed by a cannon ſhot 
after which the King's army thought 
of nothing but flight. Several perſons 
have given out, that if he had not been 
killed, he would have gained the vic- 
tory ; but I appeal to the reader, whe- 
ther it was poſſible for him, with fix 
ſquadrons, to recover an action already 
loſt. All he could have done, would 

have 
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have been to have favoured the retreat ; 
which was done, by the general officers 


after his death. The loſs of the enemy 


was very conſiderable, ſo was that of the 
Iriſh. The remains of the army retired, 
part to Galway, and part to Limerick : 

the firſt. ſurrendered at the approach of 
the enemy, without ſtriking a ſtroke ; as 
to the other, being the only place in all 


Ireland, that held out for the King, the | 


enemy blockaded it on all ſides; and in 
the month of September, the Duke of 
Tyrconnel died in the town. 

Towaxps the end of the year, theIriſh, 
being in abſolute want of proviſions, 
propoſed to capitulate. The General of 
the enemy offered to reſtore to them all 
their effects, and to permit the exerciſe 
of their religion, in the ſame manner as 
was done in the reign of Charles II. on 
condition that they laid down their arms, 


and went back to live quietly at their re- 


ſpective homes: but the Iriſh would not 


accept theſe conditions; and at laſt it was 


agreed, that all who were then in Limerick 
ſhould be at liberty to return home, and 
have poſſeſſion of their eſtates and ef. 

a fects; 
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1691. fects; and that proper veſſels ſhould be 


provided for thoſe, who might chooſe to 
be conveyed to France. They were 
much to blame in neglecting to include 
in this agreement, all the Iriſh in gene- 


ral; for the Generals of the enemy would 
have conſented to every thing for the ſake 


of putting an end to this War; but the 
incapacity of the deputies, who were en- 
truſted by the garriſon to conduct the 


capitulation, and perhaps the fear, that 
this propoſition might be an obſtagle-to 


the tranſportation of the troops, which 
ſome perſons, for views of private in- 
tereſt, were particularly deſirous of, might 
be the reaſon why it was not even men- 
tioned. + Many noblemen and officers, 
who were priſoners, were ruined by this : 
for they loſt their eſtates, without ob- 
taining any certainty of recovering their 
liberty. 


To conclude what relates to the war in 


| Ireland, 1t will not be improper to ſay 


ſomething here of the N perſons, 


who took part in it. 


RichARD TALBOT, Duke of Wye 
nel, was a native of Ireland, of a good fa- 
T2 -. mily: 
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mily : his ſtature was. above, the ordinary —— 


fize; he had greatexperience of the world, 


having been early introduced into the 


beſt company, and poſſeſſed of an honour- 
able employment in the houſhold of the 
Duke of Vork; who, upon his ſucceſſion 
to the crown, raiſed him to the dignity of 
an Earl, and well knowing his zeal and 
attachment, made him ſoon after Vice- 


roy of Ireland. He was a man of very 


good ſenſe, very obliging, but immode- 
rately vain, and full of cunning. Though 
he had acquired great poſſeſſions, it could 
not be faid, that he had employed im- 
proper means, for he never appeared to 


have a paſſion for money. He had not a 


military genius, but much courage. After 


the Prince of Orange's invaſion, his 


firmneſs preſerved Ireland, and he nobly 
refuſed all the offers, that were made to 
induce him to ſubmit. From the time 
of the battle of Boyne, he ſank prodi- 


giouſly, being become as irreſolute in 


his mind, as unwieldy in his perſon. 
PATRICK SARSFIELD was by birth a 
gentleman, and ſucceeded, by the death 
of his elder brother, to an eſtate of about 
two 


| 
| 
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a man of an amazing ſtature, utterly void 
of ſenſe, very good natured and very brave. 
He had ſerved as Enfign in France, in the 
regiment of Monmouth, and had alfo been 
Lieutenant of the life-guards in England. 
When the King went over to Ireland, 
he gave him a regiment of cavalry, and 
made him Brigadier. The affair of the 
convoy, which I have mentioned before, 
and in which he was victorious, elated 
him ſo much, that he thought himſelf 
the greateſt General in the world. Henry 
Luttrell contributed as much as poſſible 
to turn his head, by inceſſantly praiſing 


him in all companies ; not out of any 
real eſteem he had for him, but to make 


him popular, and by that means render 


him ſubſervient to his own deſigns. In 


effect, the Iriſh in general conceived : ſo 
high an opinion of him, that the King, 
to gratify them, created him Earl of 
Lucan, and in the next promotion made 
him Major-General. After the capitu- 
lation of Limerick, he went over to 
France, where the King gave him a troop 
we e and the Moſt Chriſtian 

| 3 King 
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King made him Major General. He was 169. 


killed in 1693 at the battle of Neerwinden. 


HENRY LUTTRELL was a gentleman - 


of Ireland, and had ſerved ſome cam- 
paigns as a ſubaltery in France; he had a 
great ſhare of ſenſe, a great ſhare of addreſs, 
a great ſhare of courage, and was a good 
officer; capable of any thing to accom- 
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pliſh his ends. From the taking of Gal- 


way, he was ſuſpected of a correſpondence 
with the enemy, inſomuch that Lord 


Lucan, his intimate friend, put him in 


arreſt at Limerick, by order of the Duke 
of Tyrconnel. After the capitulation 
of that place, the Prince of Orange gave 
him his elder brother's eſtate, and alſo 
A penſion of two thouſand crowns. He 
was aſſaſſinated at Dublin in 1717, nor 
could it ever be diſcovered by whom. 
ABourT the beginning of this year, the 


1692. 


Iriſh troops arrived from Limerick at 


Breſt, to the number of twenty thouſand 
men, or thereabouts. They were imme 
diately put into quarters in Brittany, and 
the King went in perſon to review them. 
He formed them into nine regiments 
of infantry of two battalions each, two 
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and two troops of life-guards, of which 
the firſt was given to me, and the ſecond 
to Lord Lucan. All theſe troops were 
under the King's commiſſion, but paid 
out of the French treaſury. 

* Thris winter the moſt Chriſtian 
King, convinced that the ſpeedieſt me- 
thod of putting an end to the war, would 
be to re-eſtabliſh the King on the throne 
of England, and excited moreover to this 
generous undertaking, by the friendſhip 


he naturally entertained for that Prince, 


gave orders for equipping a great fleet, 


forty-four ſhips of which were fitting out 


at Breſt, and thirty-five at Toulon. All 
the Iriſh troops, with ſome battalions and 
ſome ſquadrons of French, were can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of la Hogue 


and Havre de Grace, where the embarka- 


tion was to take place; and the King re- 


paired to a ſmall diſtance from la Hogue 
at the latter end of April. 

Tux fleet was ordered to rendezvous 
off Uſhant in the month of May; but 
the Count d Eſtrees, with the ſhips from 


Toulon, was detained ſix weeks in the 


„ See Nate, No. III. 
Mediter- 
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Mediterranean by contrary winds. The — 


Moſt Chriſtian King, impatient to exe- 
cute his plan, ſent orders to the Che- 
valier de Tourville, Admiral of the fleet, 
to enter the channel with the ſhips from 
Breſt, without waiting for the ſquadron | 
under the Count d'Eſtrees, and to fight the 
enemy at all events, if he met with them. 
The Admiral, who was the moſt able ſea- 
man in France, and perhaps in the world, 
was piqued that in the laſt campaign, ſome 
perſons had endeavoured to do him ill 
offices at court, and even accuſed him of 
not being fond of engagements ; he there- 
fore, without heſitation, executed the 
order he had received. He entered the 
channel with his forty-four ſhips of the 
line, and having learned, that the com- 
bined fleets of England and Holland, to 
the number of eighty-five ſhips of the 
line, were at Spithead, he ſteered for that 
place. The Dutch ſeeing him advance 

with all his fails ſet, and ſo inferior a force, 
at firſt ſuſpected ſome treachery, and kept 
their wind: but they ſoon found their 
fears were falſe. Tourville attacked the 
Engliſh with great ſpirit; the action 
G 2 continued 
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1692. continued till night, and never was any 
— 


engagement more brilliant, bolder, or 
more glorious for the French navy. 
Tourville, though ſurrounded by ene- 


mies, fought like a lion: the enemy did 


not take a ſingle ſhip, nor even ventured 


to force his line: however, as he ſaw that 


he could not maintain ſo unequal a com- 


bat, and had already loſt a great number 


of men, he thought prudence required 
of him to retreat in the night to the coaft 
of France ; which he did, and was follow- 
ed by the enemy's fleet. 
WE had heard the ſound of the guns 
very diſtinctly, and the next morning we 


deſcried a number of ſhips advancing to 


our coaſts. At firſt we diſtinguiſhed only 
the French colours, and thought that our 


victorious fleet was come to tranſport us 
to England ; but our joy was of ſhort 


duration, for ſoon after we diſcovered the 


Engliſh flag, which convinced us but too 
fully, that the allies were in Purſuit of 
our ſhips. 


TouRviLLE was in hopes of having 


tide enough to get through the race of 


: | Alderney, and ſome of his ſhips paſſed it ; 


6 the 
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the tide however failing, he moored with 1692. 


the reſt at the entrance; but the ſtrength 


of the current having brought his anchors 
home, he was under a neceſſity of cutting 
his cables, and penetrating through the 
enemy's line, who were moored likewiſe 
near him. Four of his ſhips that were 
moſt damaged, put into Cherbourg, 
where the enemy burned them a few days 
after; and he with thirteen ſhips en- 


tered the bay of la Hogue. He imme- 
diately anchored in line, as near land as 


he could, and came on ſhore to wait upon 


the King of England, who lodged near 
the coaſt, to receive his orders, and 
conſult upon what was proper, to be 
done. 


Taz Marſhal de Bellefont, who was 


to command. the land forces, and all the 


general officers, as well of ſea as land, 
were ſummoned to the council. Tour- 
ville propoſed all the different courſes 


that remained to be taken; but at the 
ſame time ſhewed, that according to all 


appearance, there was not one, by which 


the ſhips could be ſaved; and in caſe it 


ſhould, be determined to. defend them, 
| G 3 5 every 


is 
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1692. 'every foul ; in them muſt inevitably periſh, 
— 


if the enemy ſhould ſet fire to them. It was 
reſolved therefore to run them aground, 
after having taken out of them every 
thing we could, and to employ the floops, 
of which we had a great number deſtined 
for the diſembarkation, to prevent them 
from being ſet on fire. Theenemy, who 
were in a line of battle at the entrance of 
the bay, ſent ſome ſhips of war to can- 
nonade the fort of la Hogue, and to ſup- 
port their ſloops, which were advancing 
in good order with ſome fire ſhips : ours 
put forward to meet them; but as ſoon. 
as they came within muſket ſhot, the 
enemy, more accuſtomed and better ſkilled 
in manceuvres of that ſort than our people, 
drove them back to land; after which 
they took poſſeſſion of the ſhips, but not 
being able to get them off, burned them. 
AFTER this unfortunate expedition, 
we, continued ſome time longer on the 
coalt ; till, by order from the French 
court, the troops marched to reinforce 
the army on the frontiers. Then the 
King returned to Saint Germains, and in 

June I ſet forward. for Flanders. 
I arrived 
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I arrived at the camp before Namur, 
the day after the town ſurrendered. The 
Prince of Orange had come up with his. 
army to relieve it; but Marſhal Luxem- 


burg, who commanded the army of ob- 


ſervation, making his appearance on the 
Mehaigne, the enemy did not dare to 
attempt the paſſage. After the taking of 


10% 


\ CIs 2 3 


Namur, the Moft Chriſtian King returned | 


to Verſailles. . 


Tux Prince of Orange, vexed, that big 


preſence had anſwered no other end 
than to give a greater luſtre to the conqueſt 
of Namur, reſolved to ſeek a an occaſion KI 
coming to a eite 255 YOM 


ArTER ſome encampments and mar- 


ches on both ſides, we came on the firſt 
of Auguſt and encamped at Steenkirk, 
near 21 08 and the . at a 


oe 


near Hall. *J 

Tux Prince of Orange, having diſ- 
covered, that a Secretary of the Elector 
of Bavaria gave intelligence to Marſſial 
Luxemburg of every thing that paſſed, 
determined to avail himſelf of this ſecret 
correſpondence, with a view of ſurprizing 
our N He accordingly obliged this 
5 G 4 man 
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1692. man to ſend information that the enem 
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were to be out the next day foraging. 
In conſequence, when they came at day- 
break to acquaint M. de Luxemburg, 
that the enemy was in ſight, he took no 
notice of it; but after ſeveral reports to 
the ſame effect had been made to him, 
he got on horſeback, and advancing a 
little in front of the camp, diſcovered 
the columns of infantry : upon which 
be at firſt ordered the troops, that were 
encamped on the fide neareſt the enemy 
to repaſs the rivulet of Enghien ; but 
ſoon after he reſolved not to make any 
movement, but to maintain himſelf in 
the ſituation he was in, although the ri- 
vulet divided our army, and conſequently 
the communication was not ſo eaſy for 
the motions neceſſary to be made in a 
general action. He cauſed therefore ſome 
troops to advance, as well to reinforce, as 
to ſupport thoſe, that were encamped in 
our front, and all was in readineſs before 
eleven in the morning, In the mean 
time the enemy came up in columns, and 
formed; but as the country was much 
broken, 700 could not Set in order and 
10 Fniſh 
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finiſh their diſpoſitions till about one in 22. 


the afternoon. Then they made a „„ 


rious attack on our right, and notwith- 


ſtanding the reſiſtance of the troops, they 
drove us from our ground, and made 
themſelves maſters of the cannon: there 
was only one battalion of the regiment of 


Orleans, that maintained itſelf in its 


poſt ; Pollier's brigade, which was or 
dered up, made a dead ſtop at a certain 
diſtance from the enemy; but did not fly. 
Upon this M. de Luxemburg, who ſaw 
the neceſſity of a vigorous effort, to re- 
cover the affair, ſent for the brigade of 

guards, which charged ſword in hand, 
and overthrew every thing in its way. 


Several brigades on the right and left did 
the ſame, ſo that we drove the enemy. 
with prodigious ſlaughter, a full quarter 


of a league to the other ſide of the wood. 


Our golden troop, conſiſting of the Duke 


of Orleans, the Duke of Bourbon, Prince 
of Conti, Duke of Vendoſme, Grand 


Prior, and many others, were during the 


whole action with M. de Luxemburg, 


expoſed to the hotteſt fire. Night 
coming on, it was thought proper not to 


puſh 
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. puſh our advantage, though ſome pro- 


poſed, that we ſhould avail ourſelves of 
this opportunity to attack the enemy. 
M. de Luxemburg maintained, that it 
would be ſacrificing a great number of 
men, without even a hope of having day- 
light ſufficient to make the action de- 
cifive; more eſpecially as the country 
was much broken and full of hedges. 
The loſs on both ſides, in two hours time, 
which was the continuance of this battle, 
amounted to more than ſeven thouſand 
killed on the field; M. de Luxemburg 
declared, he had never ſeen ſo warm an 
action. 

Ir has been W r chat we 
were ſurprized by the Prince of Orange; 
and it appears from the account I have 
given, that M. de Luxemburg, impoſed 
upon by the letter from his ſpy, had no 
idea, that the enemy intended to attack 
him; but it does not follow from this, 
that he was ſurprized; and indeed, it is 
no eaſy thing for one great army to ſur- 
prize another; for, as it is neceſſary to 
march by night and in columns, when the 
van dam its appearance, the rear is ſtill 

AI a great 
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is time e to get under arms, and 
make the neceſſary e ror recei- 
ving the enemy. bo 
TRE Prince of ra lan two 
great faults that day ; the firſt was, not 
attacking our left at the ſame time as our 
right; for he could not expect to beat 
a whole army in one point: the fecond 
was, not having freſh troops ready to ſup- 
port thoſe that began the attack: if 
he had done this, I do not know what 
might have been the conſequence ; but I 
have been aſſured, that, during the action, 
that Prince remained at a great diſtance, 
without making any motion, or giving 


any order, though the general officers 


were eyery moment ſenuing to him Tor 


aſſiſtance. 3 ee oy 


THE reſt of the A paſſed 
cg > ce 
 TsxRveD again this year in F mens 


a Lieutenant General in the army of Mar- 


ſhal Luxemburg. The Moft Chriſtian 
King, intending to make himſelf maſter 
of Flanders, had aſſembled a prodigious 
army for that purpoſe, which he divided 


into 


as 1693. 
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1993: into two; one he n in perſon, 


having under him the Dauphin and Mar- 
ſhal Boufflers. Marſhal Luxemburg was 
at the head of the other. We marched 


from the neighbourhood of Mons, and 


advanced as far as Gemblours, where the 
King had his quarters. Here we re- 
mained ſome days, in expectation of con- 
voys, as was ſuppoſed, but we were greatly 
ſurprized, when on a ſudden it was de- 


clared to be the King's reſolution to 


return to Verſailles, and to ſend the Dau- 
phin to Germany with part of the army. 

The Prince of Orange, who had not 
more. than fifty thouſand men, was en- 
camped at Parks near Louvain to obſerve 
our motions, and endeavour to cover 
Bruſſels; but with a hundred and twenty 


thouſand men we mould haveoverwhelmed 


him, if he had dared to wait for us; we 
ſhould have made ourſelves maſters of the 


whole country, and taken Liege, and even 


Maeſtricht: nothing could ſtand in our 
way: and this was what made the depar- 
ture of the King the more unaccountable. 
As there could be no good reaſon for 


it, and as J never could learn any at all, 
either 
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we muſt conclude, that Providence did 


not approve the execution of theſe great 
deſigns. Some people have choſen to 


impute it to Madame Maintenon, who 
had accompanied the King to the fron- 
tiers, where ſhe remained. But for my 


own part, I cannot take upon me either 


to affirm or deny any thing of this. 


AFTER the ſeparation of the armies, 


we marched to Meldert, which was not 
above a league from the enemy. We 
found them ſo well poſted, that we did 


not think 'proper to attack them. Mar- 
ſhal Luxemburg made ſeveral marches 
and counter-marches, in order to draw 
them out, but for ſome time without 
ſucceſs. At Tongres, he ſurprized thir- 
ty ſquadrons, under the command of 
M. de Tilly; after which he marched and 
encamped at Vignamont, from whence 
he detached Marſhal Villeroy to beſiege 
Huy. The enemy, who were in fear 
for Liege, had placed thirty battalions 
in a ſtrong intrenched camp. We march 
ed to reconnoitre them, and had orders 
to make faſcines, as if we intended to 
attack 


either from the Miniſters or Generals, 1693. 
IE 
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attack them. The Prince of Orange 
in the mean time had moved into a camp, 
within the windings of the Geete, ſeven 
leagues from Vignamont, not doubting 


that he was far enough diſtant from us 


to have nothing to fear; but he was 
greatly miſtaking: for Marſhal Luxem- 
burg, whoſe principal aim was to bring 
him to an engagement, ſuddenly made 
a forced march, and came with all his 
cavalry in fight of the enemy on the 
28th of July. The infantry could not 
get up till it was very late; ſo that it 
was neceſſary to defer the battle till the 
next day, the 2gth. The Prince of 
Orange might have retired in the night, 
on the other ſide of the Geete, by means 
of a number of bridges he had over it; 
but the reports that had been ſpread 
of his behaviour in the preceding cam- 
paign, determined him to engage in ſpite 
of the remonſtrances of the EleQor of 
Bavaria, and the chiefs of his army. He 
had no more than ſixty-five battalions, 
and one hundred and fifty ſquadrons ; 
we had ninety-ſix battalions, and two 
hundred and ten ſquadrons. He was in 
©2272 6 | hopes, 
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hopes, by means of an intrenchment, to 309 | 


make himſelf a match for us; and in 
effect the enemy worked the rn 


night with ſo much diligence, that at 
break of day their intrenchments were 


raiſed to a conſiderable height. Their 
left wing Was covered by a goOc rivu- 


let, and their right by the village of 


Neerwinden; from whence it was near a 


quarter of a league to the other rivu- 


let: the ground it is true was full of 
incloſures, but ſtill it was a great fault 
to occupy it with ſo few troops; for 
if we had turned them on that ſide, 
the battle would have been decided in 
a very ſhort time, as we ſhould have 


taken their whole army in flank ; but 


we made a fault in that reſpect as well 
as they. | | 


M. Dr LUXEMBURG having recon- 
noitred the ſituation of the enemy, made 
his diſpoſition. He gave orders to the 


right only to keep the enemy in check, 
without attacking them, becauſe there 
was on that fide a ravine of great 
depth, and difficult to be paſſed. - He 


dre up in the center the greateſt part 
of 


ll 
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1693 of his cavalry, and puſhed the main body 


the right and left: upon which a terri- 


of his infantry againſt the left. 

LIEUTENANT-Generals de Rubantel, 
Montchevreuil and myſelf, were ordered 
to begin the attack: Rubantel on the 
intrenchments, to the right of Neerwin- 
den, with two brigades; Montchevreuil 


on the left, with the ſame number; and 
T on the village, with two other bri- 


gades. 
Tux village projefted out into the 
plain; ſo that, as we all three' marched 


| abreaſt of each other, I, who was in 


the center, attacked firſt. I forced the 
enemy to give way, and drove them from 


hedge to hedge as far as the plain, at 


the entrance of which I formed again 


in order of battle. The troops which 


were deſtined to attack on the right and 
left of me, inſtead of following their 


orders, thought they ſhould be leſs ex- 
| poſed to the enemy's fire by throwing 


themſelves into the village, by which 
means they got at once into my rear. 
The enemy, perceiving this ill-conduct- 
ed mancœuvre, re-entered the village by 


ble 
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under Rubantel and Montchevreuil were 


thrown into confuſion, and driven out 


—of the village; and in conſequence I 
found myſelf attacked on all ſides. After 
having loſt a prodigious number of men, 
my troops likewiſe. abandoned the front 
of the village, and while I was endea- 
vouring to maintain my ground, in hopes 


that M. de Luxemburg, to whom 1 had 
ſent, would advance to relieve me, 1 


found myſelf at laſt completely cut off, 
Seeing this, I reſolved to eſcape, if. poſs 
fible, by the plain, and having taken 
out my white cockade, paſled for an 
officer of the enemy: unfortunately Bri- 


gadier Churchill, brother to Lord Chur- 


chill, now Duke of Marlborough, and 
my uncle, came up, and recollecting the 
only Aid-de-camp I had with me, ſuſ- 
pected immediately that I might be there, 
and advancing to me, made me his pri- 
ſoner. After mutual ſalutations, he told 
me, he muſt conduct me to the Prince 
of Orange, We galloped a conſiderable 
time without meeting with, him; at laſt 


we found him at a great diſtance from the 


Vor. I. H place 
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| . pain of action, in a bottom, where neither 


friends nor enemies were to be ſeen. 
The Prince made me a very polite com- 
pliment, to which I only replied by a 
low bow : after looking ſtedfaſtly at 
me for an inſtant, he put on his hat, 
and I mine; then he ordered me to be 
carried to Lewe. Theſe circumſtances 
F have related, becauſe they have been 
repreſented very differently in the world, 
and ſtories have been formed m them 


very wide of the truth. 


AFTER JI was taken, Marſhal Lux- 
emburg made another attack, and got 
poſſeſſion of the greater part of the vil- 
lage, but was very near being diſlodged 
again; at laſt, however, by pouring in 


freſh troops, he drove the enemy quite 


out; and then, aſſiſted by the fire of 
our infantry, cauſed his cavalry to en- 
ter the intrenchments. After repeated 
charges, the enemy were entirely beaten 
and put to flight. The Prince of Orange 
and the Elector of Bavaria, retired with 


part of the ſhattered remains to Tirle- 


mont and Louvain. — of Naf- 
e 1 > H Ginkle 
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to Haagland. I was eſcorted by them 
as far as Sichem, from which place _ 
ſent me to mpegs and afterwards to 
Antwerp — 

Tue enemy loſt in this butts _— 
twenty thouſand men, and we at leaſt eight 


thouſand: Lieutenant-General Mont- 


chevreuil, Major-Generals Lord Lucan 
and Ligneville, ſeven Brigadiers of ca 
valry, and many other officers, were * 
led on our ſide. | 

Ir was not doubted, that Varel 
Luxemburg, after ſo complete à vic- 
tory, would have overrun all the Low 
Countries; but, to the ſurprize of eve- 
ry one, he remained inactive. The rea- 


ſon he aſſigned was, that for want of 
proviſions, he was not in a condition to 


advance; but this might eaſily be an- 
ſwered: The country abounded with 
ſubſiſtance; and the conſternation was 
ſo great, that if he had but puſhed for- 
ward a confiderable corps, they would 


have brought him in from all parts pro- 


viſions, and the keys of the towns. 
r Louvain, Mechlin, Lier, only 
um — waited 


* . 
*. 
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1693- waited his coming up, or even a ſum- 


mons, to ſurrender. I can take upon 
me to affirm this, for while I was there, 
they came to ſollicit my protection. 
Tuts inactivity of the F rench gave 
the Prince of Orange time to re- aſſemble 
an army, compoſed partly of the broken 
remains of that which he had, and partly 
of a reinforcement from Germany, and 
the troops of Wirtemberg, which he re- 
called from Flanders. With this army 
he marched, and poſted himſelf in the 
neighbourhood of Bruſſels; and M. de 
Euxemburg with his, employed himſelf 
the whole month of Auguſt, in procuring 
plenty of provifions and forage. for his 
troops in Brabant and the diſtrict of 
e 1270 
Arrxx the battle, M. 45 Luzanbure 
had demanded, agreeable to the terms 
of the cartel, that I ſhould be ſent back 
at the end of a fortnight; on his ſide, 
he had releaſed all the General, Officers 
of the enemy, that were priſoners on 
their parole; but notwithſtanding this, 
they detained me at Antwerp. It hap- 
P however, chat the Duke of Or- 
5 4 11 mond 
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mond could not, on account of his 


wounds, avail himſelf of the leave which 
was granted to the reſt; M. de Lux- 


emburg informed the enemy, that he 
ſhould not part with the Duke, till they 


had releaſed me. He alſo ſummoned 


Lieutenant-General Scravemore, and the 


other officers, to return to Namur. This 
produced the intended effect, and I joined 
our army at the camp of Nivelle. 
Prince of Orange certainly had a deſign 
of ſending me priſoner to England, where 
I ſhould have been cloſely confined: in 
the Tower of London, though that 
would have been contrary to all the 
rules of war; for, though he pretended 
that I was his ſubject, and conſequently 


a rebel, yet he had no right to treat me 


as ſuch, ſince I was not taken priſoner 
in a territory that belonged to him. We 
were in the country of the King of 
Spain, and I had the honour to ſerve as 
Lieutenant-General in the army of the 


M oſt Chriſtian King; ſo that the Prince 


of Orange could be conſidered in no 
other light on that es than as an 
auxiliary. of | þ 464: 8 K 4 
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Ix September, Marſhal Luxemburg, 


the Court, reſolved to attack Charleroy, 
For that purpoſe he marched and en- 
camped in the plains of Flerus, and 
Marſhal Villeroy was detached to befiege 
the place. M. de Vauban came, and had 
the direction of the ſiege. After the 
trenches were opened, M. de Luxemburg 
detached me with ſeventeen battalions 
and ſome horſe to the neighbourhood of 
Mons, where I was to encamp, not only 
to cover the country, but alſo with the 
view of having an advanced part of the 
army. ready to proceed. with expedition 
into Flanders, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
think fit to march thither. . 
 CHARLEROY was taken in a month, 
notwithſtanding the handſome defence 
made by M. de Caſtillo, afterwards Mar- 
quis of Villadarias ; and we. went to 


Courtray to finiſh the campaign. 


Tr1s year I ſerved in Flanders in the 
Dauphin's army, who had under him 
the Marſhals Luxemburg, Villeroy, Joy- 
euſe and Boufflers. But Luxemburg, 
92 2 particular Aline, commanded 
the 
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| the. other three, each of whom 1 in turn . | 


took the word from him, as we did 
from them. We paſſed the campaign in 
deſtroying the forage about the camps 
of Saint Tron, Tongres and Vignamant; 


the enemy were employed in the ſame 


manner on their ſide. ets 
Azzo the month of at wg the 
enemy no longer fearing any enterprize 


on our part, the ſeaſon being ſo far ad- 


vanced, formed a deſign to avail them- 
| ſelves of the poſition they were in, and 
make an incurſion into Flanders. They 
were not more than ſixteen leagues diſ- 


tant from the Scheld between Tournay 


and Oudenarde; whereas. we, by the 
circuit we were obliged to make, were 
twice the diſtance, They concluded from 
hence with reaſon, that by getting there 
before us, they might eaſily force our lines 
at Comines, and ſtationing themſelves in 
the middle of our country, draw from it 
plenty of ſubſiſtence and contributions. 
The confidence they had in the, execu- 
tion of this project, which could nqt 


naturally, mils of: ſucceſs, | was the. ,cauſe 


* its Maier. for thinking themſelves 
H 4. ſurg 
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| . ſure of their point, they marched at their 
© leiſure. The moment we underſtood 
they had decamped, we paſſed the Sambre 

near Namur, repaſſed it again at Merbes 

le Chateau, and by the moſt expeditious 
marches arrived at Tournay, with all our 
infantry, or at leaſt all our colours, at the 
fame time that the enemy arrived at Pottes 

and Eſcanaffe, where they propoſed to 

lay their bridges over the Scheld. 

His Royal Highneſs the Dauphin, who 
had advanced with the horſe and eight 

or ' ten, battalions, had been joined at 
Pont-Eſpierres, by Lieutenant General 

de la Valette, who with twelve battalions 

had the command of the lines. He drew 

up in'order of battle, within fight of the 
enemy, and formed a battery againſt them 
with ſome field pieces. The ſurprize of 

the Prince of Orange, who expected to 

find nobody there but la Valette, was 1b 
great, that he did not think proper to 
"riſk any thing that day. The next 
morning we were going to join the Dau- 
phin, who was only three leagues from 

us, but the enemy having put themſelves 

in march towards Oudenarde, we went 
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and encamped at Courtray. The Prince 
of Orange detached a part of his army, 


which took Huy, alle ſo "OI ou : 


campaign. 

Tris winter died the Marſhal Duke 
of Luxemburg, univerſally regretted 'by 
military men. Never man was poſſeſſed 
of more courage, vivacity, prudence and 
ability; never man had more the con- 
fidence of the troops under his command; 
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but the inactivity that had been obſerved 


in him after ſeveral of his victories, gave 


riſe to a ſuſpicion that he was not fond 


of putting an end to a war, from an opi- 
nion that he could not make the ſame 
figure at court, as at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men. When the buſineſs was 
to fight, no General ſhone more than he 
did; but as ſoon as the action was over, 


he choſe to take his eaſe, and ſeemed to 
attend more to his pleaſures, than to the 


operations of the campaign. His figure 
was altogether as extraordinary, as his 
humour and converſation were pleaſing. 
The familiarity of his diſpoſition, engaged 
the friendſhip of the officers; and his 
| VO in not troubling himſelf too 


much 


. to FE ——_ made him 
© adored by the men, who, on their ſide, 
| piqued themſelves on being always at 
their duty,, whenever he had occaſion to 
employ them. | n 
MaRsHAIL ViLLEROY was. ee 
General of the army in Flanders in the 
room of M. de Luxemburg, and I ſerved 
with him. Our army being inferior to 
that of the enemy, M. de Villeroy re- 
mained with one part in the lines at Co- 
mines, and Marſhal Boufflers, with the 
reſt, in the lines between the Lys and the 
Scheld. The Prince of Orange left the 
Elector of Bavaria with half his army in 
the neighbourhood of Oudenarde, and 
advanced with the remainder to Rouſelaer, 
one league from Comines. His deſign 
was to make us believe, that he intended 
to attack us, that we might be induced ta 
call in Boufflers to our aſſiſtance; and then 
by a countermarch, he meant to T 
ſuddenly before Namur. 
Wurx Marſhal Villeroy ſaw the Prince 
af Orange arrive at Rouſelaer, he propo- 
ſed to the King to attack him, which 
might have been executed with eaſe and 
OP a 
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a probability of ſucceſs; for, while we . 
ſhould have attacked him in front, Marſhal 
Boufflers could, in a night's march, paſy © 
the Lys near Courtray, and be at the back 
of the enemy by break of day: the Count 
de la Mothe, who was at Ypres with u 
body of troops, was to come up at the 
fame time on their right; ſo that it was 
likely we ſhould have cruſned them in 
this hole, into which they had ſo un- 
thinkingly thruſt themſelves, and from 
whence. not one of them. would hens 
eſcaped, if they had been beaten.. ö 
Tux court, perſiſting in its refolution 
of continuing on the defenſive, would 
not conſent to the propoſal. The Prince 
of Orange, having reſted ſome time at 
Rouſelaer, decamped in the month of 
June, and marched with the utmoſt di- 
ligence to Namur, which he had cauſed 
to be inveſted: by the Earl of Athlone. 
Marſhal Boufflers had however time to 
throw himſelf into the place with ſome 
regiments of dragoons. We remained 
with the army between Tournay and 
Courtray, till the NR was completely 
formed ; after which Marſhal Villeroy 
| reſolved 
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reſolved to attack the Prince of Vaude- 


mont, who was poſted near Deynſe with 
thirty battalions, and ſixty ſquadrons to 


obſerve our motions. With this view, we 


marched in the night, and though we had 
the Lys to paſs, and eight leagues to go, 
we were upon him, almoſt before he had 
any notice of us; we attacked and took 
two Pruſſian battalions, which were en- 
camped in his front. The Prince of 


Vaudemont judging it impoſſible to main- 


tain his ground, reſolved upon a retreat: 
which would have been extremely dif- 
ficult, T may even ſay, impoſſible to ac- 
compliſh, our whole left being already 
come up on his right flank, and myſelf 
with the infantry behind the village of 
Aerſeele, not more than a mile from the 


enemy. I had detached Brigadier de 


Surville with all the grenadiers, and was 
following with forty battalions, when on 
a ſudden a ſuperior order obliged me to 
halt; and by that means the enemy, whom 


we could have overtaken and charged, 


eſcaped from us. The conſequence of 


having beat them, would have been the 
raiſing of the ſiege, which they could not 
. have 
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ſhould have become ſuperior i in numbers, | 
particularly, when the ſuccours, which . 
were on their march from Germany, had 


joined us, we could, without ſtriking a 
ſtroke, have forced the Prince of Orange 
to abandon his enterprize, by putting 
ourſelves between Bruſſels and Namur, 
and ſo cutting off his ſupplies. 


VauDRMOx being retired to Ghent, 6 
we went and attacked Dixmuyde, which 


held out but a few days; the garriſon, 
conſiſting of eight battalions, were made 
priſoners; from thence, we proceeded to 
Deynſe, where were two battalions, which 
ſurrendered without reſiſtance. The 
commandant of the firſt of theſe places 


was beheaded; and that of the, other 
broke with diſgrace; which both of 


them deſerved, for not having defended 
themſelves as they ought to have done. 


Tus expeditions being over, we 


marched to Bruſſels, behind which city 


the Prince of Vaudemont had poſted him- h 


ſelf: Marſhal Villeroy wrote to the 
Elector of Bavaria, who Was Come thither 
from the camp before Namur, to ac- 


1 quaint 
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King, to bombard that capital of the 


Netherlands, by way of repriſal, for what 


the fleet of the allies was doing on the 
coaſts of France; but that, if his Electoral 
Highneſs would give his word, that no- 
thing of that kind ſhould be done in fu- 


ture, he would not carry into execution 


the orders he had received. The Electur 
at firſt made anſwer, that he would ſend 
to the Prince of Orange to know his re- 
ſolution; but as Marſhal Villeroy in- 
formed him that his orders would not 
admit of delay, and that he muſt have a 
deciſive anfwer immediately, the Elector 
declared; it was not in his powet to give 
a promiſe with reſpe& to that matter. 
Upon this the batteries being erected, we 


| bombarded the town for forty-eight hours, 


and threw great quantities of red hot balls 
into it. A more dreadful ſpectaele never 
was ſeen; nothing could more reſemble 
what we are told of the burning of Troy. 
The damage occaſioned by this confla- 
gration, was eſtimated to amount to 
twenty millions [of livres. 


— 
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FROM Bruſſels we marched to attempt 1695. 
chs relief of Nemur, and having been. 
joined by the detachments from Ger- 
many, we took the great road. E 
"AFTER paſſing the defile of ung Beoiles 
as we were going to encamp on the Me- 
haigne, we ſaw a large body of cavalry 
approaching on the other fide. At firſt 
we imagined this might be the Prince of 
Orange's army of obſervation, and that | 
they meant to diſpute with us the paſſage 
of the river; but we ſoon perceived that 
they had not that intention. It was 
M. de la Foreſt, who was coming with 
thirty ſquadrons to reconnoiĩtre us. Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy took all the cavalry he had 
in his camp; for the greateſt part of them 
were out foraging ; and paſſing over at 
Boneffe, attacked la Foreſt, who was al- 
ready diſpoſing himſelf to retire. He 
was put in diſorder and purſued to the 
enemy's camp, from which a large body 
of infantry ſallied out to facilitate la 
Foreſt's retreat: upon this we thought | 
proper to retire to our camp, for fear the 
enemy's whole army ſhould” fally' out 
upon us, as we had more than two leagues 


6 to 
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1695. to return: but we were not purſued, 
In this action we did not loſe more than 


a hundred men, and M. de la Foreſt loſt 
at leaſt four hundred. 6 | 
Tux next day, we went to reconnoitre 
the enemy's camp, whom we found ſtrongly 
poſted and intrenched in every part, ſo that 
it was determined, we could not attack 
them with any hopes of ſucceſs. We 
continued only three days in this camp; 
for, as ſoon as we learned that Namur 
had ſurrendered, we quitted it and re- 
turned to our own frontier. At the end 
of October, the enemy having begun to 
ſeparate in order to go into winter quar- 
ters, we did the ſame. . Marſhal Bout- 
flers had made a handſome defence, as 
well in the town as in the citadel. The 
Citadel being entirely open, he ſuſtained 
a general aſſault, and though the enemy 
had entered the place, he repulſed them 
with conſiderable loſs; but at laſt, ſeeing 
no. proſpect of being relieved, and not 
thinking it reaſonable to expoſe a garri- 
ſon, already fatigued and conſiderably 
diminiſhed, to a ſecond affault, he offered 
to capitulate. The Prince of Orange 

! | readily 
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readily granted him the moſt honourable 1695. 


terms, ſuch as his dignity, his perſonal 


merit, and his late atchievements de- 


ſerved: but after the garriſon had mar- 


ched out, cauſed the Marſhal to be put 


in arreſt, under pretext, that eight bat- 


talions were kept priſoners at Dixmuyde, 
contrary to the law of nations, inſtead of 
being releaſed, agreeable to cartel, at the 


end of fourteen days after requiſition being 


made. To confeſs the truth, we were 
to blame; and the whole fault lay with 
M. de Montal, who made the capitulation 
of Dixmuyde; for if he had ſtipulated 


that they ſhould ſurrender at diſeretion | 
inſtead of priſoners of war, the point would 


have been clear. Marſhal Boufflers was 
conducted to Maeſtricht, where he was 
detained, till the King had engaged to re- 
leaſe the eight battalions in queſtion, and 
this gave him an opportunity of entering 
upon ſome propoſitions for peace, which 


two years after gave riſe to the public 


conferences between him and Lord Port- 
land. | 1 
EIN James had privately concerted 
meaſures for an inſurrection in' England, 
Vor. I. I whither 


1696. 
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1696. whither he had ſent a number of officers : 
his friends there had found means to raiſe 
two thouſand horſe well appointed, and 

even regimented, ready to take the field 
on the firſt notice: ſeveral perſons of the 
higheſt diſtinction had alſo engaged in 
the buſineſs; but all were unanimouſly 
agreed not to throw off the maſk, before 
a body of troops was actually landed in 
the iſland. The Moſt Chriſtian King 
readily conſented to ſupply them ; but 
he inſiſted, that previous to the embark- 
ation, the Engliſh ſhould take up arms, 
not chooſing to riſk his own troops, 
without being ſure of finding a pil 
there to receive them. 

NE1THER the one nor the other choo- 
ſing to recede, the good intentions on both 
ſides would produce no effect: which 
determined the King of England to ſend 
me over, to endeavour to convince the 
Engliſh of the ſincerity of the court of 
France, and to engage them to take up 
arms, without waiting for an invaſion; 
aſſuring them, that the Marquis d'Har- 
court, who was appointed to the com- 

mand of this expedition, would on the 
inſtant 
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inſtant embark his troops. I went over 1696. 
to England in diſguiſe : and repaired 


to London, where I had ſeveral conver- 
ſations with ſome of the principal noble- 


men: but it was in vain that I made 


the ſtrongeſt repreſentations I could think 


of, and urged the neceſſity of not letting 


{lip fo fine an opportunity; they conti- 
nued firm in their reſolution not to riſe, 


till the King of England had landed with 
an army. To ſay the truth, their rea- 
ſons were good; for it is certain, that as 
ſoon as the Prince of Orange had diſco- 


vered their revolt, or had information 
of the deſign, which could not remain 
long concealed, conſidering the prepara- 
tions that would be neceſſary for tranſ- 
porting the troops, he would immediately 
have ordered out a fleet, and blocked up 
the ſea- ports of France; by which means 


the inſurgents would have found them 


ſelves obliged to riſk a battle with their 


raw, undiſciplined troops, againſt a good 


army of tried and experienced ſoldiers, 


and they muſt inevitably have been de- 


ſtroyed. 
12 SEEING 
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SEEING no probability of inducing theſe 
noblemen to change their opinion, and 
having moreover received information, 
during my ſtay in London, that a con- 
ſpiracy was carrying on againſt the per- 
ſon of the Prince of Orange, I thought, 
my principal commiſſion being at an 
end, I ought to loſe no time to return to 
France, that I might not be confounded 
with the conſpirators, whoſe deſign ap- 
peared to me difficult to execute. I re- 
turned by the ſame way I had come, and 
arriving at a houſe by the ſea fide, where 
I was to receive intelligence of my 
ſhip, I laid myſelf down upon a bench, 
and fell aſleep. + In two hours time, I 
was ſuddenly awakened by a noiſe I heard 
at the door; and ſtarting up, ſaw ſeveral 
ſoldiers enter, armed with muſkets. I 
own that my ſurprize and anxiety at 
firſt were great, but it was nothing 
more than an alarm ; for by the glimmer 
of a lamp, I recollected the maſter of 
the veſſel, who, for fear of accidents, 
had taken the precaution to bring along 
with him a dozen failors well armed. 
52 5 IH I EU- 
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I EMBARKED immediately, and ar- 1696. 
— + 


rived at Calais in three hours ;. from 
whence taking the road of St. Germains, I 
met the King of England, whom the court 
of France had obliged to remove rather 
too precipitately, notwithſtanding what 
had been agreed upon with me ; that he 


ſhould not ſtir, till he had received my 


report. He continued on his way to 


Calais, and ſent me to Marli, to give an 
account of the affair I had in commiſſion... 


His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty perfiſting in 
his former reſolution, not to make any 
embarkation, till he ſhould be informed 
of an actual inſurrection in England, con- 
cluded, that the enterprize was not to 


be undertaken: however, as I imparted 


to him the plot, that had been commu- 
nicated to me againſt the perſon of the 
Prinee of Orange, he gave orders that every 
thing ſhould remain in the ſame ſtate, 


to be in readineſs to paſs over into Eng- 


land, in caſe intelligence ſhould be re- 
ceived of any event having happened 
ſince my departure. I therefore went to 
Calais to rejoin the King: where we 
ſoon learned that the conſpiracy had been 
Re en 1 diſcovered, 
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1696. diſcovered, many of the accomplices taken 

28 up, and all the men of war which were 
in the river, ordered to the Downs. The 
court of France ſtill requeſted the King 
of England to ſtay ſome time longer on 
the coaſt, though there was no poſſibility 
of attempting any thing. It will be 
proper to mention in a few words what 
relates to this conſpiracy, which the 
Prince of Orange has been deſirous of 
laying to the charge of his father-in- 
law, and of the Moſt Chriſtian King. 

I HAvE before obſerved, that there were 
two thouſand horſe ready to take the field, 
to join the King on his arrival. Sir 
John Fenwick, a Major-General, was to 
take the command of them; and a number 
of French officers had been ſent to be 
employed by him. Sir George Barclay, 
Brigadier, Lieutenant of my troop of 
life-guards, who was of the number, 
meeting one day at a tavern in London 
with Mr. Porter, a catholic gentleman); 
the latter ſaid, that to facilitate the in- 
tended inſurrection, he had thought of 
a ſcheme, which he imagined would 
"_ the. matter almoſt ſure: : he ex- 


plained 
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plained to him all the motions of the _ 


Prince of Orange, and ſaid, that with 
fifty men he would undertake to beat off 


the guards, and ſeize upon. his perſon. 
The propoſal was approved by Barclay; 


every thing was accordingly concerted 


between them, the men choſen, andeven - 


the day fixed for the execution of this 
project; ſo that they did not doubt of 


it's ſucceſs. Barclay, whom I ſaw three 
days after. my arrival in London, com- 
municated. this to me; and though I did 


not look upon the affair to be as certain 
as they concluded it was, I thought my- 
ſelf bound in honour not.to diſſuade him 
from it : but Pendergras, one of the con- 
ſpirators, terrified at the danger, or rather 
in hopes of a reward, went and diſcovered 
the whole to Lord Portland; fo that the 
deſign was fruſtrated, juſt at the inſtant 


it was to be carried into execution. 


The Prince of Orange was ready to go 
out, his equipages were waiting ; but in 
an inſtant they were all countermanded, 
and orders were iflued to endeavour to 
ſeize the conſpirators, ſeveral: of whom 
were” taken, condemned and executed. 
gie 4 Porter, 
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propoſer of the whole, finding himſelf. 
arreſted, and allured by the promiſe of 
pardon, turned witneſs againſt his com- 
panions and friends; ſo true it is, that 
the fear of dying may ſometimes deter- 
mine men of.approved integrity, to com- 
mit baſe actions. Barclay eſcaped, and 
if I had delayed my departure from Lon- 
don any longer, I ſhould have run great 
riſques, for paſſengers were ſtopped on 
all fides. Sir John Fenwick, who was 
entirely unacquainted with the conſpi- 
racy, was taken up; and though there 
were no ſufficient proofs to convict him 
of any intention to rebel, nevertheleſs the 
Parliament condemned him to die, de- 
claring that this mode of trial and con- 
demnation could not ſerye as a precedent 
for the future. The fact is, that the 
Prince of Orange had a perſonal hatred 
againſt Fenwick, and availed himſelf of 
the diſpoſitions of men's minds, and of 
the preſent conjuncture, to determine 
them 'to ſacrifice this man to his reſent- 
ment, in defiance of the laws. The no- 
whey of the county of Lancaſter were 

more 
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more fortunate ; for although they were 2696. 
all concerned in the deſign of. the inſur- 
rection, and had actually equipped ſome 

men and horſes in readineſs for this 
purpoſe, yet they never could be con- 
demned, for want of witneſſes. The King 
ſtaid about fix weeks at Calais and Bou- 
logne, after which he returned to Saint” 
Germains, and I went to ſerve in Flan- 
ders, in the army of Marſhal Villeroy. 

THERE was nothing remarkable paſſed 
during the whole campaign. The only 
object on both fides was to procure ſub- 
ſiſtence ; and the latter ſeaſon coming 

on, the troops went into winter quarters. 

I ServeD again this year in Marſhal 1697. 
Villeroy's army, Peace having been made 
in Italy, the Court had removed all 
the troops from thence into Flanders, 
where three armies were formed under 
the command of the Marſhals Villeroy, 
Boufflers, and Catinat. They compoſed 
all together one hundred and thirty-three 
battalions, and three hundred and fifty 
ſquadrons. Catinat laid ſiege to Ath; 
which was but indifferently defended; 
ſo that it did not hold out a' month. 

A | | After 
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After the reduction of this place, our 


armies marched forward towards Ninove; 


but the Prince of Orange, who was 
much inferior to us, remained always 
cloſe and intrenched near Bruſſels. Mar- 
ſhal Boufflers held ſeveral conferences 
with Lord Portland, and a general peace 
was at laſt agreed upon; which put an 
end to the campaign and to this war. 
The taking of Barcelona by M. de Ven- 
doſme, in the month of Auguſt, deter- 
mined the Spaniards to ſign; and the 
Emperor, who, according to the uſual 
cuſtom of the Court of Vienna, never 
took his reſolution till after his allies 
had determined, acceded likewiſe, after 
a few difficulties, to the terms which 
the Prince of Orange had ſtipulated for 
him. The King of England had the 
mortification to ſee the uſurper acknow- 
ledged as King; but he attributed this 
to his ill fortune, and to the neceflity 
France was in of a peace, without enter- 
taining any reſentment againſt His Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, from whom' he had 
received ſo many marks of friendſhip. 
By the treaty of peace, it had been ſtipu- 
= _ * lated 
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lated that the Prince of Orange ſhould 
regularly pay to the Queen of England 
her dowry : but when the performance 
of this article was demanded by France, 
Lord Portland inſiſted that Marſhal Bouf- 
flers had promiſed him, in conſideration 


of this article, that the King of England 
ſhould quit France. Boufflers acknow. 


ledged that Portland had ſpoken to him 
of it ; but that he had promiſed nothing. 
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However this may be, France did not think 


proper to renew the war on account of 


this dowry; and the veen never re- 
ceived any of it. 


A GREAT number of the Iriſh troops 


were diſbanded, and they were reduced 
to eight regiments of infantry, and one of 
cavalry. The life guards were broken, 
and a regiment of infantry was given to 
me, in which five hundred of the guards 
were incorporated, as cadets, with their 
former pay. 

My wife, whom 1 had married in 
1695, died in the month of January of 
this year. She was ſeized with a con- 
ſumption, and I had taken her to Peſe- 
nas, in Languedoc, in hopes that the 

1 | air 


1698. 
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air of that country might reſtore her 


health. She was a daughter of the Earl 


1699 


of Clanrickard, of the ancient and illuſ- 
trious family of the Bourkes, in Ire- 
land x. 

I MADE a tour into Italy, merely for 
pleaſure; I went to Turin, from thence 
paſſing through Lombardy to Venice, and 
afterwards by Loretto to Rome. Cardi- 
nal Bouillon, who was employed there 
on the affairs of France, gave me an 
apartment in his houſe. 

Tk Dutcheſs of Bracciano, who has 
fince aſſumed the title of the Princeſs 
Orſini, was alſo then at Rome, and I 
went every day to ſee her, having been 
acquainted with her in France. She 
was at the utmoſt variance with Cardi- 
nal Bouillon : the cauſe of which I ſhall 
relate in a few words, in order to ſhew 
that the greateſt quarrels often proceed 
from the moſt trifling ſubjects. The 


* I had one fon by her, who was, born on the 21ſt 
of October, 1696, and to whom, in 1716, I gave up 
the Dukedom of Liria in Spain. The ſame year he 
was married to Dbna Catarina of Portugal, liter and 


1 heireſs of the Duke of Veraguas. 


Duke 


** 
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Duke of Bracciano being dead, the Car- 1699. 
dinal, who was a great friend to the ON 
Dutcheſs, haſtened to her, to prevent the 
Magiſtracy from putting their ſeal upon 
the effects; for it is an eſtabliſhed pri- 
vilege of the Cardinals of Rome, that 
the officers of juſtice cannot enter the 
houſes where they are. The Dutcheſs 
of Bracciano had an elegant dinner ſerved 
up in the anti-chamber for the Cardinal, 
who refuſed to partake of it, infiſting 
that he ought to dine with her by her 
bed-fide. She remonſtrated' in vain, that 
her huſband's corpſe being till in the 
houſe, it would be infringing the rules 
of decency; he was nevertheleſs much 
offended, and returned home in the even- 
ing, faſting. A few days after, -the 
Dutcheſs was deſirous of having her 
apartments hung with purple, a privi- 
lege which ſhe claimed as belonging to the 
houſe of Orſini; the Cardinal, piqued at 
what had paſſed before, oppoſed it ſtrong- 
ly; inſiſting, that it was a diſtinction al- 
lowed only to Cardinals. The affair was 
decided in favour of the Dutcheſs; and 
ſince that time, thoſe friends have not only 
. I never 


an. 
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1699. never ſeen one another, but they have 


both endeavoured to do as much miſ- 


chief to each other as poſſible. 


As their common friend, I thought 
that I might perhaps bring about a re- 
conciliation between them, more eſpeci- 
ally as there was really no good reaſon for 
their being irreconcileable enemies. I 
ſpoke of this to the Abbe de la Tri- 
mouille, ſince Cardinal, and brother of 
the Dutcheſs. He aſſured me the mat- 
ter would give him great pleaſure, par- 
ticularly as he went very often to the 
Cardinal's, notwithſtanding his ſiſter's 


' quarrel. I had not much difficulty in 


perſuading the parties to be reconciled, 
and to ſee each other, upon condition 
that no explanation ſhould be entered 
into. It remained then only to ſettle 
the firſt viſit. The cardinal, who was 
naturally the proudeſt man in the world, 
and who plumed himſelf ſtill more on 


his birth than on his dignity, inſiſted 


that the Dutcheſs ſhould pay him the 
firſt viſit, notwithſtanding all I could 
fay, aſſuring him that I could not make 


ſuch a propoſal; that marks of civility 


to 
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to the ladies were always conſidered as 1699. 
matters of courſe, and that men al- 
ways prided themſelves upon making the 
firſt advances with them; he could never 
be prevailed upon to recede, and I at- 
tempted no more to bring about the 
reconciliation. 
TE Dutcheſs, more than ever incenſed 
againſt the Cardinal, moved heaven and 
earth to do him miſchief, and he gave | 
her but too much occaſion by his con- 
duct in the affair of the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray; whom he ſtrongly ſupported, 
though His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
ſent him to Rome with no other view 
than to ſolicit againſt him.. The King, 
chagrined at his behaviour, ſent the 
Prince of Monaco in his ſtead, and re- 
called him. He refuſed to obey, upon 
pretence that if he were abſent from 
Rome, he ſhould loſe the Deanery of the 
Sacred College, which was ready to be va- 
cated, The King, incenſed at his diſobe- 
dience, cauſed him to be tried, had all his 
revenues ſeized, diſpoſed of his poſt of 
high Almoner of France, and ordered him 
to return the ribband of the order. But 


1 | as 


| 
| 
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1600 as the reſt of this ſtory is foreign to my 


1700. 


ſubject, I ſhall ſay no more of it, than that 
the Dutcheſs of Bracciano had a greater 
ſhare than any perſon in irritating the 
Court againſt the Cardinal, who perſiſted 
ever after in committing abſurdities. His 
apology indeed has been printed, and 
any body may conſult it. 

Mx curioſity did not induce me to 
viſit Naples; ſo that after having ſtaid 
ſix weeks at Rome, I returned into 
France through the dominions of the 
Grand Duke, through Genoa and Turin. 

In the month of April, I entered again 
into the marriage ſtate with Miſs Bulke- 
ley, daughter of Mrs. Bulkeley, Lady 
of the Bed-chamber to the Queen of 
England, and of Mr. Bulkeley, brother 
to Lord * I remained quiet this 
year. 

CuARLESs II. King of e died on 
the firſt of November, and by his will de- 
clared the Duke of Anjou, the Dauphin' 8 
ſecond ſon, his ſole and abſolute heir. 
He had long ſecretly conſulted the court 
of Rome upon this buſineſs; and it was 
upon the advice of Rope Innocent XII. 

that 
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that he took his reſolution, hoping by 1700. 


that means to prevent war, and to pre- 
ſerve the monarchy of Spain entire; for 
he could not conceive that all Europe 
united, either could; or even would hin- 


der and diſturb this ſucceſſion, as ſoon 


as France ſhould ſupport it; more eſpe- 
cially as by the choice he made of the 
youngeſt of the Houſe of France, and 
by naming the other ſucceſſors in caſe 
he ſhould die without iſſue, he pre- 
vented the union of the two kingdoms 
under one King. 

As ſoon as the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
had received orders from the Regency 
to carry this will to the Moſt Chriſtian 


King, he haſtened to Verſailles: but he 


was much ſurprized to receive no other 


anſwer than, I SHALL SEE. In fact, the 


King heſitated much upon the part he 
| ſhould take, whether he ſhould accept 
of the will, or confine himſelf to the 
partition treaty, which he had conclud- 
ed alittle before with King William and 
the Dutch. The firſt was flattering to 


his ambition, and to the affection of a2 


grandfather; but the laſt was more ad- 
Vox. I. K vantageous 
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Ln vantageous for France, inaſmuch as, in 
conſequence of the ceſſion of Spain, of 
the Indies, of the Low Countries, and 
of the Milaneſe to the Archduke, the 
1 Province of Guipuſcoa was to belong to 
| France; and the kingdoms of Naples and 
| Sicily to the Duke of Anjou and his 
| | heirs. At length, after a few days con- 
| ſultation, the King declared to the Spa- 
| niſh Ambaſſador, that he accepted the 
| will, and immediately the Duke of Anjou 
| was ſaluted King. The new Monarch 
was acknowledged by all the ſtates of 
| the kingdom of Spain, and fat out at the 

|| end of the year for Madrid. 

| | | Tun Dutch heſitated to acknowledge 
him. The King, his grandfather, in 
concert with the Elector of Bavaria, the 
young King's uncle, and Governor of the 
Low Countries, introduced on the ſame 
day, and the fame hour, the French 
troops into all the towns of Flanders, 
and ſeized upon the Dutch forces that 
were in garrifon. | The King declared 
at the ſame time, that he would releaſe 
them as ſoon as the States General-ſhould 
acknowledge the King of Spain; which 
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they ſoon did, as well as King William; 1700. 


and the King then ſet the Dutch troops 
at liberty, which was a very great fault; 


for by that he enabled the enemy to make 


war againſt him; whereas if he had kept 
them till he had had other ſecuity beſide 
words, he would have prevented that 
effuſion of blood which this famous 


quarrel brought on in the four corners 


of Europe. The Emperor, who had 
publicly proteſted againſt the will of the 
late King of Spain, was preparing for 
war, which he reſolved to begin in Italy ; 
being more defirous of the poſſeſſion of 
that country, than of any other part of 
Europe. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 


to oppoſe himſelf to his deſigns, ſent 


forty battalions and as many ſquadrons, 
under the command of the Count de 
Teſſe, to the ſuccour of the Milaneſe; 
the whole body being under the com- 
mand of the Prince de Vaudemont, Go- 
vernor of the country. He engaged the 


Duke of Savoy to join his troops to thoſe 


of the two crowns, of which he was 


declared Generaliffimo at the ſame time 


10 ſolicited the Princes of Italy to form 
ä a league 


0 
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a league among themſelves, for main- 


taining the tranquility of their coun- 


try againſt. all thoſe who ſhould attempt 
to diſturb it. In the mean while the 
King of England reſolved to ſend me 
to Rome, to congratulate the new Pope 


Clement XI. who this year had ſucceed- 


ed to Innocent XII. and to take care 
of his intereſts in this new ſituation of 


the affairs of Europe. I was alſo par- 


ticularly ordered by the King of Eng- 


land, to offer my ſervices to the Holy 


Father, to command the army which 
France urged him to raiſe; and His 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty being very de- 
firous that my offer ſhould be accepted, 
ordered Cardinal Janſon to do what he 
could to encourage it. | 
I quiTTED Saint Germains in the 


month of January, and repaired imme- 
diately to Turin, where I had ſeveral 
conferences with the Duke of Savoy 
upon the affairs of England. The Prince 
of Orange had juſt propoſed to Parlia- 


ment an act for the excluſion of every 


Catholic Prince from the crown, and 
for the eftabliſhment of the ſucceſſion 


in 
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in the Houſe of Hanover. This was a 1797» 
— — 


manifeſt injury done to more than forty 
Princes who had a prior right; and the 
the Dutcheſs of Savoy was the firſt per- 


ſon injured, as being the immediate 
heir of the crown, after the King of 
England's children. I repreſented to 


the Duke of Savoy, that his filence upon 
this occaſion, might be interpreted as 
an aſſent, and that it was neither con- 


ſiſtent with his honour nor his intereſt 


to acquieſce in an act, which deſtroyed 
the inconteſtible rights of his family. 
He at firſt made great objections, as 


much becauſe of the powerful enemies | 


he ſhould draw upon himſelf, as on ac- 
count of the uſeleſſneſs of the oppo- 
ſition in itſelf ; but when I repreſented 
to him, that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
would highly approve of any ſteps he 
ſhould take in this matter, and that I had 
his orders to tell him ſo, he conſented 
to my propoſal, and ordered his mini- 
ſter at London to make a public proteſt 
againſt the act. Accordingly that Mini- 


ſter went to Parliament with a notary, 
and gave it in. This did not prevent 
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the act from paſſing, and the Princeſs. So- 
phia, Dowager of Hanover, was declared 


heir to the crown, in caſe the Prince 


of Orange and the Princeſs of Denmark 
ſhould die without ue, | 
From Turin I went to Modena, where 
I had ſeveral converſations with the Duke, 
upon the preſent affairs. I repreſented to 
him the imminent danger to which Italy 
was expoſed, if it ſhould be the ſeat of war; 
for beſides the ſmaller diſaſters and ine- 
vitable havock, the petty ſovereigns would 
be at the mercy of the conqueror, who- 
ever he might be; that it was therefore 


for their common intereſt to join toge- 


ther, to endeavour to prevent the war. 
At length, after having excited many 
apprehenſions in him, I perſuaded him 
to promiſe that he would act as the Pope 
defired; and he begged of me to aſ- 


ſure his Holineſs from himſelf, of theſe 


intentions. From thence I went to 


Rome, where there was at firſt ſome 


difficulty with regard to ceremony ; for 
I expected that a ſtool ſhould be given 
me at the Pope's audience, as had been 


done to the late M. de Turenne, and as 


was 
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was claimed by the grandees of Spain, e 


to whom at the leaſt I did not think 
myſelf inferior. After a fortnight's ne- 
gotiation, I accepted a medium; to wit, 
that after having made my cuſtomary 


reverences, and kiſſed the Pope's ſlipper, 


he ſhould embrace me, and riſing from 


his chair, ſhould walk with me in his 
gallery, and into his apartments. At 


my firſt audience, after having aſſured , 


him, of the King of | England's reſpe& 
and zeal for the Holy See, I informed 
him, that as a proof of it, that Prince had 
commiſſioned me to offer him my ſervices, 


and would even contrive to ſend him 


ſome Iriſh troops. The Pope anſwered 
me with many civilities and marks of 
kindneſs; but did not at all enter into 
the propoſal I had made him. He was 
timid and naturally irreſolute; he was 
convinced of the neceflity of having 


troops, in order not to be expoſed to the 


inſults of either party ; but he was cau- 
tious of offending the Emperor, to whom 
the Italians always pay much deference : 
and though it had not been propoſed to 
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him to declare himſelf againſt that Prince, 
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4 ꝗ — but only againſt the aggreſſor, he would 


never take any other ſtep than to raiſe a 


1 few: bad regiments, which coſt him a great 


deal of money, without being of any uſe. 
He even found means by. this conduct 
to diſoblige both France and the Empire, 
for which he afterwards paid very dear. 
He often told me in pleaſantry, that prieſts 
were ſcarce capable of managing military 
affairs; he even requeſted me to examine 
whether the two generals he had named, 
were competent: in fact, theſe two gen- 
tlemen called upon me, and acquainted 
me with their ſervices. The firſt was 
named Count Maſſimo, governor of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo; he had formerly 
ſerved in Flanders as a ſubaltern; but 
after the ſiege of Dunkirk, had re- 
tired into Italy. The ſecond was Count 
Paolucci, brother to the Cardinal of that 
name, who could not boaſt of having been 


any thing more than a Captain of horſe, 


for a year or two in the Dutchy of Milan, 
in time of peace. Aste 
CARDINAL JAN SON, Who was Ane 


with the affairs of France at Rome, did 


all in his power on his part to determine 
ES © | the 
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the Pope; but he could never prevail. —— 


After a ſtay of fix weeks, I learned that 
the King of England had had an attack 
of apoplexy; and that he intended to go 


to the waters of Bourbon; upon which I 


immediately took leave of the Holy Fa- 
ther, and W with all nnn into 
France. 

I FounD the King rather a 2 
attended him to Bourbon; but theſe 
waters, inftead of doing him ſervice, 
having brought on a ſpitting of blood, 
he was obliged to quit them, and to re- 
turn to St. Germains. + 

AwaRin Italy appearing tente the 
King ſent thither Marſhal Catinat, with 
an additional number of troops; but this 


did not prevent Prince Eugene, the Em- 


peror's General, from coming down by 
the biſhoprick of Trent, at the head of 
an army of ſixty thouſand men. 
Evxkx thing was quiet on the fron- 
tiers of Alſace; but as the Dutch were 
making great preparations in Flanders, 
Marſhal Villeroy was appointed to com- 
mand upon the Sarre and the Moſelle, 


and Marſhal Boufflers was ſent into Flan- 


ders, 
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1701. ders, where I received orders to ſerve. No 


act of hoſtility was committed by either 
party; they were both employed only in 
conveying cannon and ammunition into 
the towns, and in forming magazines of 
proviſions. When our parties met, the 
officers uſed to pay many compliments to 
each other, for the King was abſolutely 
reſolved not to be the aggreſſor. 

I the beginning of September, the 
King of England had another attack, and 
I returned as faſt as poſſible to Saint 
Germains, where I found him in a deſ- 
perate ſtate. The remedies adminiſtred 
rouzed him from his lethargy, but with- 
out affording any hopes: he grew viſibly 
weaker; he retained his underſtanding 
and his faculties almoſt to his lateſt 
breath. He employed all this time in 
prayers and meditations. Never was 
there ſeen more patience, more tran- 
quility, even more joy, when he thought 
or ſpoke of death. He took leave of the 
Queen with extraordinary firmneſs, and 
the tears of that diſconſolate Princeſs 
made no impreſſion upon him, though 
he tenderly loved her: the only thing 
4 he 
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he ſaid to her, to reſtrain. her tears, was z 1701. 
conſider , Madam, 1 an going 70 be happy for honed, 


ever. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty coming 
to ſee him, aſſured him he would pre- 
ſerve the ſame regard fer his ſon as he 
had for him; and would pay him the 
ſame honours. The King of England 
thanked him in few words, for the marks 
he had received of his friendſhip, and for 
the promiſe he had juſt madehim ; having 
then embraced him, he intreated him not 
to remain any longer in ſo melancholy 
2 place, The whole court of France 
came alſo to St. Germains, and was wit- 
neſs of the piety and ſanctity of this 
Chriſtian Hero. The Prince of Conti 
inſiſted upon ſtaying there the whole 
time, and acknowledged to me, that 
he was infinitely ſurprized and moved 
with the manner of the King's death. 
It ſeemed as if God ordained, that 
all the circumſtances of it ſhould be 
made. public; for during his illneſs, the 
doors of the chamber were no longer 
guarded, ſo that every body came in; and 


as his curtains were always open, he was 


ſeen in his bed, Where he genetally kept 
— 
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his eyes cloſed, in order to be more col- 
lected: at length, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
he expired * ; and we went immediately 
to the Prince of Wales to pay our duty 
to him as king: the Kings of France and 
Spain acknowledged him as ſuch ; and 
this was one of the motives which the 
Prince of Orange urged to engage the 


Parliament of England in a war r againſt 


the two crowns. 

TowaRps the beginning of this year 
died the Prince of Orange +; and the 
laſt thing he did before he expired, was 
to ſign the act of abjuration of the young 


King of England. 


WHATEVER reaſon I may have not to 


be fond of the memory of this Prince, 


I cannot deny him the character of a great 
man, and even of a great King, had he 
not been an uſurper. He had the art even 
from his youth to render himſelf almoſt 
abſolute in his republic, notwithſtanding 
the credit and authority of the De Witts. 
He had a very extenſive underſtanding, 
was an able politician, and was never 


» See Note, No. IV. + See Note, No. V 
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_ diſcouraged in his purſuits, whatever ob- 2792. 
— 
ſtacles he might meet with. He was 


very rigid, but not naturally cruel: very 
enterprizing, but no general. He was 
ſuſpected of not having much courage; 
yet it muſt be acknowledged, that at leaſt 
he had courage as far as to the drawing 
of his ſword. His ambition was 'evt- 
dent in all his intrigues to dethrone a 
Prince who was his uncle, and his father- 
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in-law; in which he could not have 


| ſucceeded but by numbers of ways, as 
contrary to the duties of an honeſt man, 
as they are repugnant to Chriſtianity. 

A LITTLE while after the peace of 
Ryſwick, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
propoſed to the King of England, that 


if he would ſuffer the Prince of Orange to 


enjoy the kingdom in quiet, he would 
inſure the poſſeſſion: of it, after his death, 
to the Prince of Wales. The Queen, who 
Was preſent at the converſation, would 
not allow the King her huſband time to 
anſwer, and declared, ſhe would rather 
ſee her ſon dead, than in poſſeſſion of the 
crown to the prejudice of his father. 

Ae which his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
yl 9: | changed 
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It is probable, 
that what he ſaid, had been previouſly 
concerted with the Prince of Orange 
and it was, if I may venture to fay it, 
a great imprudence to refuſe fuch an 
offer. 

As ſoon as the Prince of Orange was 
dead, the Princeſs of Denmark was pro- 
claimed Queen, without any oppoſition. 
King James contented himſelf with pub- 


liſhing a manifeſto, by way of proteſt, to 


ſupport his rights againſt thoſe of Queen 
Ann his ſiſter. 

Tux remainder of theſe memoirs will 
be found more circumſtantial, becauſe I 
began this year to ſet down regularly very 
thing that paſſed. 

Tue Duke of Burgundy was appointed 
to the command of the army in Flanders, 
having Marſhal: Boufflers under him. I 
was ordered to ſerve there, and arrived at 


Bruſſels at the ſame time with that Prince. 
Me learned there that Marſhal Boufflers; 


having aſſembled part of the army on the 
other ſide the Maeſe, had marched to 
attack Count Tilly at Santen. As ſoon 
as the enemy perceived the arrival of the 

1 | French 
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French army, they decamped with pre- a, 


cipitation, and were ſo fortunate as to 
make their retreat, without being in the 
leaſt incommoded or purſued. The Mar- 


ſhal was much blamed, for he might eaſily * 


have beaten Tilly, who was not half fo 
ſtrong as he. We may readily conceive 
what would have been the conſequence 
of this fortunate ſucceſs, at the opening 
of the campaign, and of the war ; beſides 
that the raiſing of the fiege of Keyſerſwaert 
would have been the infallible conſe- 
quence of it, it would have given the 
French troops an * e and 
reputation. . 

Tris ſtroke failing, and the Duke of 
Burgundy arriving at Santen. with ſome 
additional troops, it was generally ex- 


pected with reaſon, that we ſhould not 


remain inactive, as part of the enemy's 
army were employed at the ſiege of Key- 


ſerſwaert, on the other ſide of the Rhine, 


and that the remainder was too ſmall to 
oppoſe itſelf to our enterprizes; par- 
ticularly as the German troops could not 
join the allies in more than ſix weeks: 
but by the timidity of the Marſhal, or by 


an 
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at Santen, during almoſt the whole con= 
tinuance of the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert. 
It is not very difficult to point out what 
enterprizes might have been formed: on 
one hand the convenient vicinity. of the 
Maeſe, indicated the fiege of Grave, if it 
was not thought proper to attack Maeſ- 
tricht : Cologne was a city on this ſide 
the Rhine, with no other fortifications 
than -a fimple wall ; the conqueſt of it 
would have been no leſs eaſy than uſeful 
and brilliant. The city of Juliers might 
have been attacked, and would have been 
very convenient to us, for the communi- 
cation between the Maeſe and the Rhine; 
beſide this, one might have croſſed the 
Rhine, either at Bonn, or near Rhineburg, 
and marched to the relief of Keyſerſwaert. 


The only objection that could have been 


made to this laſt propoſal, was, that the 


| King would not ſuffer his troops to paſs 


the Rhine, in order not to furniſh the 


Empire with a pretence of declaring 


againſt France ; but the execution of the 


reſt of the ſchemes, depended entirely on 
ourſelves. 
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Couxr TALLARD was poſted on the 
borders of the Rhine, with eighteen bat- 

talions, and thirty ſquadrons. He had 
orders to diſturb the operations of the 
beſiegers, and to throw refreſhments into 
the place from time to time, eſpecially as 
it was not inveſted on our fide of the 


Rhine, and there was conſequently a free 


acceſs to it by water. Count Naſſau 
Sarbruck; who commanded the ſiege with 
eighteen thouſand men, met with great 
difficulties, as much from the vigorous 
defence of the beſieged, as from the bad 


weather. He had opened the trenches 


on the fide of the Rhine: the rain de- 


luged a part of them, and the garriſon 


ſcoured the reſt, ſo that he was obliged 
to begin his attacks afreſh. M. de Tal- 


lard mounted a few pieces of cannon in 


form of batteries, to incommode their 
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new trenches ; but the diſtance was too | 


great to do much miſchief. 


WuIILE we were at Santen, means were 


contrived to ſound the Elector of Bran- 
a denburgh, who was then at Weſel. Mr. 
Bielk, a German Colonel, was ſent to 
him ſeveral times, and the Elector ſeemed 

Vol. I. LI. rather 
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1702. rather inclined to enter into a treaty with 
France. Our hopes were the more en- 
couraged from his having reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with the Dutch, on account 
of the ſucceſſion of the Prince of Orange; 
and from his being very anxious to make 
himſelf acknowledged King of Pruſſia; 


A « 


a title which he had lately aſſumed with 
the Emperor's conſent, but which ſeveral 
Princes refuſed to give him. We reckoned 
that. in caſe the treaty with Branden- 
burgh ſhould . ſucceed, he would join 
thirty thouſand of his troops, to thoſe 
of the EleQor of Bavaria, who had five 
and twenty thouſand; in conſequence of 
which, the Emperor being very much 
embarraſſed, and the empire not ventur- 
ing to interfere, we ſhould paſs the Rhine 
at the ſame time, and carrying the war 
into Holland, ſhould oblige the States 
General to ſue for peace on our own 
terms. Theſe views were great, and it 
was reaſonable to follow them; but un- 
fortunately the Elector of Brandenburg; 
was not ſincere in bis dealings; and had | 
no other defign in the negotiations, but | 
that of amuſing us while we were in his 
"RIP * Dutchy 


Dutchy of Cleves, and by this contri- 1702. 
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vance, inducing us to ſpare his country. 
We made him an offer of all the con- 
quelts we ſhould obtain on the Rhine, on 
the Waal, in Holland, or in the Dutchy 
of Juliers, leaving for the King of Spain 
thoſe places we ſhould reduce in Flanders. 
He ſeemed flattered with theſe. hopes, 
but took no reſolution z acknowledging 
that if the Dutch only were concerned, 
he would not heſitate z but with reſpect 
to the Emperor, he knew not how to 


break his word, nor to infringe the tre- 


ties he had made with him, while that 


monarch, on his part, obſerved all the 


conditions of them. While theſe things 
were paſſing in deputations from one to 


the other, Marſhal Boufflers reſolved to 


attack Count Athlone, the Dutch Ge- 
neral, Who was encamped at Clarenbeck 
behind Cleves. For this purpoſe we be- 
gan our march on the 18th of June, and 


went to Norguena, where we paſſed the 


night without encamping. Our army 
conſiſted of thirty-ſeven battalions, and 
fifty- nine ſquadrons, beſides Count Tal- 


lard's corps, which was now compoſed. 
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1702. of ten battalions only, and thirty ſqua- 
— 
drons; and Caraman's troops, which 
amounted to nine battalions and eleven 
fquidrons. Athlone had no more than 
twenty-ſeven battalions, and fſixty-two 
ſquadrons. The Marquis d'Alegre was 
fent forward with ſome cavalry, to recon- 
noitre the fituation of the enemy, and to 
amuſe them, till we could come up to 
fall upon them. They knew nothing of 
our march ; and imagined that we were 
| at moſt a large party beating about; but 
| | in the evening they were informed of the 
$ truth by a courier diſpatched to them 
[| from the Elector of Brandenburgh. Theys 
reſolved immediately to retire towards 
[| Grave, and decamped at eight in the 
| evening; but as it was neceflary to paſs 
8 through defiles in marching out of their 
3K Camp, as their troops, artillery and bag- 
gage, mult all be conveyed by the ſame 
road, and as it was night, their march 
was flow and much embarraſſed. The 
Marquis d Alegre came in light of them 
2M at five in the morning, and did what he 
F could to amuſe them; but they conti- 
nued their march. At ſix our left wing 
arrived, 
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which came up at full gallop. The enemy 
ſeeing it impoſſible to reach Grave, be- 
cauſe we were falling upon the flank of 
their march, and having no other retreat 
but Nimeguen, took the road to it with 


ſo much diligence, that our cavalry could 


neither ſtop nor charge them, more eſpe- 
cially as their infantry was mixed with 
their cavalry, and that our infantry Was 
not yet arrived. There were no more 
than five ſquadrons beaten by the King's 
and Duras's regiments, who took a ſtand- 
ard, a Lieutenant Colonel, and a few 
horſemen. In this manner the enemy 
retired in good order, till they came 
within about cannon ſhot of Nimeguen, 
where they made a ſhew of ſtanding 


their ground, ſupported by ſome infantry 


they had thrown into the houſes, and 
behind the hedges. Our cavalry then 
ranged itſelf in order of battle; and the 
battalions of the enemy having in the 
mean time thrown themſelves into the 


covered way, their cavalry poſted itſelf 


on the glacis, with the horſes cruppers 
to the palliſades: our infantry then 
J 177205 L 3 coming 
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coming up, we approached them within 
muſket ſhot, and we might have charged 
their cavalry at this inftant ; but this was 
not Uohte, of which I know not the rea- 
fon. Some cannon was brought forward, 
which was fired upon them, without diſ- 
turbing them in the leaſt ; but at length 
our grenadiers advancing within piſtol 
ſhort, they broke their ranks; fome of 
them threw themſelves into the covered 
way, as well as they could ; others paſſing 
along the glacis, reached the banks of 
the Waal, and entered the city by that 
way. But the cannon of the place now | 


firing upon us, and moleſting us very 
much, we retired out of it's reach. We 


had about three hundred men killed or 


wounded. The loſs of the enemy was 
reckoned at a thouſand. We took two 


hundred artillery carriages, three hun- 
dred other carriages, and a thouſand hor- 
ſes. This action, though not conſider- 


able, was nevertheleſs as brilliant, as it 
was ſingular; for it is a thing without 


example, that an army ſhould have pur- 
tued another for two leagues, and ſhould 


Have driven it into the covered way of a 


fortification, 
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fortification, almoſt without ſtriking a 


ſtroke. It may be wondered at perhaps, 


that we did not charge them, having been 
ſo long in ſight; but military men will 


readily comprehend, that in a flat coun- 
try, without ditch, ravin, or rivulet, it 


is not an eaſy matter to come up with an 


enemy, who are a mile a-head, un- 
leſs when they come to a defile; and 
moreover our infantry was not yet ar 
rived. Indeed if we had begun our ah 
two hours earlier from Norguena, where 
we paſſed the night, we ſhould have 


found the army of the enemy juſt coming 


out of the defile of Cranenbourg, _ 
could not then have got the ſtart of us, 
nor conſequently have avoided an en- 


gagement. Some perſons propoſed at- 


tacking the army of the enemy in the 
covered way, as they would not venture 
to fire upon us from the place, for fear 
of deſtroying friends and enemies alike, 
and that if we ſhould beat them there, 
they would all have been killed or taken 
priſoners; perhaps even in the confu- 
ſion we might have entered the place 
Da with them; but this pros 
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too late to carry it into execution; for 
ſuch ſtrokes muſt be made in the in- 
ſtant, and without giving the enemy time 
to recollect themſelves. Our troops diſ- 
perſed themſelves all over the country, 
where they found a conſiderable; booty; 
for the inhabitants thinking themſelves 
ſecure, had not * any __—_ 
away: 

O the a3 Py Sk 5 we en- 
camped at Donſbrugge, near Cleve. Count 


Tallard and Caraman, who could not 


have come up in time, had we had an 
engagement, encamped near us, and 
Athlone poſted himſelf on the other ſide 
of the Waal. In a few days Keyſer- 
ſwaert ſurrendered, after having made a 


very fine defence, and coſt the enemy a 
great number of men. The Elector of 


Brandenburg, who was gone to the Hague, 
ſeeing us farther advanced into his coun- 
try, ſounded us by means of two gentle- 
men who came to Cleve, to know 
whether we were ſtill diſpoſed to treat 
with him, in which caſe he would: 
conſent to a neutrality. Though we 
„ 7 might 
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might very well have ſuſpected any thing 
that came from him, after what had paſ- 
ſed, yet we anſwered in the affirmative; 
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upon which the two emiſſaries ſent a 


courier to the Hague, and at his re- 
turn, received their credentials. The 
Court of France. ſent alſo full powers 


to Marſhal Boufflers ; but all this came 


to nothing; for as ſoon as one article 
was agreed to, the Elector propoſed ſome- 
thing new. Thus having no view but 
to amuſe us, he prolonged: the negocia- 


tion till we were out of the dutchy 


of Cleves, and then broke off with us 


entirely. | 
_ Our forage ee, ws Jer we 


being defirous beſides of being more at 


hand to obſerve the motions of the enemy, 


who were aſſembling behind Nimeguen, 


we went to encamp in the plain of Goch; 
we alſo threw two bridges over the 
Maeſe, in order that we might forage 
on the other ſide, and be able to N 
it, if it ſhould be neceſſary. nn 3th 
Azour the 15th of July, the Earl of 


Marlborough. *, to whom the Dutch had 


1 CY See Note No. . 23 42 
Fit given 
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— given the command of their armies, in 
the ſame manner as he had of the Britiſh 
troops, came and encamped near Grave, 
from whence, on the 26th, he paſſed the 
Maeſe; upon which we decamped from 
Goch, croſſed the Maeſe at Ruremond, 
and encamped at Bree. In compliance 
with the orders of the Court, we had 
ſent a detachment to Alſace, ſo that, 
including Count Tallard's corps, and 
all the others which had rejoined us, 
we had now no more than ſixty- ſix bat- 
talions, and one hundred and fourteen 

: ſquadrons. The enemy had fixty-five 
battalions, and one hundred and thirty 
ſquadrons, beſides a dozen battalions and 
twenty ſquadrons at hand to join them 
in four and twenty hours. From Bree, 
we advanced to Sonoven, from whence 
we went to Beringen. The Earl of 
Marlborough propoſed to march up to 
us, by paſſing the defile of Peer, by 
which a battle on the heaths would have 
been unavoidable; but the Deputies of 
the States General would never conſent 
to this, any more than to attack us in 
our camp at Sonoven. This was very 
arg fortunate 
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fortunate for us; for we were poſted 1702. 


in ſuch a manner that we ſhould have 
been beaten without being able to ſtir, 
our left being very high, and our right 
ſunk into a cul-de-ſac between two: 
avulets.' . ter 9b A 1840 

Ar TER pegs croſſed che Maeſe, * 
1 to have remained on tlie ſide of Bree; 
or Ath, inſtead of marching along the 


heaths; by that we ſhould have covered 


Ruremonde and Brabant, inaſmuch as 
the enemy could not undertake any thing 
againſt the one or the other, without 


having previouſly beaten or driven us from 


thence. Our only view was then to 
hinder the enemy from drawing any 
convoys from Bois-le-Duc, and thus to 
oblige them to retire towards their coun- 
try, for want of proviſions; becauſe we 
did not imagine they could get a ſuf- 
ficient quantity from Maceſtricht ; ſo that 
we went to encamp at Rythoven, from 
whence I was detached with fix batta- 
lions, ſix hundred  grenadiers, - thirteen 
ſquadrons, and twelve pieces of cannon, 
to occupy Eyndhoven, at two leagues 
diſtance from our left, on the Dommel. 
| 1 I learned, 


k 2 
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I learned, on my arrival, that a id : 


derable convoy was ſet out from Bois- 
le-Due, and I ſaw M. de Tilly coming 
from the allied army to meet it. In- 
ſtead of making the convoy paſs on the 
other ſide of the river Aa, he encamped 
openly on the heath at Geldorp, the 
diſtance of a league and a quarter from 
my camp. He had about thirty ſqua- | 
drons and twelve battalions. 

Arx ten o'clock in the evening, I am 
to acquaint Marſhal Boufflers of this, 
and at the ſame time propoſed to him 


to order the left wing of the army to 


join me; by means of which we might 
fall upon M. de Tilly at day break. The 
courier did not deliver my letter till four 
o' clock in the morning, ſo that the left 
wing could not begin it's march till ſix. 
The Marſhal ſent me word, that the 
Duke of Burgundy and he would be of 
the party, and that in the mean time I 
might be advancing with my troops 
upon the enemy; which I did imme- 
diately by crofling the Dommel, and the 
brook of Tongerloo, and poſting” my- 


elf o on the border of the heath, at about 


2:4. i half 
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half 2 league diſtance from M. de Tilly. 2702. 
The Marſhal being arrived, did noet 


think proper to attack, being apprehen- 
five that the enemy's army might march 
ſtraight to Eyndhoven, while we were 
engaged with M. de Tilly, and might 
thus cut off our retreat; but this ap- 


prehenſion was frivolous, for the army 


of the enemy was at the diſtance of three 
leagues from that place, and we ſhould 
have had time to beat M. de Tilly, to 
deſtroy the convoy, and recroſs the Ton- 
gerloo and the Dommel, before it could 
have been poſſible for the Earl of Marl- 


borough to come up; and even if he 


had, we could have made good our re- 
treat along the other ſide of the Ton- 
gerloo, and then croffing the Dommel be- 
low Eyndhoven. Beſides, as we meant 
to bring on an engagement, we had no- 
thing to do but to put the whole army 
in march, and if the enemy ſhould ad- 


vance, to give them battle in thoſe beau - 


tiful plains. I was ordered, however, 
to repaſs the Tongerloo, and put myſelf 


in order of battle on the heath, on the 


2 ſide the bridge of Eyndhoven, which 


Id. | 
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1702. Idid. Tilly began his march „and placed 
himſelf under cover of the Aa. The 


army of the enemy having received in- 


| formation of what Was paſting, imme- 


diately-putiitſelf in motion to come to 
the ſupport of the convoy; but on the 
intelligence of our retrogade movement, 
they re-entered their camp, from whence 


a few days after they went to Peer. We 


took the ſame road by the heath, and 


having received information that the 


Earl of Marlborough was moving to- 
wards Helcteren, we marched up in order 


to attack him. As ſoon as he perceived 


to paſs, it was near four o' clock in the 
afternoon before we could form our 


line: ſo that, as there was not ſufficient 


day-light remaining to reconnoitre the 
ſituation pf the enemy, and to attack 
them, the teſt of the day was paſſed in 
cannonading on both fides. We had 


about thirty officers, and two hun- 


dred ſoldiers killed. The enemy loſt, 
I believe, more; for their right was 

very much expoſed, and their artillery 
bag. * not 
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not ſo well ſerved as our's was. The — 


next day, being the 24th of Auguſt, t "0 
break of day, the Duke of Burgundy cal- 


led a council of all the Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals, to know their opinions. We 
had all been the evening before to re- 
connoitre the poſition of the enemy. 
Their right was flanked by hedges, in 
which they had poſted a very large body 
of infantry, and was covered in front 
by a marſhy brook: their left extended 
to the rivulet of Beringen, and was co- 
vered by the farm- houſes of Shippelback, 
which they had alſo filled with infantry. 


Their front was upon an eminence, 


which ſtretched from right to leſt; and 
forwards, within half the diſtance of 


cannon ſhot, there were ſeveral moraſſes 
and ſwamps of water, which would have 


obliged us to file off; and it would have 
been no eaſy matter to form again ſo 


. near the enemy, who could ll, upon us 
in order of battle. | 


4-2 &- — 
4 1 ve 
2 8 


BAHIA their army lay the clendews of 
HelQeren, which being broad and deep, 
we could not turn them. Theſe things 
having been thus obſerved and explain- 
| | . 


- 
- 
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ant 


1702. ed, it was unanimouſly decided, that the 


| — at preſent to oppoſe the pro- 
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enemy's poſt was impregnable; and of 
conſequence, that we, not being able for 
want of bread and forage to remain where 
we were, ſhould retire in the beginning 
of the night by the ſame route through 
which we came. This was executed 
without any moleſtation from the enemy. 
The next day they ſent out ſome troops in 
purſuit of us, but nothing more happen- 


ed than a few ſkirmiſhes. The Duke 
of Burgundy's army at this time con- 


ſiſted of ſeventy battalions, and a hun- 
dred and fourteen ſquadrons ; that of 
the enemy, of ninety-two battalions, and 
a hundred and fifty ſquadrons. 

TE Earl of Marlborough, after all 


theſe marches and countermarches, find- 
ing himſelf between us and the towns of 
Guelderland, directed his whole atten- 


tion to making himſelf maſter of them. 
He began by the fiege of Venlo; upon 
which the Duke of Burgundy again aſ- 


ſembled the General Officers to con- 


ſult what was to be done. It was re- 
ſolved in this council, that it was im- 


greſs 
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reaſons were theſe... io if 8 

In order to protect . it 
was neceſſary either to beat the enemy 
or to get into the neighbourhood of the 
towns: with reſpect to the firſt, every 
military man knows, that it is not an 
eaſy thing to rout an army which has had 


time to chooſe its ſituation, and has ex- 


cellent poſts. If we ſhould attempt to 
turn the enemy, they would have no- 
thing to do but to turn alſo, either by 
their right under cover of the Neer, 
which falls into the Maeſe between 
Ruremond and Venlo, or by their left, 
to extend themſelves to the caſtle of 
Stochem on one ſide, and to moraſſes and 
woods on the other. As to the ſecond 
point, the getting into the neighbour- 
hood of the towns of Guelderland, there 
were but two roads to take, that of Ru- 
remond and Stevenſwaert, or that of 
Liege, to paſs the Maeſe, and proceed 
on the other ſide. The road to Ru- 
remond and Stevenſwaert was blocked 
up by the poſition the enemy had taken. 


There remained then only chat of Liege; 


e M and 


greſs of the enemy on that fide, The 1792+ 
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and the circuit was ſo great that way, 
that it would take up almoſt as much 
time in the-march, as was ſufficient to 


reduce Venlo; and, even if that were not 


the caſe, as ſoon as we had paſſed the 
Maeſe, the enemy would have done the 
fame, by which they would again put 
themſelves between us and the place 


beſieged ; or if they choſe, they might 


give up their defigns upon Guelderland, 
and march ſtraight to Bruſſels, Louvain, 


and Mechlin; in a word, might poſſeſs 
themſelves of all Brabant. Add to this, 
we were ſo confined by our proviſions, 
that we could not quit them, without 
danger of ſtarving the army; and the 
enemy had twenty battalions more than 
we, and each of their battalions conſiſted 
at leaſt of a hundred men more than 
ours. It was determined therefore not 
to think of relieving Guelderland ; but 
to endeavour to make ſome diverſion in 
Flanders. 

WIr this view, Lautedat-Concra! 


d' Uſſon was detached with ſome troops to 


join the Marquis de Bedmar, Commander 


in — in the Netherlands. The Marquis 


thereupon 
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thereupon marched to Hulſt, and at feſt — 


made himſelf maſter of ſome redoubts; 
but the Commandant of the place laying 


the country under water, he was obliged 


to abandon the undertaking. They 


ſhould. have foreſeen this, and not have 


expoſed the troops of both crowns to a 
diſgraceful and precipitate retreat. The 
expedition coſt us five hundred men. 

Tux King ſeeing the ill turn affairs 
took in this campaign, recalled the Duke 
of Burgundy from the army to ſave him 
the mortification of being merely a ſpec- 
tator of the Earl of Marlborough's 


victories. 


Tak enemy having opened their 


trenches, and made a breach in the fort 


of Saint Michael, took it by ſtorm. 


Venlo ſurrendered in ten days from the 


opening of the trenches; Stevenſwaert 
held out but a very ſhort time, and 


Ruremond capitulated the fifth day after 


breaking ground. We had advanced 
to Tongres to obſerve the enemy, and 
make a ſhew of an intention to inter- 


rupt their progreſs. © The Count de 


Tallard had been detached with ſeven- 


M2 teen 
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{20 teen battalions and twenty-five ſquadrons 
to take the Elector of Cologne from 

|! Bonn ; which he executed, and left in 
þ the place eleven battalions and ſome ſqua- 
drons, under the command of M. d'Alegre. 
1 The Elector then approached Cologne, 
4 when the town, fearing a bombardment, 
ut made a treaty of neutrality, and engaged 
not to keep more than eight thouſand 

5 two hundred men in garriſon, and thoſe 
merely of the troops of Weſtphalia, to 

þ permit a free commerce, and to diſmiſs 

an officer who had cauſed a cannon to 

be fired againſt the Elector. As a proof 

of their good faith, the Magiſtrates 
Immediately cauſed two Dutch batta- 
lions, that were in garriſon there, to 
march out of the city. From Cologne, 
Tallard marched to Luxemburg, then to 
Tryers, and at laſt took Traerbach. 

The Earl of Marlborough, ſeeing how 
weak we were, and how little diſpoſed 

to interrupt his enterprizes, reſolved to 

avail himſelf of the opportunity, and 
propoſed to the Deputies of the States 
General the fiege of Liege. This they 

at firſt oppoſed ; for the Dutch naturally 

| | dare 
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are not inclined to venture any action, 170. 


3 
* 
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the event of which may be doubtful ; 
knowing, that battles decide the fate of 


States, and may, in an inſtant, ruin 


them. They were therefore afraid, leſt 
we ſhould colle& our whole force, and 
come to attack them ; but Marlborough 
having ſhewn them clearly, that the 
detachment we had ſent into Germany, 


and that of M. de Tallard, which was on 


the Moſelle, had ſo weakened us, that 


we could not venture to riſk an action, 
the Deputies at laſt conſented that the 


ſiege ſhould be undertaken. 


In the mean time Marſhal Boufflers 


was in a dreadful embarraſſment ; though 
a man of great perſonal bravery, he ſtood 
in fear of the enemy, and on the other 


hand, he knew in what manner he was 
ſpoken of both at Court and in the army. 
He had not force ſufficient to ſeek an 


engagement, having only ſixty- two bat- 
talions and eighty-ſix ſquadrons. Nei- 
ther had he it in his power at this time 


to cover Liege and Brabant. He was 


under a neceſſity, however, of making 
a choice, and that was what made him 
Ms = * uneaſy; 
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1702. ae | | 
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to take the Elector of Cologne from 
Bonn; which he executed, and left in 
the place eleven battalions and ſome ſqua- 
drons, under the command of M. d' Alegre. 
The Elector then approached Cologne, 
when the town, fearing a bombardment, 
made a treaty of neutrality, and engaged 
not to keep more than eight thouſand 
two hundred men in garriſon, and thoſe 
merely of the troops oſ Weſtphalia, to 
permit a free commerce, and to diſmiſs 
an officer who had cauſed a cannon to 
be fired againſt the Elector. As a proof 
of their good faith, the Magiſtrates 
immediately cauſed two Dutch batta- 
lions, that were in garriſon there, to 
march out of the city. From Cologne, 
Tallard marched to Luxemburg, then to 
Tryers, and at laſt took Traerbach. 
The Earl of Marlborough, ſeeing how 
weak we were, and how little diſpoſed 
to interrupt his enterprizes, reſolved to 
avail himſelf of the opportunity, and 
propoſed to the Deputies of the States 
General the fiege of Liege. This they 
at firſt oppoſed ; for the Dutch naturally 

| | oi 
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are not inclined to venture any action, 170. 


the event of which may be doubtful; 
knowing, that battles decide the fate of 


States, and may, in an inſtant, ruin 


them. They were therefore afraid, leſt 
we ſhould colle& our whole force, and 
come to attack them ; but Marlborough 
having ſhewn them clearly, that the 
detachment we had ſent into Germany, 


and that of M. de Tallard, which was on 
the Moſelle, had ſo weakened us, that 
we could not venture to riſk an action, 
the Deputies at laſt conſented that the 


ſiege ſhould be undertaken. 

In the mean time Marſhal Boufflers 
was 1n a dreadful embarraſſment ; 'though 
a man of great perſonal bravery, he ſtood 


in fear of the enemy, and on the other 


hand, he knew in what manner he was 


ſpoken of both at Court and in the army. 
He had not force ſufficient to ſeek an 


engagement, having only ſixty- two bat- 
talions and eighty-ſix ſquadrons. Nei- 
ther had he it in his power at this time 


to cover Liege and Brabant. He was 


under a neceſſity, however, of making 
a choice, and that was what made him 
M3 uneaſy; 
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1702. uneaſy; in fact, whatever reſolution he 
— 


took he was ſure of ſuffering a conſi- 
derable loſs, and conſequently of being 


. blamed. It is true, indeed, if he had 


come to a reſolution and taken his mea-. 
ſures, as ſoon as he had quitted Guelder- 
land, he might have formed a ſtrong 
entrenched camp under Liege, ſuch as 
the enemy had formed in the laſt war; 
by the affiſtance of which, with thirty or 
five-and-thirty battalions left in it, the 


: city would have been ſecured, and with 
the reſt he might have maintained him- 
ſelf behind the Geet, which would ef- 


fectually have covered Brabant, But 
now he had no time for this; ſo he 
contented himſelf with throwing eight 


battalions into the caſtles and citadel of 


Liege. The 13th of October, the enemy 
arrived before the city, which opened 
its gates to them; and on the 2oth, the 
batteries began to play 'againſt the cita- 
del. On the 23d, they attacked the 


covered way, and found ſo flender a re- 


ſiſtance, that feeing a breach made in 
the body of the fort, and the ditch not 


being deep, they ſtormed and carried 


the 
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the citadel. - Violaine, who. commanded, 1702. 
was never able to juſtify. his negled ; nts 


he had made no diſpoſition, and did not 
appear at the head of the troops, till the 
enemy Were actually maſters of the place. 


As ſoon as we had learned this morti- 


fying news, we re-entered our lines at 


Jandrain, placing our right towards Bo- 


neffe on the Mehaigne, and our left at 
the rivulet of Jauche. 

Tux Chartreuſe of Liege did not hold 
out longer than the reſt. As ſoon as the 
cannonade began, the garriſon capitu- 
lated; after this, the enemy thought of 
nothing more than ſeparating, which they 
did in the beginning of November, to our 
great ſatis faction; for in the habit we 
were of letting them go on as they 


pleaſed, they would have found no ob- 
ſtacle from us to any of their enterprizes. 


Our army was likewiſe ſent into winter 

quarters. ot} FF 
MARSHAL Villeroy, who was pri- 

ſoner | in Germany, returned this winter 


to Court. His adventure, in ſhort, was 


as follows: Towards the end of the 
W 1701, the King, diflatisfied 
X 4 i with 
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1702. with the conduct of Marſhal Catinat, 


1703. 


had ſent Villeroy to command the army 


in Italy, under the Duke of Savoy, Ge- 


neraliſſimo of the two Crowns. He 
gave battle to the enemy at Chiari, in 
which our troops were repulſed, and 
very roughly handled ; after this, baving 
taken his head quarters for the winter 
at Cremona, and that city being fur- 
prized by Prince Eugene, he was taken, 
and carried into Germany. Perhaps there 
never was, in any war, ſo ſingular an 
event. An army furprizes a town, takes 


the General priſoner; and yet the troops 


in the town, though greatly inferior in 


number, diſperſed in different quarters, 


without a leader and without order, have 
the courage to attack the enemy on every 
fide, and at laſt drive them entirely out 
of the town. 

Tux King, who had a great Aion 


for Marſhal Villeroy, ſolicited the Em- 


peror ſo ſtrongly for him, that he was 


releaſed; and immediately he was ap- 


pointed General of the army in Flanders, 
and Marſhal Boufflers, with whom the 


Court was not wel ſatisfied, was put 


under | 
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under his command. I continued to ſerve 
in this army. | | 


in, the army began to aſſemble, and the 
ſeventh we encamped at Tirlemont, with 


fifty battalions, and a hundred ſquadrons. 


Marſhal Villeroy's intention was to beat 
up ſome of the enemy's detached quarters 
along the Demer and the Jaar, and to 
take advantage of the Duke of Marl- 
borough's abſence, who at that time was 
| laying fiege to Bonn. 

We marched the gth of May by the 
high road, and ſuddenly inveſted Ton- 
gres, where there were two battalions. 
M. Dd 'AUvERQUERQUE, General of the 


Dutch, who commanded in the abſence. 


of the Duke of Marlborough, having 


learned that we were aſſembling, reſolved 


to march and encamp with what troops 
he could get together on the Heights 
of Tongres, placing his left by the town, 
and extending his right towards Haſſelt, 
by which means he would have'been in 
an excellent poſt, and would have block- 
ed up the ſpace between the Demer and 


the Jaar; but his meaſures were broken 


by 


EE, 


As ſoon as abi th ok Ann came 
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1703. by our activity; ſo that he was forced 
to encamp near Maeſtricht, while we at- 
tacked Tongres. We were not very at- 
tentive to forms, the town having no- 
thing to defend it, but a wall flanked 
by ſome vile towers. We planted can- 
non, and began firing the ſame day. 
The next morning, a breach beginning 
to appear, the garriſon ſurrendered at 
diſcretion; here we took the equipages 
of the Duke of Wirtemberg, General of 
the Danes, and Adjutant-General Herbo. 
After this, we encamped with our right 
at Bedoe, on the Jaar, and our left on 
the heights, extending towards Haſlelt ; 
Borchloen being in our rear. 

_ Maxsnar. Villeroy determined after- 
wards to make an attempt upon the 
enemy; for this purpoſe, we marched 
in the night, and arrived in fight of 
them the fourteenth, at eight in the 
morning; we found them drawn up 
with their right to Peterſnem, and their 
left to Maeſtricht; but ſoon after, before 
our infantry was come up, they advanced 
their right. We reconnoitred their fi- 
tuation, to ſee in what manner we 


ſhould 
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ſhould make- our diſpoſitions. to engage 170Þ 2 


them; but after a cloſe examination, 


wie judged that their poſt: could not be 


attacked, Their right joined to Lona- 


ken, a village of great. ſtrength, ſituated 
on a height, which commanded the whole 


plain; and their front was covered by a 
hollow way, which runs from Lonaken 
to Maeſtricht. Their army was com- 


poſed of five- and- thirty or forty battalions, 


and about ſeventy ſquadrons. Marſhal 
Villeroy, finding the opinions of the ge- 
neral officers concur with his own, 
marched back the ſame my to his _ 
near Tongres. 

Tun Duke of Martbeaovigh having 
taken Bonn, where the Marquis d'Alegre 
made a very handſome defence, returned 


to join Auverquerque, His army con- 


ſiſted of fixty-five battalions and a hun- 
dred-and-twenty ſquadrons. He paſſed 


the Jaar near Maeſtricht, and encamped at 


Uletegehem ; upon which we placed our 
left near Tongres, and our right towards 
the wood of Hernous, extending ourſelves 


along the Jaar. The enemy then filed 


off by their left, and we by our right, 


I and 


Pp 


— — — 
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1703. and this manceuvre- continued the ret of 
the month. But before I proceed with 
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the detail of this campaign, it will be 


proper to give ſome. account of the de- 


ſigns of the enemy. Having ſeen in the 
preceding campaign, that we oppoſed 
their undertakings in a manner equally 
feeble and ineffectual, and knowing fur- 
ther, that in the winter we had detached 
a conſiderable number of troops to the 
Rhine, they did not doubt of their ſu- 


periority being ſo great on this frontier, 


but they had only to fix their choice of 
conqueit ; and in this belief they made 
the neceſſary preparations for the execu- 
tion of their plans. After the taking of 
Bonn, Antwerp and Oſtend were the two 


firſt places intended to be attacked; Ant- 
werp for the benefit of the Dutch, Oſtend 


for the Engliſh, who had ſtrongly inſiſted 
on this article during the winter, and con- 
ſented to the ſiege of Bonn upon no other 


condition. They were all of them per ſuad- 


ed, that we could not muſter twenty thou- 
ſand men, and were accordingly very much 
ſurprized, when they ſaw us ſeize upon 
Tongres, and offer them battle near Maeſ- 
6 tricht. 
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tricht. 
undeceived: they perceived indeed, that 

we had a larger force than they appre- 
hended, but then they imagined that we 
had no troops in the whole country, 
except thoſe they ſaw. It was upon this 


principle that the Duke of Marlborough, 


immediately on his arrival, paſſed the Jaar, 
in order to draw us towards the Me- 
haigne, and by that means ſeparate us 
from Flanders, whither he cauſed ſome 
of his troops to file off by the rear; not 


in the leaſt doubting, that, by keeping 


us at bay here, he ſhould be able without 
difficulty to carry into execution the plans 
he had projected. When he learned, 
however, that the Marquis de Bedmar 
was aſſembling a large force at Antwerp, 


and that two other camps were forming 


near Ghent and Bruges, his ſurprize was 
extreme. Reſolving to try, if he could 
not throw us into an embarraſſment, he 
embarked ſome cannon at Maeſtricht, as 
if for the attack of Huy; he did the ſame 
at Berghen-op-Zoom, and even in Hol- 
land: he ſent ſome troops down by 
water to Lillo, to Sas-van-Ghent, and to 
. 
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But they were not yet thoroughly 208. 
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1703; _ with a view to alarm us for all 
—"—— 


e places in Flanders. But ſeeing 


——— all this could make us 
ſtir, he was in his turn very much em- 


barraſſed; for, on one hand, he was ex- 
ceedingly deſirous of doing ſomething, 
and 'faw no great probability of ſucceed- 
ing; and on the other, he was” ſtrongly 
preſſed by the Emperor to ſend him 
a conſiderable reinforcement, without 
which that Prince declared, he could not 
ſtand againſt the French and Bavarians, 
who had juſt effected a junction in the 


center of Germany. The latter motive 
determined him to ſend ſome troops acroſs 


the Rhine, and to remain himſelf to ſee 
if he could not make an e on us 


in ſome part. 


Ir muſt * obſerved; that beſide. he 
fixty-five - battalions, and hundred-and- 
twenty ſquadrons, which the enemy had 
in their camp, they had ſome thirty bat- 
talions and as many ſquadrons diſperſed 
about the country between Breda and 
Sluys, excluſive of ten battalions and ſome 
cavalry, which blockaded the town of 


Gueldres. We had at that time in our 


army 
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army ſixty-three battalions, and a hun- — 
dred- and- one ſquadrons ; the Marquis de 
Bedmar had under his command, as well 

near Antwerp, as on the ſide of Ghent, 
Bruges, Oſtend, and Damm, forty bat- 
talions and twenty-ſeven ſquadrons; I do | 
not include in this account the 3 in i 
garriſon on either fide. a 

'To return to the movements of both 

armies : on the gth of June, the enemy | 
marching back by their left, encamped : 
their right at Remecour, and their left 
near Warfuſee; on which we marched 
up by our right beyond the ſource of the 
Jaar, and took poſt between the Jaar and 
the Mehaigne to intercept the paſſage of 
the enemy; our right was near Walef on 
the Mehaigne, and our left at Darion 
on the Jaar. As there was no longer any 
rivulet between the two armies, which 
were at no greater diſtance from each 
other than a league and a half, we poſted 
a large body of infantry in Tourine, a 
village very advantageouſly fituated in the g 
center of our camp: we made alſo ſome 
redoubts along our front, and we in- 
trenched Darion. The enemy did not 


| think 


—— —— _ 
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1703: think proper to attack us; ſo that no ac- 


tion happened of - any conſequence, only 
ſome trifling ſkirmiſhes, occaſioned by our 


. foraging near their camp. 


- Tye Duke of Marlborough, who ſaw, 
that he could not attempt any thing of 
importance without diſlodging us, at 
leaſt the ſeveral corps we had in the neigh- 
bourhood of our principal places, ordered 
M. de Cohorn to attempt an irruption 
into the country of Waés, in order to 
draw the Marquis de Bedmar that way, 
who was encamped under Antwerp: if 


Bedmar quitted his poſt, Obdam, who. 


was near Lillo with a ſtrong detachment, 
would immediately have marched to Ant- 
werp, and poſted himſelf behind the 


Schyn. Cohorn would have joined him 


with all diligence, and the whole army 
fiown to ſupport him with the utmoſt 


expedition. To all appearance, as their 


deſign was formed, they would have ar- 
rived before us, and in that caſe Antwerp 
would have been loſt. 

Conorn made ſome movements, and 


ſeized ſome poſts in the country of Waes. 
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of June, paſſed the Jaar above Tongres, 
extending his right towards Borchloen. 


As we judged, that he intended to paſs 
the Demer, we poſted ourſelves between 


| Aveſnes and Leuſe. 
Tur next day the enemy Ab 


Bilſen ; on which we drew near to Dieſt, 
with a view of getting behind the rivulet 
Beneguen, and blocking up the paſſage 
of Lier and Antwerp; but as we ſaw, 
that the enemy had not yet paſſed the 
Demer, and were informed, that M. 
d'Obdam was advanced to Ekeren, within 
a league of Antwerp on this fide Lillo, 


Marſhal Boufflers was detached with 


thirty ſquadrons, half of which conſiſted” 


of dragoons, and thirty companies of 
grenadiers to attack Obdam, in conjunc- 
tion with the Marquis de Bedmar. Ob- 


dam was not in the leaſt aware of this 
march, and the firſt notice he had of it 
was, when his advanced guards informed 


him, that our troops were come up with 


them: what is very ſurprizing, is, that 
our people had the utmoſt difficulty to 


find the enemy, though they knew they 
W N were 
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1703- were encamped at Ekeren: they were 

— 

along time beating about, as a huntſman 

does to rouſe a ſtag ora boar, without being 

| able to diſcover them; which was the 

''F reaſon they did not come up till about 

, 1 5 four in the afternoon. At firſt our horſe 
| and dragoons, who were advanced before 

3 the reſt, drove in ſome of the enemy's 
6 200 troops almoſt to their camp, but their 
= infantry obliged them to retire. At 
length ours coming up, we drove the 
2 enemy out. of the village of Ekeren, after. 
"8 which they thought of nothing but re- 
We treating to Lillo; this could not be ef- 
14 fected but by a cauſeway, the whole 
country being interſected with water- 
courſes, hedges and ditches. We at- 
tempted to harraſs them in their retreat, 

| but they made it in good order, and vi- 
| | gorouſly repulſed thoſe, that came near 
| 


them. Some. brigades of our troops, that 

El. charged them, were totally routed, and, 
8 fled in diſorder within the lines of Ant- 
uh | werp. While this was paſling on the 
Wl left, our dragoons and ſome battalions, 
had got poſſeſſion of a village, which ſtood 
near. the middle of the dyke between 
Feen 
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Ekeren and Lillo, and if our people had 1703. 
maintained themſelves chere, which might © | 
have been eaſily done by means of 4 cut 
or intrenchment on the dyke, which they 
might have made in a quatter of an hour, 
the enemy would have been obliged to 
ſurrender, there being no other way to 
eſcape ; but thoſe who were charged with ; 
this commiſſion abſolutely neglected it, 
and the enemy, who had no other reſource, 
made ſo furibüs an attack on our people, 
that they left them a free paſſage. Some 
troops pur ſued them, but the heavy fire they 
kept up. the good order they preſerved, and 
night coming on, put an end to the en- 
gagement. In the mean time the greater 
part of our people thought the battle Was 
lot, and accordingly retreated in the dark 
to che heath, where our Horſe had re- 
mained. The next day, they ſent out to 
reconnoitre, and when they found, that 
the enemy were all gone, the troops were 
marched again to the field of battle, with' 
all the ceremony of drums and trumpets. 
They took four pieces of cannon, two 
large mortars, and forty ſmall ones, all 
the ammunition, all the baggage, ſome 
p N22 colours, 


1 in 
14 
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1703. colours, and between eight and nine 


hundred priſoners, with the Counteſs de 


Tilly, dreſt like an Amazon, who was 


come to dine that day at the camp. M. 


d'Obdam, General of this army, ſeeing 


| that we were on the march to attack him, 


thought himſelf ſo ſufficiently beat, that 
he made his eſcape with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation to Bergen-op-Zoom, ' where 
he declared that all was loſt. Lieu- 
tenant General Slangenbourg remained 


with the troops, and by his ſkilful ma- 


nœuvres acquired as much reputation as 


| his General had forfeited. It could not 


be aſcertained whar the enemy's loſs 

amounted to, but ours was at leaſt two 
thouſand men... . 
ANOTHER extraordinary circumſtance 
was, that, though it is not more than nine 
leagues from Dieſt to Ekeren, and the 
action happened on the zoth, we had no 
account of it till the 2d of July. It may 
eaſily be conceived how anxious we all 
were, but eſpecially Marſhal Villeroy, 
whoſe eldeſt ſon, then a Lieutenant Ge- 
neral, was with the detachment. We 
had heard the e and the ſilence of 
Marſhal 
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Bedmar, joined to the unfavourable re- 


ports of ſome wounded officers, made us 
with reaſon apprehenſive of e an unfortu- 


nate event. 


Havins learned that the enemy had 


paſſed the Demer at FHaſſelt, and were 
come to encamp at Beringen, we did 
not think proper, conſidering the detach- 
ment we had made, to expoſe ourſelves in 


| the open ,plain ; accordingly, inſtead of 


moving to Weſterloo, as we had at firſt in- 
tended, we paſſed the Demer, half a league 
below Sichem, and encamped the firſt of 
July near Arſchot, behind the lines, 
that extend from Arſchot to Lier. Some 
days after, Marſhal Boufflers having joined 
us, as alſo part of the troops of the Mar- 


quis de Bedmar, we came out of our lines, 
with a view to make the enemy believe, 


that we deſired nothing more than to 
come to a battle: we meant however 
only to ſhew a good countenance, to 
delay the junction of Cohorn's troops with 


thoſe of Obdam, without which we were 


well aſſured the Duke of Marlborough 
would not attack us, and to be in readineſs 
. N 3 to 


15 
Marſhal Boufflers, and the Marquis de 1703. 
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3: to all our towns; as well on this as on the 
a other ſide the Scheid. After ſeveral mar- 
ches and countermarches on both parts, 
we at laſt encamped at 8. Job: our 
right to the Schyn, and our left in one 
of the fineſt plains imaginable. 
On the 23d the enemy came and en- 
camped within a league and a half of us. 
In the afternoon, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and all the general officers came to 
reconnoitre us, on which ſeveral perſon 8 
who had al ready propoſed to Marſhal Ville- 
roy to retire to his lines, preſſed him not 
to defer it longer than that night, that he 
might not expoſe himſelf to the chance 
of entering them with too great precipi- 
tation; a mancuvre, which is, always 
dangerous, and attended with ſome degree 
of diſgrace: but the Marſhal, would not 
liſten to them, alledging, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to conceal, as long as he could, 
the orders he had received not to fight; 
and therefore, ſo long as the camp at Lillo 
Was not at hand to join the enemy, it was 


requiſite to keep up the appearance of 
being reſolved to wait for them; more 


2970 


ſpecially as we ſhould have, ase 


#533 4 
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lines, which were not $3708; 
to recover our lines, whic 


above a league diſtant, when we ſaw the 
Junction ready to be made, and the enemy 
even beginning to march out upon the 
heath ; we had opened ſo many paſſages 
to them, that we could have effected it 
in an hour. The country too was very 
favourable for. our retreat, there being 
many hedges, which we ſhould have lined 
with infantry ; ſo that the enemy's ca- 
valry would not have dared to moleſt us; 
and as to their infantry, it could never 
have been 2 i in time, eee a 


ee ee ee wa Sack. 
ing back our heavy baggage. The next 
day, the 24th, we learned by our ſcouting 
parties, that the camp at Lillo, conſiſting 


of fix-and-twenty battalions and as many 


{quadrons, had, bya night's march, arrived 
inthe morning at Capelle, a league and a 
half on our left; we heard likewiſe the 
ſignal of their arrival, which was the firing 
of a cannon. + Preſently after, we ſaw the 


enemy's army beginning to march into 
the heath near Wuſtweſel; upon which 


We put ourſelves in motion, and in leſs 
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than three hours, the army and baggage 
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were within our lines, and not a creature 
appeared in our rear. The enemy en- 


camped with their left to Wuſtweſel, 


and their right behind Capelle: we with 


our right at Oleghem, and our left at 
Deurne, having ſixty-ſix battalions and a 


hundred and ſix ſquadrons. M. de Guiſ- 


card, with eighteen battalions and ten 
ſquadrons, was ſent on the other ſide the 


Scheld to Borcht, to cover fort St. Mary, 
and guard the dyke of Caloo in che coun- 
fry; of Waes. _ 


I would be difficult to ay 1 


Any really intended to engage or 


not. Certain it is, they would have 


riſked leſs than we; for if they had been 


defeated, we could only have attacked 
Liege; whereas, if they had been vic- 
torious, they would have been maſters 
of Antwerp and all Brabant. Perhaps, 
however, conſidering the reluctance the 
States General always had to riſk a de- 
ciſive action, the movement of the Duke 
of Marlborough had no other object than 
to favour the junction of Cohorn, and to 
extend himſelf along the Scheld, in order 

F to 
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to carry the war into Flanders, where, by 1703. 


means of their infantry, they expected to 

have better ſucceſs. Be this as it may, 

from the time we returned to our lines, 

they remained inactive twelve days. 

"Marſhal Villeroy, who was on the watch 
to prevent their ſtealing a march on any 
ſide, and had provided for the other ſide 
of the Scheld, by the corps under M. de 
Guiſcard, detached me with thirty-eight 
ſquadrons to Lier. In the beginning of 
Auguſt the enemy, not ſeeing any poſ- 
fibility of penetrating into Flanders, 
marched back towards the Maeſe ; we 
kept conſtantly abreaſt of them within 
our lines, taking care by extending our- 
ſelves, to prevent their leaving us in the 


lurch by a countermarch : for though 
they gave out, that they were going to 


beſiege Huy, and had made every neceſ- 


ſary preparation accordingly, they were 


in hopes, that, in order to prevent them, 
we would go and poſt ourſelves at Vig- 
namont; in which caſe they would have 


returned with all expedition to attack our * 
lines, and would have attempted to effect 
their original deſign upon Antwerp. But 
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703. we aalen only to advance as they ad- 


vanced, and thus when they encamped 
at Vignamont, we placed ourſelves with 


our right to Waſeige on the Mahaigne, 


and our left to Jauche. Upon this the 
fiege of Huy was begun in earneſt, during 


which I was detached with fifteen bat- 


talions and twenty-ſix ſquadrons, to carry 


on our lines from Waſeige to the Maeſe. 


M. de Tzerelaes was ſent into the Con- 


dros to keep the enemy in awe on that 


fide, and to be at hand to puſh ſome troops 
on the Moſelle, in caſe they ſnould march 


| any that way after the taking of Huy. 


Huy ſurrendered the 25th of Auguſt. 
The enemy proceeded afterwards to en- 
camp at Hannuye, two ſhort leagues from 


us. They reconnoitred us: ſeveral times, 


but not chooſing to attack us, marched 
to St. Tron, from which place they de- 
tached twenty-five battalions, and forty 
ſquadrons, to beſiege Limburg. 
M. Dr PRAcON TAL, with eighteen 


battalions, and fifteen ſquadrons, had 
orders to watch them cloſely, for at this 
time Marſhal Tallard, who commanded 


the army on the Rhine, Was befieging 
Landau; 
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Landau; and the court had directed, that, 1703 


in caſe the enemy ſhould make any de- 


tachment from Flanders for the Rhine, 


Pracontal ſhould move thither too. For 
this purpoſe he encamped at Marchiennes 


of September the garriſon of Limburg 
were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 


war. The Duke of Marlborough, who 


had been there in perſon, returned after- 
wards to St. Tron to rejoin his army; but 
in the beginning of October he retired 
to Tongres, and we extended ourſelves 
to Dieſt and along the Demer. The reſt 
of the month was paſt in mutual endea- 
vours to amuſe each other, to prevent any 
troops being ſent from either army to 


Germany: we even cauſed cannon to be 


embarked at Namur, and the Marſhals 
repaired | thither 1n perſon to create a be- 
lief, that we meant to retake Huy. But 
at length, a detachment being ſent off by 
the enemy to relieve Landau, and M. de 
Pracontal attending it, our campaign 
ended the ad of November. 


O my. return. from the army, having 


obtai ned; eite. from the King of 
6 England, 
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1703 ug land, 1 cauſed myſelf to be natu- 
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 ralized a ſubje& of France. 

Tuis winter the ßer, having, 
hivugh the intereſt of England and Hol- 
land, engaged Portugal. to declare for 
the League, reſolved to ſend his ſecond 
ſon the Archduke Charles into that king- 
dom, in-order, by his preſence, to en- 
courage the Spaniards to oppoſe Philip V. 
He was induced to this ſtep, chiefly 
by the aſſurances of the Admiral of Caſtile, 
who had taken refuge at Liſbon, and 
repreſented, that the Spaniſh nation was 
ready to riſe upon the leaſt appearance 
of ſupport. The Emperor, therefore, 
declared the Archduke King of Spain, 
and ſent him into Holland, from whence 
he was to fail for Portugal, with twelve 
thouſand Engliſh and Dutch troops. On 
this intelligence, the King cauſed eigh- 
teen battalions and nineteen ſquadrons 
to march into Spain to his Grandſon's 
aſſiſtance. I was appointed to command 
theſe troops. Puyſegur, who had the 
rank of Major-General, and had ſerved 
many years as Quarter-Maſter-General 
to the army in 'Flanders, was ſent for- 
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ſary arrangements for carrying on the 
war. After having ſettled with Orry 
the different places where the magazines 
were to be formed, and given directions 
for preparing every thing requiſite, he 
ſet out to viſit the frontiers of Portugal, 
that he might be enabled, on my ar- 


rival, to give me a more exact account 


of things. But at his return, he com- 
plained loudly that Orry had deceived 
him, for that he bad not found any of 
thoſe ſtores which he had been aſſured 
were already in the magazines. Upon 


this, ſtrong repreſentations were made 


at the Court of Verſailles. The Abbé 
d' Etrees, Ambaſſador from France, a 


{worn enemy of Madame Orſini, and 


: conſequently of Orry, who was her 


creature and confident, joined Puyſegur; 
the King and Queen of Spain took Orry's: 


part; ſo that the King, not knowing 
what to think, ordered me to ſift the 
matter to the bottom, and to acquaint 
him fully with whatever diſcoveries I 
_— pies in s . r 8 well as 
| ; 2 % CBD N with 
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—— with regard to the other diſſenſions which 


prevailed at the Court of Spain. 

I arrived at Madrid the 15th of 
February, and his Catholic Majeſty im- 
mediately appointed me Captain- Gene- 
ral of his forces. I alfo went through 
the ceremony of putting on my hat, be- 


| ing intoduced to an audience by the Duke 


of Arcos, as my Godfather, according to 
the Spaniſi cuſtom. After this, I ſet 
about examining the magazines, being 
a matter of the moſt importance to me. 
All the diſturbance between Puyſegur and 


Orry, 1 found,” had happened from the 


miſunderſtanding of a ſingle word; for 
Orry had ſaid, in the preſence of the 
King of Spain, that the magazines would 
be ſupplied; and Puyſegur thought he 
faid they were ſupplied. Orry made it 
clearly appear, that, as they could not 
aſcertain the places for the different de- 
pots, till the arrival of Puyſegur, there 
had not been time to form the maga- 


zines propoſed; and therefore not being 


in the leaſt to blame, he could not have 
been ſo ridiculous, as to attempt, with - 
out any cauſe or intereſt, to impoſe upon 

2 a perſon, 
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a perſon, who was at the very time going — 
to the places in queſtion, and muſt, in | 


three days, have detected the impoſition. 
The King of Spain, who was very ſeru- 
pulous of his aſſertions, deelared-to-me, 
that what Orry ſaid was true. 

Tais point being cleared up, 1 actin 
myſelf to find out the, cauſe of the diſ- 
agreement between Madame Orſini and 
the Abbe d Etrees. The firſt oecafion of it, 
I found, in ſhort, to have been this: the 
Cardinal d'Etrees,, who, after the return 
of his Catholic Majeſty from his cam 
paign in Italy, had been ſent to Spain 

as Ambaſſador from the French Court, 
wanted to govern as Prime Miniſter. 
Madame Orſini, firſt Lady of the Bed 
chamber to the Queen, Who Was no leſs 
ambitious, and haughty than the Cardi-—- 
nal, choſe to have the government in her 
own hands, or at leaſt to appear to have 
it. This conteſt ſoon diſſipated the 
friendſhip they had formerly contracted 
for each other at Rome. Orry, who: 
had been ſent from France to be em 
ployed under the Ambaſſador in arrang- 
ing the ee. imagined, that the 
character 
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1704. character and jealouſy of theſe two ade 
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might afford him an opportunity of be- 
coming a Miniſter himſelf. According- 5 
ly, as he found that flattery gave him 
an eaſier acceſs to Madame Orſini, and 
that ſhe might be more uſeful in pro 
moting his deſigns, as ſne had the con- 
fidence of the Queen, and an abſolute 
influence over her determinations, he 
attached himſelf entirely to her; taking 
great pains to make her remark the 
carriage of the Cardinal, as likewiſe to 
inſinuate to her, that it only depended 
on herſelf to have the whole government 
of the kingdom, and for his part, he 
would exert his utmoſt "ability to be 
of any uſe to her. It is no wonder, 
that ſpeeches of this kind fhould have 
their effect; accordingly they concerted 
between them every expedient neceſſary | 
for the removal of the Cardinal. At the 
earneſt ſolicitation of the Queen, the. 
Catholic King wrote to his Grandfather 
upon it in ſuch eee terms that he | 
obtained his recall. | i 
- Taz Abbe trees, nn to We 
T—__ being very deſirous of ſucceed" 


SY 
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ing to the, Embaſſy, made all poſſible ges, 
court to Madame Orſini, finding fault 
before her with his uncle's conduct, in 
which he ſueceeded fo well, that upon 
engaging never to promote: any meaſutes 
but what were agreeable to her, and to 
govern himſelf totally by her inclination, 
ſhe perſuaded his Catholie Majeſty to 
write to France, deſiring that the Abbe 
might be appointed in the room of the 
Cardinal. The requeſt was granted; and 
the new Ambaſſador apparently lived in 
the moſt perfect underſtanding with the 
Princeſs: Orſini; but ſhe, ſuſpecting that 
ſhe was impoſed. upon; prevailed upon 
the King to have the Ambaſſador's diſ- 
patches, addreſt to M. de Torey, taken 
from the poſt; here ſhe; found the ex- 
planation ſhe wanted, for the Abbe, in 
his letters, vehemently blamed her con- 
duct, and lamented the neceſſity he was 
under of living in perpetual diſſimulation. 
Madame Orſini, 4 having taken a copy 
of this letter, and inferted in the margin 
of the original her anſwers and obferva- 
tions, ſent it herſelf by a courier to the 


King, complaining highly of the treachery 
b Vol. I. — 07 and 
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1704. and malice of the Abbé; but notwith- 

5 ſtanding this, the means ſhe had uſed 

to get at the ſecret, gave great diſguſt 

to the Court of France, which conſider- 

ed ſuch an action as a breach of the 

laws of nations, the diſpatches of Ambaſ- 
ſadors being always held ſacred. 

IT may eaſily be conceived, that, after 
ſo public a breach, the hatred of the two 
contending parties. was raiſed to ſuch a 
height, that it could not be extinguiſhed 
but by the deſtruction of one or other of 
them. The Princeſs Orſini and Orry 
were ſupported. by the Queen ; the Abbe 
had on his fide M. de Torcy and the 
greater part of the French Miniſtry, as 
well as all the Spaniards, who were diſ 
contented with the preſent Adminiſtra- 
tion at Madrid. Puyſegur too embraced 
the ſame party, being piqued that Orry 
had been able to juſtify himſelf againſt 
his accuſation. On my arrival, every 

one was for getting me on their fide; 
even the Queen condeſcended to aſk it 
as a favour of me; but I ſpoke ſo plainly 
upon the ſubject to both parties, that 
they ſoon ſaw I would have nothing to 
do 
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do with their quarrels; and indeed 1 170. 


had buſineſs of too much conſequence 


upon my hands to admit of my entering 
into diſcuſſions, as diſagreeable, as they 


were uſeleſs to the affairs I was principally 


entruſted to conduct. I applied myſelf 


therefore ſimply to regulate every thing 
that reſpected the preparations for open 
ing the campaign; and I owe this juſtice 
to Orry, that he neglected nothing which 


he thought might be neceſſary or uſeful; 


for, though he had no public character, 
he had a hand in "_ n and . 


every thing. 


Tur King of Spain being e of 


commanding his army in perſon, I pre- 


vailed on him to leave Madrid the fourth 
of March, and to proceed towards the 


frontiers. It muſt be acknowledged, 
there was nothing at that time in readi- 
neſs to open the campaign; but as the 


Abbé d' Etrees had received orders from 


Home to preſs his Catholic Majeſty's de- 
parture, I thought it incumbent on me 
to ſecond him with all my influence. 

The King, who was highly provoked 
with Madame Orſini, wanted to remove 
| . his 
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2 his Grandſon from the Queen, that he 


micht more eaſily be induced to conſent 
to the diſmiſſion of that favourite. I 
had no ſhare in this deſign, and what 
is more, I knew nothing of it. I at- 
tended the Catholic King as far as Pla- 
zencia, where it was ſettled, that he 
ſhould remain till I acquainted him that 


every thing was in readineſs, and that I 


ſhould repair to Alcantara to forward 
the preparations. It was not long be- 
fore I was obliged to return to Plazen- 
cia. The Abbe de Etrees had received 
an order to demand the immediate re- 
moval of the Princeſs Orſini from Ma- 
drid, and had a letter to that effect to 


deliver to the King of Spain; but as it 


was feared, that the Abbe, for whom that 
Prince had conceived an extraordinary 
averſion; would not, perhaps, be able 
alone to accompliſh his commiſſion, I 
had orders to ſupport him, if it ſhould 


be neeeſſary, and even to uſe the moſt 


peremptory language to induce his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty to ſubmit to the King's 
will. We employed Father d' Aubenton, 
his Catholic Majeſtygg Confeſſor, to open 
Ee the 
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the matter to him. As ſoon as it was 1704. 


propoſed, notwithſtanding his fondneſs 
for the Queen, and his friendſhip for 
the Princeſs, he did not heſitate a mo- 
ment to conform to the King's deſire: 
ſo that the Abbé had nothing to do but 
to deliver his letter, and I to admini- 
ſter confolation to the King of Spain, 


who was much affected with the thoughts 


of the uneaſineſs this event would give 
the Queen. I wrote to Madame Orfini, 
to aſſure her of the fincerity with which 
1 ſympathized i in her misfortune; at the 
ſame time recommending to her, as a 
friend, to obey the mandate ſhe received 
with all poſſible readineſs and ſubmiſ- 
fion ; for, notwithſtanding the conſent 
of the Catholic King, we were not ſure 
what the Queen might do, who'was a 
Princeſs of infinite ſpirit, ſenſibility, and 
pride. Madame Orfini did not hefitate 
in the leaſt on the reſolution ſhe Was to 


take, and as a proof of her obedience, 


departed from Madrid the day after ſhe 
received the order. The Queen Was 
wild with reſentment and grief; ſhe 
Yowed” revenge actnſt. the enemies of 
| | 04 e 
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17%: the Princeſs, and all - thoſe that ſhe 


ſuſpected to have been concerned in 


this change, or even to have ſeen it 
with fatisfaction; nor can it be ſaid, 
that ſhe was in the wrong, for they had 


by no means payed that attention and 
reſpect to her, which was her due. No- 
thing could be more mortifying for a 
Queen, who was ſenſible of her dignity, 
than to ſee herſelf deprived of a perſon, 
in whom ſhe placed an entire confidence. 
Their Catholic Majeſties, irritated at the 


conduct of the Abbe d'Etrees in this 
affair, wrote ſo ſtrongly againſt him to 
the King, that they obtained a promiſe 


of his recall: and in conſequence the 
Duke de Grammont was appointed ; but, 
as he could not arrive before the month 
of June, the Abbe remained Oh; the 
army till that time. 

Having finiſhed all our arrangements, 
we determined to open the -campaign 
the firſt of May. Our plan was, that 
the King of Spain' ſhould enter Portugal 
by the right of the Tagus, and ſhould 


. poſſeſs himſelf of Salvatierra, Monſanto, 
Caſtel-Branco, and all the country as far as 


7 : Idanha 


R 
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de Tzerclats, taking the route of the other 
bank of the Tagus, was to make himſelf 
maſter of Caſtel-de-Vide, Port Alegre, and 
march to Niza, to form a communi- 
cation with us by a bridge of boats, 


which we were to make at Idanha Velha; 


from thence we were to proceed down 


the banks of the Tagus to Abrantes, and 
to act afterwards as circumſtances might 
require, according to the motions of the 
enemy, the nature of the country, which 


we were not acquainted with, and the 


weather, which we were informed would 


not admit of encampments after the 
month of June. Don Franciſco Ronquillo, 
Commander in Chief of Old Caſtille, 


and under him Geoffreville, a French 
Major-General, were ordered to make a 


diverſion by entering Portugal, with fif- 


teen ſquadrons, on the ſide of Almeyda. 
The King of Spain having arrived at 
Alcantara the third of May, his army 


began its march the next day. It con- 


ſiſted of about twenty - five battalions and 
forty ſquadrons. We inveſted Salva- 
tierra, the Governor of which, with the. 
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A garriſon compoſed of two battalions, ſur- 


rendered at the end of two days pri- 
ſoners of war. The fiege would have 
taken twelve days at leaſt, if they had 
been diſpoſed to defend themſelves ; 
but the Portugueſe, who, as ſoon as we 
appeared, fired his cannon very briſkly 
upon us, ſurrended priſoner of war as 
ſoon as I cauſed him to be ſummoned 
in the name of his Catholic Majeſty ; 
making many excuſes for having fired, 
as not knowing that the King of Spain, 
towards whom he had not a thought of 


| behaving himſelf with Coen; was 


there in perſon. 

The caſtles of Segura and Roſmarinos 
were delivered up in the ſame manner. 
We ſent a detachment which in three 
days time took the caſtle of Monſanto, 
— thenee we advanced to Caſtel-Bran- 

Which held out only four days, 


| It is extraordinary enough, that places, 


vitich could have made ſome reſiſtance, 
ſhould ſo eaſily ſubmit, while towns and 
villages, and all the open places we paſſed 

through, defended mn . of 
courſe were plundered. 9903. 983 ei! 
- We 
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Wr were like to have met with an 2 | 


re adventure at Caſtel- Branco; forms 
French and Spaniards quarrelled about 


ſome part of 'the booty ; they came to 


blows, and ſeveral were killed on each 
ſide. - The balls flew as far as the field 
in which the King of Spain had halted; 
I haſtened immediately to the ſpot, and 

happily had ſuch an influence over both 
parties, that nothing of the * nne 
afterwards. 


AFTER the aling r Caſtel-Branco; 


having intelligence that General Fagel 


with two battalions of Dutch, was en- 


camped between ſeven and eight leagues 
from us on the fide of la Sierra Eſtrella, 
near Sovreira Formoſa, we detached the 
Marquis de Thouy, Lieutenant General, 


with eight battalions and ſome ſquadrots, | 


in order to ſurprize him. | 
Tux enterprize was attended with 
wonderful ſucceſs. The two battalions, 
which thought themſelves in perfect ſe- 
curity both by their poſition, and the 
diſtance of 'our army, were ſurrounded 
2t break ee e "TR by wh jos een 
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1704+ but Major: General Welderen and * the 
— 
reſt were taken. 


TE Prince de Tzerclats, far from 
executing on his ſide what had been 
agreed upon, remained on the frontier of 
Eſtremadura, alledging, that the Duke 
of Schomberg, General of the Engliſh, 
being encamped with a large body of 
troops at Eſtremos, would cut off his pro- 
viſions and communication with Spain. 

TZzERCLAES had however twelve bat- 
talions (four of them French) and thirty 
ſquadrons, and Schomberg had in the 


whole not more than thirty troops of 


horſe. The timidity of Tzerclaës was ſo 
great, that he was ſeveral times on the 
point of returning to Badajos, but was 
prevented by the Chevalier d'Asfeld, a 
French Major General, whom I had 
placed with him on purpoſe. Seeing 
then, that notwithſtanding the repeated 
orders of the King of Spain, he did not 
advance, we were obliged to paſs the 
Tagus at Idanha Velha to go in ſearch of 
him. We left two battalions and one 
ſquadron to guard the bridge, and five 


battalions and fifteen ſquadrons at Caſtel- 


Branco, 


| DUKE. OF. BERWICK. 


Branco, under the command of M. de Laar 
Gattano, a Spaniſh Major General. * | 


would have left M. de Thouy there, a 

French Lieutenant General ; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf, from a kind of folly he 
had, of never liking to do what was pro- 
poſed to him; always imagining, that 


it was ſome artifice of his enemies, (of 


which he ſuppoſed, without any reaſon, 
that he had a great number) to get him 


out of the way, and to do him ſome miſ- 
chief. We marched to Niza, and from 


thence to Portalegre, where at laſt the 
Prince de Tzerclaës arrived at the ſame 
time that we did. 


Tuls place, which he had add very 


ſtrong. and which required a quantity of 


artillery to reduce it, was taken the day 


after our arrival, in ſix hours time, by the 


Chevalier d'Asfeld: during the night 
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ſome cannon had been placed upon an 25 


eminence, that was deemed impracticable: 
this eminence commanded the town and 
tbe works, ſo that after our battery had 
played ſome little time, the enemy aban- 
doned the works, of which we having 
poſſeſſed ourſelves the en conſiſting 


of 
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1704- of two battalions of Portugueſe, and one 


of Engliſh, ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
WIᷓIIL E we were employed in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, the Marquis de Laf- 
minas, ' General of the Portugueſe, had 
aſſembled ei ighteen battalions, and as many 


ſquadrons near Almeyda. He began 


by ſacking Fuente Ginalda; and from 
thence crofling the Sierra Eſtrella to Pe- 
namacor, he attacked Monte-ſanto, which 
he retook ; upon this M. de Gattano, 
who was encamped at Caſtel-Branco, 
fearing to be cut off from his proviſions, 
which he drew from la Zarza, and even 


apprehending that the enemies might 


attack Salvatierra, fell back towards la 
Zarza, where he met with Don Ron- 
quillo, Lieutenant 'General, and Com- 
mander in Chief in old Caſtile, who 
upon the march of Laſminas, had re- 
paired thither with his ſmall corps. As 
I placed very little confidence in the abi- 
lity of theſe Spaniſh Generals, I ſent 
M. de Geoffreville in haſte to join them: 
as ſoon as he came up with them, he 
perſuaded Ronquillo to march forward 
to al enemy; but as it was proper to 

reconnoitre 


a 


reconnoitre hs 1 hs was i 1796 7 


too far, he left his infantry, to the num- 


ber of eight. battalions at a _defile, and 
moved forward with fifteen ſquadrons 


he diſcovered the whole Portugueze army: 


marching towards him; ſo that, think- 
ing the odds were againſt him, he retired. 
The enemy was ſo near, that the retreat 
could not be effected without ſeveral char - 
ges, but he behaved himſelf with ſo much 
prudence and valour, that he overturned 
all that preſented itſelf to him, and at 


length repaſſed the defile. He afterwards. 


proceeded, without being purſued, to Sal- 
vatierra, to which place he had ordered 
his infantry to march forward. A pretty 


ſingular adventure happened there. As it 


had rained, ſeveral horſe and foot ſoldiers 
of the rear guard, having diſcharged their 
pieces, the infantry, which was beginning 
to encamp about la Zarza, imagining 


that it was the enemy, and that they 


had beaten their cavalry, ſuddenly tool 
fright and fled to Alcantara. The baggage 
was plundered by thoſe of the ſoldiers, 
who being leſs ſeized with terror, were 
employed in ling themſelves of the 

| 3 general 
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1704- general confuſion. The next day all this 


infantry came back, very much aſhamed; 
to la Zarza, to rejoin Ronquillo and 
Geoffreville. I had detached Major Ge- 


neral the Marquis de Riſbourg, with three 


battalions and ſix ſquadrons, to proceed 
by Idanha Velha, and Caſtel-Branco, to 
reinforce Ronquillo's corps, and Geof- 
freville had appointed, for the rendezvous. 
of their junction, the defile abovemen- 
tioned. Riſbourg knowing nothing of 
the affair that had happened, came there 
a little while after the action, and readily 


diſcovered, that the troops he ſaw there, 


were not ours. He put however ſo good 
a face on the matter, that the enemy, as 


little informed of his march, as he was 


of theirs, did not dare to attack him, not 
knowing what his 'force was; this gave 
Riſbourg time to retire to Caſtel- Branco, 
where I joined him the next day with 
eight battalions and fourteen ſquadrons, 
having left the King of Spain en 


at Niza with the reſt of the army. 


My deſign was to go to the relief of 
Monte-ſanto; but receiving intelligence 


that it had ſarrendered, I meant to march 


to 
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to the Marquis de Laſminas. For this 170 


purpoſe I ſent Ronquillo word to proceed 


with his troops to Duero, in order to 


join me; and the next day having croſſed 
the river Ponſul with mine, 1 went * 
encamped there. 2089: $744 | 


Tu enemy, who knew en ny 
coming, marched by the other ſide of the 
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Ponſul, on the road of Caſtel-Branco, > 


with a view of going to demoliſh our 
bridge on the Tagus. My junction being 
effected, I marched back again at day- 
break by the ſame road, and having re- 
paſſed the Ponſul, I encamped near Caſ- 
tel-Branco, with intent to march the 
next day to the enemy; but they, having 
notice, now, of my being there with a large 
body, immediately retired towards the 
mountain, and poſted themſelves under 
Penamacor. Seeing therefore, that there 
was no longer a poſſibility of attacking 
them, I left the. command of the camp 
to Lieutenant General Count d'Aguilar, 
and returned to join his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty. At the ſame time the Marquis 
de Villadarias, Captain General of Anda- 


luſia, had drawn near to us, with ten 


battalions 
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Ant. bggalions and {ome IRR He re- 


*** ceived orders to lay ſiege to Caſtel-de- 
Vide, and we ſent the Chevalier d'Asfeld 


to him, with eight French battalions; 
Ihe place in itſelf was not ſtrong; but 


as, beſides the incloſure of the town, there 
was a gobe and large caſtle, we ſhould 


have had ſome difficulty. to make our- 


ſelves maſters of it, as much on account 
of our indifferent artillery; which was ill 
ſupplied in every reſpect, as on account of 
the heats, which were become exceſſive. 
But fortunately, at the end of four days 


ſiege, our cannon having begun to ſcratch 


the wall, :the Portugueſe Governor de- 
fired to capitulate, and ſent, as en 
an Engliſh and a Portugueſe Colonel. 


was propoſed to them to yield = oe 
priſoners of war; upon which the Eng- 


liſhman began to ſwear and ftorm, faying 
he would never conſent to it; but we 


found means to intimidate the Governor, 


by aſſuring him, that if he defended him- 
ſelf, we would put all the men to the 
ſword, While the women would neceſ- 
ſarily be expoſed to the brutality of the 
ſoldiers; ; but that if he ſurrendered at 

preſent, 
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preſent, we would leave him and the 1704: 


officers all their equipages, and engage 
to prevent all plunder and diforder in 


the town. He then | conſented to ſur- 


render himſelf priſoner of war, in 
which the Engliſh not acquieſeing, 
the Portugueſe introduced us into the 
town. Upon this the Engliſh wanted 
to take poſſeſſion of the eaſtle; but the 
Governor, to deprive them of all means of 
defence, had cauſed all the powder to be 


_ thrown into a well; fo that the Engliſh 


were compelled: to ſubmit to the ſame 


fate as the reſt of the garriſon, which 


conſiſted of two battalions of FNC 
and one of Engliſh. 


DvuxRixG the ſiege of Caſtel-de-videy - 


the Duke de Gramont, the new Ambaſ- 
ſador, arrived at the camp at Niza, and 
two days after, the Abbe d'Eſtrees took 


leave of his Catholic Majeſty, greatly 


pleaſed to withdraw himſelf with ho- 
nour from an employment in which he 


experienced nothing but diſguſt: ſome 


time before this, the King had ſent 
him the cordon bleu, as a public mark 
of his approbation; an honour ſo much 
the more flattering, as there were few 
Var. I. P inſtances, 
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1704+ inſtances, or perhaps none, of its having 
— 


been given to an Eccleſiaſtic, who was 
neither a biſhop, nor a cardinal. 

Tux heats having become ſo inſup- 
portable, that it was no longer poſſible to 
keep- the field, we decamped from Niza 


on the 1ſt of July, and returned into the 


Spaniſh territories, to refreſh nies in 
quarters of cantonment. 

HIS Catholic Majeſty retornad. to 
Madrid, the Prince of Tzerclaës to Ba- 
dajos; and the Marquis of Villadarias, 
after having taken the caſtle of Marvao, 
and demoliſhed port Alegre and Caſtel-de- 
vide, took the road of Andaluſia : as for 
myſelf, I went to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Count Aguilar, after having razed Caſtel- 
Branco, returned to Alcantara. The reaſon 
why we cauſed all the towns we had taken, 
except Marvao, Salvatierra and Segura, 
to be deſtroyed, was, the great diſtance of 


theſe places, the difficulty of victualling 


them, and the number of troops it would 


have required to defend them; which 


would have greatly weakened our army, 
already much leſſened by diſeaſe. The 
Marquis of Laſminas, perceiving that we 


| * 88 our army, marched from 


Pena- 
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Penamacor, to Almeyda, with a deſign 
of going to put his troops into quar- 
ters; but, as he came near our frontiers 
for the convenience of the march, this 
obliged me to collect the troops from the 
neighbouring quarters, fearing leſt he 
might intend to attack Ciudad- Rodrigo, 
which had no other fortification but a 
ſimple wall, and which conſequently 
would have been taken before it could 
have been relieved. But as ſoon as the 
enemy had paſſed the Coa, and cantoned 
their troops, I did the ſame by mine, 


extending them behind Ciudad-Rodtigs; | 


between the Duero and the Sierra de 


Gata. Thus ended this firſt campaign, 


the ſucceſs of which ought to have been 
more conſiderable; but the timidity and 
imbecillity of Prince Tzerclaës made us 
loſe (as I have before obſerved) one whole 
month out of two that we had to act in, 
and thus prevented us from going as far as 
Abrantes, fourteen leagues below Idanha 
Velha, and not more than fourteen from 
Liſbon. We might have eſtabliſhed our- 
ſelves there, have brought down our 
bridge to the ſpot, and the ſecond cam- 
paign might perhaps have carried us to 

P 2 Liſbon ; 
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Liſbon ; -but the delay in the execution 
of this. project, gave the enemy time to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in the great moun- 


tains that ſeparate Idanha-Velha from 


Abrantes. 

Tux Duke of Schomberg did not duke 
a more reſpectable figure, for he remained 
inactive at Eſtremos, or Elvas, without 
thinking of moleſting us in the leaſt, or 
even of obſerving us; ſo that while we 


ſtaid in the province of Alentejo, we 


did not ſee one of his parties : and indeed 
they were ſo diſſatisfied with him in 


England, that the Earl of Galway v was 


ſent to command in his ſtead. 

Tux great fault of the enemy's Ge- 
nerals, lay in the diſpoſition of their 
troops before the opening of the cam 
paign; for inſtead of poſting them in 
ſuch a manner, as that they might be 
at hand to unite into one body, in order 
to make head againſt us, on which-ever 
fide we might go, they divided them, ſome 
on one fide, ſome on the other, of the 
Tagus, without even the: precaution of 
conſtructing a bridge of boats, either at 
Idanha-Velha, or at Abrantes, to keep 


up their communication. It was this 


indeed 
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indeed that determined us to march di- 17% 
realy forwards along the Tagus, in order. 


to avail. ourſelyes of their bad poſition, 
and prevent them from joining during 


the reſt of the campaign. This ſcheme 
ſucceeded, and might poſſibly have oc- 


caſioned the loſs of Portugal, if Prince 
Tzerclaes had executed what we had 


agreed upon, and if we had not wanted 


many things eſſentially neceſſary for an 


enterprize of that nature. We had always 
a great ſcarcity of bread, the fault of 
which ſome people laid to the charge of 


Orry, without troubling themſelves much 


examine, whether it were his or not. 
As for myſelf, who ought to know more 
of the matter than any one elſe; and who 
never had any friends or enemies, but with 


reſpect to the good of the ſervice, I think 


myſelf obliged to excuſe Orry in part, 


and that for the following reaſon. Puy- 


ſegur, who had been ſent, ever ſince the 


month of December, to arrange the pre- 


parations for war, having ſettled that 
covered waggons ſhould be made uſe of 
according to the French manner, Orry 
mühen had a ſufficient number pales 
0 95 do but 
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og. but unfortunately it happened, that in 


the country where this war was carrying 
on, of the nature of which, Orry had 
leſs time to be informed than Puyſegur, 
the roads were almoſt impracticable for 
carriages, ſo that numbers of the wag- 
gons were broken, and conſequently the 
bread never came in time, nor in proper 
quantity : moreover, as we were far ad- 
vanced in Portugal, and that it was ne- 
ceſſary our convoys ſhould come from 
2 great diſtance, the heats ſpoiled part 
of the bread : there was in fact much 


fault on the part of the contractors in this, 


who, to increaſe their profits by maki 
the bread heavier, never baked it f afh- 
ciently ; which contributed. to make it 
ſpoil ſooner. Orry could not be preſent 
in all places to inſpect into every thing; 
and I owe him the juſtice to declare, that 
he ſpared no pains to remedy all theſe 
misfortunes ; but on the other hand, his 
enemies did all they could to make his 
labours miſcarry, without regarding what 
the conſequence might be to our maſters. 
We had alſo but very little artillery, and 
ſtill leſs ammunition ; ſo that if either 


« 
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of the towns which we took, had made Je; 


any kind of defence, I doubt whether we 


ſhould have had a ſufficiency to take it. 
The want of barley was likely to have de- 
ſtroyed all our Spaniſh- cavalry ; and we 
foreigners were the cauſe of this, for not 
having credited the people of the coun- 
try, who aſſured us that it was abſolutely 
neceſlary to give barley. to the Spaniſh 
horſes, without which they would periſh: 
in other countries we were accuſtoned to 
feed the cavalry with ſuch forage as we 
found upon the ground. Taught by ex- 
perience, we afterwards conformed to the 
Spaniſh method : our French: cavalry was 
reduced alſo to two-thirds by the heat. 1 
fixed my head quarters. at Salamanca, 
where I learned the victory the Count de 
Toulouſe had obtained in the Mediter- 
ranean, over the united fleets! of England 
and Holland; I had rejoicings made on 
the occaſion, though inwardly I was much 


afflicted, having been informed at the 


ſame time by a courier from court, that 
Marſhal Tallard had been beaten, and 


taken priſoner at Hochſtet; intelligence 


of much greater importance: for the fiiſt 
f Y'4 ſerved 
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1704+ ferved only to keep the Catalans in ſub- 
jection this year, and to give reputation 


themſelves of our weakneſs, and that 


to the Count de Toulouſe; whereas the 
laſt drove us entirely out of Germany, 
and brought us back to defend our 
frontiers of Alſace. 

Tax Prince of Darmſtadt landed this 
ſummer at Gibraltar, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of that place, which was very ill 
garriſoned, and the Governor of which 


was a weak man; upon this the Duke 


of Gramont wrote to me to repreſent 
the importance of retaking it as ſoon 


as poſſible, and to propoſe to me to 


ſend a ftrong detachment for that pur- 
poſe. My opinion upon this matter 
was different from his, as 1 foreſaw that 


TT ſhould have the whole force of Por- 


tugal to encounter; ſo that notwith- 
ſtanding all he wrote to me upon this 
occaſion, by order of the King of Spain, 
J peremptorily refuſed. I had, in fact, 


received repeated advice that the enemy, 
informed of the bad ſtate to which 
we were reduced. by the mortality of our 


men and cattle, were preparing to avail 


they 
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they were accordingly collecting about 2 


Coimbra and Guarda all the regulaa 
forces of Portugal, leaving only militia 


on the other ſide of the Tagus. Their 


plan was a good one, for had they at- 
tempted to make any efforts on the other 
fide of the Tagus, it would not have 
been an eaſy matter to ſueceed in a ſhort 
time. Exclufive of the towns of Al- 
cantara, Valencia, Marvao, Abbuquer- 
que and Badajos, which they would 
have met with to hinder them, that 
route was a great diſtance from Madrid, 


and even before they got to it, it would 


be neceſſary to traverſe a very barren 
tract of country, and at laſt to eroſs the 
Tagus. They would alſo have met 
with garriſoned towns between the Sierra- 
de-Gata and the Tagus, and would have 
been put to great difficulties for pro- 
viſions; they would have left Alcantara 
and our army behind them: on the con- 
trary, between the Duero and the Sierra- 


de-Gata, there was nothing but Ciudad 


Rodrigo (a city, as I have before obſery- 
ed, incapable of defence) and from thence 
to Madrid, the diſtance was no more 


than 
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1704 than fifty leagues, all of it a good and 
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plentiful country, and ſo open, that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to ſtop the progreſs 
of an enemy there, unleſs with forces 
nearly equal. I had certain intelligence 
that the army of the enemy would be 
compoſed of thirty-ſeven battalions, ten 
of whieh were Engliſh or Dutch, and 
of fifty ſquadrons. The only forces I had 
to oppoſe to them were eighteen French 
battalions reduced to nothing, and thir- 
ty-ſeven- ſquadrons in the weakeſt con- 
dition, exclufive of five Spaniſh battalions 
in garriſon at Ciudad Rodrigo, which 
amounted to no more than five hun- 
dred men. The reſt of the Spaniſh 
forces were in Eſtremadura, under the 
command of Prince Tzerelaës, whoſe 
infantry was ſo much diminiſhed, that 
there was no battalion that had up- 
wards of a hundred men. I apprized the 
Court of Madrid of the motions of the 
enemy, of their projects, and of the 
neceſſity there was of ſending me ſpeedily 
2a reinforcement of troops to ſtop their 
progreſs, or if that could not be done 
Rathaut giving battle, to put me ina 

condition 
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condition to do this with ſomewat leſs. 1704. 
| — 


YE” 


diſadvantage. 
PRINCE Tzerclats, who, on * 5 ade, 
obſerved a great deal of motion, becauſe 
of the Portugueſe militia, Who were 


taking the poſts of the regulars, wrote 


ſtrongly upon the danger he was in, 
ſaying, that Badajos was going to be 
beſieged, and that all the province of 
Eſtremadura would be loſt, unleſs ſuc- 
cours were ſent to him. Upon this, 
the regiments of guards, infantry and 
cavalry, were ſent to him from Madrid, 
and J alſo received orders to ſend him 
ſome troops. I not only refuſed to do 
it, but wrote word too that the appre- 


henſions of this general were chimerical, 


and that I could make it appear to a 
certainty, that in a very little time, 
the King of Portugal and; the Arch- 
Duke would come and attack me. All 
my repreſentations, however, were {till 
diſregarded ; to which Puyſegur, who 
was then at Madrid, contributed much; 

for. he inſiſted that the enemy could not 
collect a ſufficient force to make head 


- againſt 
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ERR me; ſo that I wWas s conſidered as 
a viſionary. | 

TRE — in 3 mean time, 
an continued their preparations at Al- 

meyda, and their troops aſſembled from 
all parts at Guarda. The Princes were 
even arrived at Coimbra, with the images 
of Saint Anthony of Padua, and had al- 
ready given public notice of their de- 
parture for the frontier. I wrote again 
in ſuch ſtrong terms, that at length 
the Court began to think I might poſ- 
ſibly be in the right; ſo that the horſe- 
guards were commanded to take the 
road of Salamanca, and the Prince of 
Tzerclacs received orders to ſend for- 
ward Licutenant-General the Marquis de 
Bay, with fifteen ſquadrons, towards 
Alcantara, that he might be in readi- 
neſs to march to his ſuccour, or to mine, 
as occaſion ſhould require. On the firſt 
of September, I encamped at Caſtras, 
four leagues in the rear of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, with the ten Map that were 
at the greateſt diſtance; I poſted the 
Spaniſh cavalry at San Spiritus, a league 


off, and ordered the reſt of the troops 
to 
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to be in readineſs to march on the firſt 1704. 
notice. On the 13th I received intelli- ö 
gence that the enemy were beginning 

to aſſemble under Almeyda; upon which, 

not doubting but that they would ſoon 

be in motion, I marched the ſame even- 

ing with the cavalry, to take poſt at 
Felizes-de-Gallego, which is only three 
leagues from Almeyda, and upon the 
river Aguada, the paſſage of which 1 

had reſolved to diſpute. The ſource of 

this river was in the Sierra-de-Gata, to- 
wards Peroſi, in the midſt of mountains 


difficult of acceſs, and covered with 
woods; from thence the river tan through 


ſome bottoms, the banks of which were 
pretty ſteep, and paſſing by Ciudad Rodri- 
go, traverſed all the plain on this ſide 
of the Sierra-de-Gata, and from thence 
diſcharged itſelf into the Duero. There 
were indeed ſeveral fords in this river, 
and ſo little water in them in ſummet 
time, that the river ſcarce formed a cur- 
rent; but the banks, as I have before 
obſerved, were very ſteep in many parts. 
All my infantry arrived the next day at 
ee and in a few days 
1 1 
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1704. I Was joined by the French cavalry; and 
the Marquis de Bay. The Court of 
Madrid, informed of what was paſſing 


on the frontier, began to be ſeized with 
ſo much fear, that they ſent me word 
to remain upon the defenſive, and above 
all things not to riſk an action. I an- 
ſwered, that there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of defending the Aguada, as I knew 
of no other poſt where the enemy could 
be ſtopped, and prevented from going 
to Madrid. Upon this; they wrote to me 


again, abſolutely to forbid to come to an 


action, and to order me to retire as the 
enemy ſhould advance. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe poſitive orders from the King 
of Spain, I thought his crown would 
be in danger if I obeyed: them, and I 
reſolved to defend the Aguada at the 
riſk of all that might happen, being 
convinced that if I did not, Spain was 
loſt; ſo that it was much better to ha- 


zard a battle with ſome hope of ſuc- 


ceſs, than to abandon and forfeit all with- 


out ſtriking a ſtroke, which would have 
been' a ſhameful and infamous meaſure. 
Towards the end of the month, the enemy 

* 3 marched 
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marched from Almeyda, and encamped 1704. 


at a league's diſtance from me. Havin 
reconnoitred my poſt, which they found 
could not be attacked, they coaſted with 
their right along the river, and I did 
the ſame with my left, always encamp- 
ing oppoſite to them. After a march of 
ſome days, they encamped at the diſtance 
of a ſmall league from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Near this town, the river made an elbow 
or half circle, and the enemy had poſted 
themſelves in the center of this ſemi- 
circle, equally at hand to attempt the 
paſſages either above or below the town. 
This ſituation obliged me to make a 
manceuvre, which neceſſity alone could 
excuſe. I divided my army into two 
parts, ſo that one half was a full half 
league diſtant from the other, the town 
being between the two. Being then 
joined by all the troops I expected, I 
had ſix thouſand five hundred foot, and 
three thouſand five hundred horſe; the 
enemy had eighteen thouſand effective 
foot, and four thouſand horſe. This 
great ſuperiority rendered my diviſion 
ſtill more dangerous; but! it was a ſtep 
I was 
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1704+ I was forced to, as without it there was 
— 


no poſſibility of diſputing the paſſage 
of the river, which was my only re- 
ſource. On the other ſide of the river, 
half way from the enemy's camp, there 
was an eminence extending to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and always in a direc- 
tion parallel to the river; this we occu- 
pied with our guards of cavalry, ſo that 
the enemy could not reconnoitre our po- 
fition, unleſs they had previouſly dri- 
ven our people off; which they heſitated 
to do, not ſeeing what was behind to 
ſupport them. In two day's time, as I 
was viſiting the heights oppoſite to my 
right, I ſaw about two, thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe, coming out from 
the right of the enemy's camp, to go 
towards the eminences that were in the 
front of our left. The Marquis of 
Thouy, who was on duty, having ob- 
ſerved this motion, had ordered ſome 
of the picket to advance to ſupport 
our guards; and as I perceived that the 
enemy were feeling their ground very 
cautiouſly, I put myſelf in motion with 

two hundred horſe 1 had brought. out 
"24, 3 with 
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with me. To make them appear more 
numerous, I divided them into ten 


troops, and continued edging along 


the ridge of the eminence, as if I in- 


tended to fall upon the flank of the 


enemy's detachments. This ſcheme ſuc- 


ceeded; the Portugueſe Generals halted; 


and afterwards returned into their camp. 


The enemy reſolved. to try us no more 
by detachments;. but to march with 
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their whole army: accordingly, on the 


8th- of October, they decamped at the 
firſt break of day, and directed their 
march from their right to our left. As 
ſoon as I perceived that they all went 
to that ſide, I inſtantly cauſed my right 


to march up to the place. I made the 


following diſpoſition; as it was impoſ- 
fible, without going three leagues fur- 
ther up, to croſs the river Aguada above 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at any other ſpot than 
very near the Abbey de la Charité, where 
there was a ford capable of paſſing 
lix ſquadrons abreaſt, I ſupported the 
right of my infantry by this convent, 
and extended the reſt to a ſmall | houſe 
upon a high ground that commanded 
Yor. I. Q@ the 
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1704: the plain, into which the enemy were to 
— — 


enter after they had paſſed the ford. To 


the left of this houſe, I poſted the left 


wing of my cavalry in two lines, ex- 
cepting fix ſquadrons which M. de 
Geoffreville led up to an eminence Kill 
more to the left, with a deſign to fall 


upon the flank of the enemy, as ſoon 


as they ſhould attempt to form upon 
coming out of the water. I likewiſe 
placed on this ſpot four pieces of can- 
non, and the reſt of my artillery was 


| ſcattered along the length of our front, 


in thoſe places which had the beſt 
command of the water and the plain. 
To the right of the abbey, I diſpoſed 
the right wing of my cavalry in order 
of battle, and behind the center of the 
infantry I poſted two regiments ef dra- 
goons. wok 

TowAaRDs, nine Gan our guards 
having abandoned the heights on the 


other ſide of the river, the enemy form- 


ed upon them, with their center facing 
the ford. They then began to can- 
nonade us; but our artillery anſwered 


them ſo briſkly, that in two hours time 


theirs 
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theirs was ſilenced. They marched down 1704. 
ſome detachments; ſupported by a few — 
battalions, to draw nearer the river; 
but our cannon ſoon obliged them to 
go back. At length, after having exa- 
mincd us thoroughly, and ſeen by our 
countenance that we were not inclined 
to let them paſs with impunity, they 
began their march again about three 
oclock in the afternoon, and returned 
to'the camp they had left in the morn- 
ing. As they retired, our guards re- 
ſumed their former poſts, and our right 
returned to it's camp below Ciudad 
Rodrigo. | 

WulLE the two armies were in fight, 
and cannonading each other, I received 
two couriers; one brought me the King 
of Spain's permiſſion to give battle; 
the other, the King's orders for my 
return into France, as ſoon as the Mar- 
ſhal de Tefle, who had been appointed 
to ſucceed me, ſhould be arrived at 
Madrid, and that the campaign ſhould 
be at an end. A perſon to whom I 
communicated the contents of my let- 
ters, adviſed me not to ſcruple to attack 
Uta: the 
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the enemy; but I did not think my- 
felf juſtified in honour and confci- 
ence, to hazard, improperly, the general 


affairs for a private pique; it was ſuf- 


ficient for my reputation that I had 


thwarted the enemy in their grand pro- 


ject. I ſhall explain hereafter the reaſons 
why 1 was recalled. The enemy ſtaid 
two days longer in this camp; but as 
they ſuffered much for want of provi- 
fions, our parties being continually fcam- 
pering between Almeyda and their army ; 
and beſides, as, notwithſtanding all the 
ſpecious promiſes of the Admiral of 
Caſtile, they did not find themſelves 
joined by a fingle Spaniard, they re- 


ſolved to reſume their march into Por- 


tugal ; which they did on the 12th of 
October. I advanced with my cavalry 
to try to attack their rear- guard; but 
they retreated in ſuch good order, that 


it was impoſſible to make any impreſ- 


fion upon them. They took their route 
further back, in order to be at a greater 
diſtance from us, and to be lefs moleſted. 
They arrived at Almeyda in three days 
march, where they ſtaid till. the end 
21 i of 
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of the month, when . continual. rains 


which we did the ſame. 

Dux Ns all theſe!motions which 1 
hank deſcribing, the enmy, to make a 
diverſion, had aſſembled, all their militia 
at Caſtel-de-Vide ; they advanced even 


with ſome cannon to Valencia d' Alcan- 


tara, to which they laid fiege. As ſoon 
as the King of Portugal and the Arch- 
Duke had retreated, J ſent off with all 
poſlible ſpeed the Marquis de Bay with 
| fifteen ſquadrons, who reached. Valencia 


in a few days; upon which the Portu- 


gueſe raiſed the ſiege immediately. Af 
ter this, I left the command of the 


frontier to the Marquis de Thouy, 


and went to Madrid to. wait the arrival 
of the Marſhal de Teſſé. 

Tax King of Spain WF the 
ceremony of inveſting me with the golden 
fleece, which he had honoured me with 
at the end of the campaign. My ſuc- 
ceſſor being arrived on the 1oth at the 
Court of Madrid, I left it on the 12th 
to retpgp into France, 
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coming on, they ſeparated entirely; upon 7 
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I sH#ALL now mention the occa- 
fion of my recall, The Duke de Gra- 
mont, upon his arrival in Spain, had 
taken it into his head that he was to 
govern there as deſpotically as the Car- 
dinals Richelieu and Mazarin had for- 


merly done in France. I had no ob- 
jection to this with reſpect to the civil 
department; but with regard to the war, 


I was not in the leaſt inclined to let 
him command, thinking it was reaſon- 
able that I ſhould be conſulted in every 
thing, and even that my deciſions ſhould 
be purſued: hence it followed that the 
Duke took upon him to order every 

thing without conſulting or communi- 


cating with me; and I, on the other 


hand, being ſteady in my principle, re- 


fuſed to execute what I did not approve. 


Yet I had always the attention to ex- 
plain my reaſons to him in writing, and 
I repreſented to him, in very ſtrong 
terms, not only how wrong it was 
in him to aſſume ſo much in my de- 
partment, but alſo the prejudice which 
might reſult from thence to the good 
of the ſervice. It may readily be con- 
| ceived 
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ceived that this conduct was very diſ- 
agreeable to the Ambaſſador; who ac- 
cordingly ſeeing no other method of 
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ſucceeding i his deſigns, refolved to 


endeavour to put ſomebody in my place. 


For this purpoſe he repreſented warmly 


to the King of Spain, that I Was a ſin- 


courſe, and determined not to obey. his 
Majeſty's orders, but as far as I pleaſedg 
ſo that it was abſolutely neceſſary to get 
rid of me. Puyſegur, before whom all 
theſe converſations were held, made no 
oppoſition, and I even believe he would 


not have been ſorry for a change, in 


hopes of having more authority and cre- 
dit with another General than with me. 
The Marquis de Rivas, Secretary of 
State, alſo ſeconded the Duke de Gra- 


mont, but with other views; for there 


is great reaſon to think, that he was 
defirous of throwing every thing into 
confuſion. This I judged from his con- 
duct; for had I executed the orders ſent 
to me to detach troops to Gibraltar, and 


o 
ws 
7 


gular, obſtinate man, of difficult inter- 


to Badajos, I ſhould have been left en- 


tirely without an army, and the enemy 


Q 4 would 
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3 would have als to Madrid without 


the leaſt oppoſition. 
SEVERAL Other Miniſters of 1 coun- 


| al of Madrid, concurred in fupport of 


theſe meaſures, as much perhaps from 
being diſaffected: to his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, as from the averſion they had 


"ever ſhewn for thoſe: Who oppoſed them, 


or. who would not blindly execute their 
orders. To all the reaſons before alled- 
ged to the King of Spain, it was added, 
that it was for the good of the ſervice 
that the General ſhould be a Marſhal 


of France, in order that the Spaniſh 


Generals ſhould not make any difficulty 
of obeying him; a frivolous pretence, 
for the rank of Captain-General being 
the higheſt in Spain, was, with reſpect 
to the war, equal to that of Marſhal of 
France. M. de Villadarias infiſted upon 
the ſame thing with the Marſhal de 
Tefie, when he went to command at 
the fiege of Gibraltar. The Marquis 
de Bay did the ſame with —_— to me 
1n 1706. 

However this may be, if they had 
been ſatisfied with me, and only the 
baton 
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haton of Marſhal of France had been 
wanting, nothing would have been more 
eaſy than to obtain it: for when one puts 
ſo much confidence in a man, as to intruſt 
him with the command of an army, 
(which is the moſt eſſential part of this 
high dignity,) there ought to be no great 


749 .. 


1704. 
— — 


ſolicitation neceſſary to . the title to 


the power. 

Trx' Queen of Spain added kd 
me from a different motive; ſhe was in 
hopes that by means of the Marſhal de 
Tefſle, who was upon very good terms 
with his ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, ſhe might obtain the recall of the 
Princeſs Orſini, a matter which ſhe did 
not expect I would interfere in. 

Ar laſt the King of Spain, perſecuted 
on my account, wrote to the King his 
grandfather, to requeſt of him to recall 
me, and to ſend a Marſhal of France, 
without however giving any further ex- 
planation ; the letter was ſo urgent, that 
the King did not think he could refuſe his 
m 

WN the Marſhal as; Tefle, who 
was much * friend, arrived at Madrid, 


he 
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1704. he naturally inquired of the Queen, if 
me had not reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
campaign I had made? ſhe anſwered, that 
J was much eſteemed, and had rendered 
great ſervices. He put ſome other 
queſtions to her upon my account; to 
which the Queen always replied in a 
manner advantageous to my reputation: 
the Marſhal then ſaid; but why then 
have you had him recalled? What would 
you have me ſay to you, replied this Prin- 
ceſs? He is a great dry devil of an Eng- 
liſhman, who always goes on his own way. 
Tu Duke de Gramont, in having the 
command of the army taken from me, had 
intended to get ſome one of his friends, 
whom he might manage as he pleaſed, 
put into my place; but the expedient he 
had imagined to confirm his power, pro- 
ved his deſtruction; for the Queen, Who 
diſliked him on account of what he had 
ſaid to her againſt the Princeſs Orſini, 
took great care to have a General agree- 
able to her own wiſhes: accordingly, two 
days after the arrival of the Marſhal de 
Tefſe, the Duke de Gramont was at 
variance with him, and their Catholic 
| Majeſties 
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Majeſties contrived to have the Duke re- 
called. M. Amelot was choſen by the Prin- 
ceſs, to ſucceed him. She afterwards re- 
turned triumphant to Madrid, andbrought 
Orry back with her, whom the Duke de 
Gramont had cauſed to be diſmiſſed. 
At my return to Verſailles, the King, 


after many obliging ſpeeches, aſked me 


what was the reaſon of his grandſon having 
written to him to have me removed from 
Spain. I anſwered, that as his Majeſty 
did not know the reaſon, I was ſatisfied, 
for it convinced me, that he was not diſ- 
pleaſed with my conduct. / 

I was ſent to command in Languedoc, 
inſtead of the Marſhal de Villars, whom 
the King deſtined for the army of the 
Moſelle. I arrived at Montpelier in the 
month of March; I found affairs there 
to appearance pretty quiet; but ſtill, the 


Huguenots in the main were only eager 


for an occaſion to recommence the revolt. 
The Marſhal de Montrevel had fairly, by 
force of arms, beaten them in 1703. The 
Marſhal de Villars, who ſucceeded him, 
had contrived, by negotiation, to fo- 
ment diviſions among the chiefs, and 
2 to 
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1705. to diſperſe the members; but the miſ- 


chief ſtill remained rooted in their hearts; 
ſo that nothing but remarkable attention 
and great ſeverity, could prevent the 
flame from being lighted up afreſh: aſ- 
ſiſted by the underſtanding and advice 
of M. de Baſville, one of the moſt: ſen- 
ſible men in France, 1 made it my bu- 
ſineſs to prevent every thing that might 


tend to excite commotions; and declared, 


that I came not either as a perſecutor 
or a miſſionary, but with a reſolution to 
do equal juſtice to every body; to pro- 
tect all thoſe that ſhould behave them- 
ſelves as faithful ſubjects to the King; 
and to puniſh, with the utmoſt rigour, 
thoſe who. ſhould dare to oppoſe him. 
On the day I entered the province, a man 
named Caſtanet, an itinerant preacher, 
was taken up, and was broken upon the 


of all ſorts of enormous crimes, and not 
for the fake of religion, as it has been 


affectedly reported in foreign countries. 


A my return from a tour I made in 
the Cevennes, being one evening at M. 


de Baſville's, Intendant of the Province, 


a ſpy 


— 


wheel at Montpelier, being convicted 
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a ſpy came to inform us, that there were 1705: 


in Montpelier, numbers of the chiefs of 
the Camiſards, who were come there with 
intention to concert a freſh inſurrection 
We tried every poſſible expedient to get 


out of him in what houſes they were, 


that we might have them taken up; 
but, in ſpight of all our threats and pro- 
miſes, this ſpy, who was himſelf a fa- 
natic, would never give us any further 
intelligence. I therefore inſtantly aſſem- 
bled the militia of the town, who were 
diſtributed in all the quarters, and then 
I cauſed all the houſes to be ſearched: 
I forbad the gates to be opened the next 
morning till further orders, firmly re- 
ſolved not to let the Camiſards eſcape : 
towards break of day, the Lieutenant of 
the Provoſt found three ſtrangers in a 
room, who immediately put themſelves 
in a poſture of defence, fo that one of 
them was killed, and the two others 
ſlightly wounded. One of theſe, who 
was of Geneva, a deſerter from the Swiſs 
regiment of Courten, told me, that if I 
would ſpare his life, he would diſcover 
"oy thing; and upon my promiſing him, 


5 that 
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1705. that in caſe what he knew ſhould deſerve 
— 


this grace, I would grant it him; he 
informed me that they were come from 
Montpelier, to execute a ſcheme formed 


againſt M. de Baſville and me, which 


was to be the ſignal for a general inſur- 
rection; that all the chief of the Ca- 


miſards were at Niſmes, to regulate their 


affairs, and they had on all fides made a 
proviſion of arms and ammunition : he 
offered us, moreover, to point out the 
houſes to which theſe people: reforted at 
Niſmes ; ſo that I ſent him off poſt with 
ſome guards, for expedition ſake. Ac- 
cordingly, Ravanelle, Jonquet, du Villar, 
and ſeveral others were taken up there. 
M. de Baſville and I, arrived there a few 
hours after, and knowing that Catinat was 
in the town, I frightened the inhabitants 
fo much, that the man who harboured 
him, turned him out of his houſe, for 
fear of being hanged, as I had publickly 
declared by ſound of trumpet. Catinat 
was therefore taken in the ſtreets, and 
as he requeſted to ſpeak to me, he was 
brought in. He told me he deſired to 
ſpeak with me in private, having ſome- 

thing 
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thing of conſequence to impart: I had 2705 


him brought into my room with his 
hands tied behind him, and then deſired 
to know what he had to ſay to me; he 
told me, it was to give me notice, that the 
Queen of England, whoſe commiſſion he 
bore, would act in the ſame manner by 


Marſhal Tallard, who was priſoner at Not- 


tingham, as I ſhould by him. - A ſimilar 
inſtance. of effrontery was perhaps never 


heard of; and indeed I ſent him back 


immediately to M. de Baſville, who had 
a particular commiſſion from the court, 
for trying all theſe wretches. 
Azour thirty of them were convicted 
and put to death. Ravanelle and Ca- 


tinat, who had been grenadiers in the 


troops, were burnt alive, on account of 
the horrid ſacrileges they had been guilty 
of. Villar and Jonquet were broken on 
the wheel; the firſt was a Lieutenant of 
dragoons, ſon of a phyſician of St. Hyp- 
polite; he was a genteel young man, 
and ſeemed to be intelligent; and it was 
he, who on account of the facility of his 
acceſs. to us, had undertaken the execu- 
tion of the project formed againſt M. de 
| Baſville 
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1705: Baſville and me; he avowed this himſelf; 
Cant 
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and ſeemed: to glory in it. 

To ſhow how far fanaticiſm will go, 
I ſhall mention Du Villar's reply to M. 
de Baſville, while he was trying him : 
it having been repreſented to him that 
it was ſurprizing how a man like him 
could have aſſociated himſelf with ſuch 


villains, he exclaimed : Ohl Sir, would 


to God I had ſo pure a ſoul as they. 

I know that attempts have been made, 
in many countries, to blacken our pro- 
ceedings againſt theſe people; but 1 can 
proteſt as a man of honour, that there. are 
no ſorts of crimes of which the Ca- 
miſards had not been guilty; to rebellion, 
ſacrilege, murder, theft and licentiouſ- 


neſs, they joined the moſt unheard-of 


cruelties, ſo far even as to have prieſts 
broiled, to rip out the bowels of pregnant 
woman, and to roaſt their children. Theſe 
horrible exceſſes indeed were the cauſe 
of their never having amongſt them any 
but the loweſt claſs of people; had they 
lived as Chriſtians, and only declared 
themſelves for liberty of conſcience, and 
the leſſening of taxes, they might have 
engaged 
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engaged in the rebellion, not only all the 1905. 


Huguenots of Languedoc, who are ſaid 
to amount to two hundred thouſand, 
but it is probable the contagion would 
likewiſe have ſpread to the neighbouring 
provinces, and perhaps they might even 
have been joined by ſome Catholics, diſ- 
guſted at paying the taxes. It is ſurprizing 
that the Engliſh and Dutch, who encou- 
raged this rebellion under-hand, ſhould 
not have ſent them chiefs more capable of 


conducting their affairs, or at leaſt ſnould 


not having given them better advice. 
T'nis expedition to Niſmes being en- 
ded, we returned to Montpelier, where 
ſeveral accomplices were likewiſe taken 
up, and executed in the ſame manner. 
By the papers found upon the Cami- 
ſards, and by their own confeſſion, we 
diſcovered, that there were two hundred 
fanatics in the Canton of Berne, ready to 
come into Languedoc, and that du Villar, 
whom I have before mentioned, was to 
be the leader of all this revolt ; we alſo 
detected the tradeſmen who were con- 
cerned in the remittance of the money, 
and they were hanged. Several perſons, 
Vos I. R who 
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1705. who ran about the fields, and were dif- 


orderly, were afterwards taken up, and in 


a month's time, by means of a number 


of executions, tranquillity was reſtored ; 
ſome bands of the Camiſards however 
{till made their appearance from time to 
time, but theſe were preſently taken and 
diſperſed by the troops which I had diſ- 
tributed in ſmall parties about the moſt 
ſuſpicions places. The enemy made 
themſelves maſters of Catalonia in the 
courſe of this ſummer ; but they effected 
this not ſo much by force, as by the de- 
fection of the inhabitants, and by the 
negle& of the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid: nothing was more eaſy than to 
have prevented it, and the conſequences 
of this loſs were felt too late: It coſt 


the two crowns an infinite number of 


men and great ſums of money, to repair 
it; and was near coſting the King of 
Spain his throne. The principal ſource 
of this misfortune was, that the mini- 
{ter in the higheſt confidence, upon whom 
theſe kinds of affairs depended, had nei- 
ther ſufficient penetration to foreſee the 
evil, nor ſenſe enough to find out the 
| remedy ; 
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remedy ; and indeed, by his incapacity, 170g. 


he brought France to the brink of de- 
ſtruction, from which ſhe extricated 
herſelf merely by miracle. 

Bur to return to the preſent fact; 
I had ſent intelligence fince the month 
of May to M. de Chamillart, of the 
intrigues that were forming i in that prin- 
cipality, by the emiſſaries of the Arch- 
duke; and acquainted him, that there was 
even a revolution on foot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vich, where it was publicly 
ſpoken of, that the Arch- duke was to ar- 
rive under convoy of the Engliſh fleet. I 
had, in fact, received information of his 
Vick embarked at Liſbon, with ſeven- 
teen battalions, and ſome cavalry. I re- 
preſented that the loſs of Catalonia, would 
neceſſarily bring on that of Arragon and 
Valencia; that the King of Spain being 
at the ſame time attacked on the fide of 
Portugal, would find it difficult to ſtand 
his ground, and would be in danger of 

ing driven from Spain, which would 
pat an ignominious end to a war, the 

ing had hitherto ſo gloriouſly ſup- 
ported ; that moreover, upon the loſs of 
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1795: Catalonia, it would become neceſſary to 


ſend a body of troops into Rouſſillon, 
to protect the frontiers from the incur. 
fions of the enemy, beſide that the re- 
fugees here might attempt an irruption 
into Languedoc. To prevent theſe miſ- 
chiefs, I propoſed that the King ſhould 


put a French garriſon into Roſes and 


Gironne, and that with this view, ſame 
battalions, and ſome regiments of dra- 


goons, ſhould be ſent immediately in- 


to Catalonia, in order to keep the Ca- 
talans in ſubjection, and in caſe of an 
invaſion from the Arch- duke, to form 


an army of ten or twelve thouſand men 
to oppoſe him: it was alſo neceſſary 
to ſupport M. de Velaſco, Viceroy of 


Catalonia, a faithful ſubject, but a man 
of little courage. He had indeed four 
thouſand regular troops in Barcelona, 


but he did not dare to ſend any of them 


out of the city, fearing leſt the citizens, 


whom he knew to be much diſaffected, 


ſhould make themſelves maſters of the 
place. The preſence, therefore, of ſome 
French troops, would have removed theſe 
fears, would have encouraged faithful 

| ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, and quelled the ſeditious. I 2705. 


made it appear that my propoſal could be 
carried into execution, without inter- 


fering with the armies his Majeſty had 


placed upon different frontiers ; for my 


ſcheme was, to draw four thouſand of 
the marines from Provence, four batta- 
lions from the county of Nice, four from 
Languedoc, and four from Rouſſillon ; 
theſe might have been replaced by the 
militia, which would have been ſufficient 
for the guard of the country and the forts, 
conſidering the diſtance of the enemy, 


and their having employment enough 


elſewhere. 

Wr had three regiments of dragoons 
ready to march with us, and a hundred 
reduced Iriſh officers of horſe ; there 
was a train of artillery in good condition 
at Perpignan, and M. Dupont d' Albaret, 


Intendant of Rouſſillon, took upon him to 


furniſh me with the neceſſary proviſions ; 
ſo that in three wecks time we ſhould 
have been ina condition to form an army 
capable of cruſhing the rebel Catalans, 
and to make a ſtand againſt the Arch 
Duke when he ſhould attempt to land. 
R 3 Il wrote 
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I wrote ſeveral very ſtrong, and very ur- 
gent letters upon this matter; I even dif- 
patched ſome couriers, but could never 
make the miniſter comprehend the im- 
portance of the buſineſs. Tired at length 
with my 1mportunities, he ſignified to me 
that the King was not powerful enou gh to 
furniſh an army for the defence of every 


| province of the Spaniſh monarchy. | This 


was ſtrange reaſoning, when 1 made i it 
appear that the affair concerned the whole 
kingdom of Spain, and without altering 
the other diſpoſitions, the King had only 
to employ ſuch” troops as were uſe- 
leſs in their preſent ſituation, and were 
in the vicinity of the places then threat- 
ened, which it was of ſo much impor- 
tance to protect. It may perhaps cre- 
ate ſurprize, that I ſhould interfere in 
a matter that did not concern me; and it 
will readily be imagined, that the view 
of making myſelf of ſome conſequence, 
and of appearing at the head of an army, 
was the chief motive that influenced me 
on this occaſion. I cannot deny, that, 


little ſatisfied with remaining idle in the 


country, while a very active war was 
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carrying on, I ſhould have wiſhed to enter 1705. 
again into my natural element ; but I was 
principally actuated by the good of the 
common cauſe, which I ſaw viſibly in 
danger, from the intelligence I received, 
and from the knowledge I had of Spain, 
However this may be, the event ſhewed 
that I was in the right. The Britiſh 
fleet preſented itſelf before Barcelona, 
on the 22d of Auguſt, to the number of 
ſixty-fix ſail of the line, thirteen bomb- 
ketches, and a hundred tranſports. Upon 
this I redoubled my ſolicitations, as it was 
now no longer doubtful, that the enemy's 
deſign was againſt Catalonia, where there 
were already from eight to ten thouſand 
Miquelets in arms for the Arch-Duke, 5 
and conſequently there could be no 
further apprehenſion for Toulon. All 
the anſwers I obtained were in the ne- 
gative. The matter appeared to me of 
ſuch conſequence, that I was not diſ- 
couraged at firſt; but M, de Chamillart 
would never liſten to any thing, though 
the Spaniſh Governors of all the forts in 
Catalonia, joined their repreſentations: to 
mine: all I could poſſibly obtain, after 
3 9992 R 4 ſending 
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1705. ſending ſeveral couriers, was an order to 
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M. de Quinſon, Commandant in Rouſſil- 
lon, to ſend a reinforcement af men, and 
a ſupply of ammunition to the Governor 
of Roſes; by which that fort was pre- 
ſerved, The Arch-Duke had in the 
mean time landed near Barcelona, to which 
he laid fiege. Velaſco, who ſtood ſtill 
more in fear of the inhabitants than of 
the beſiegers, found himſelf in a very 
troubleſome ſituation. The caſtle of 
Monjuich being taken, and the batteries 
levelled againſt the city, on the 4th of 
October, a kind of capitulation was ſet 
on foot, which was however very ill 
obſerved; for the Miquelets taking ad- 
vantage of the parleys, entered the place, 
and opened the gates to the enemy. The 
Prince of Darmſtadt had been killed at 
Monjuich, and Lord Peterborough. was 
now the only General * the Arch- 
Duke. 

BARCELONA being 5 not only 
the whole province of Catalonia declared 
againſt the King of Spain, but the king- 
dom of Valencia did the ſame. The 
kingdom of Arragon did not yet declare 

itſelf, 
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itſelf, from the fear of being puniſhed, 1705. 


on account of the proximity of the troops 
of Caſtile. The towns of Gironne, Le- 
rida, Mequinenza, Monzon, Tortoſa, 
Tarragona and Cardona, were either vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered, or ſurprized by 
the enemy, as there were few or no 
troops garriſoned in them. 


TowaRDs the middle of October, I | 


received an order from the King to go 
and lay fiege to Nice, This city, was 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe; it being 
the joint works of the Dukes of Savoy, 
who had ſucceſſively added to its fortifi- 
cations, M. de Chamillart had refolved 
upon this enterprize, merely to excul- 


pate himſelf for having hindered M. de 


Vendoſme from doing any thing in this 
campaign, by his vain project of the 
ſiege of Turin, the conduct of which 
he meant to give to his Son-in-law the 
Duke de la Feuillade, though without 
ſupplying him with the . pre- 
parations for making it. 

I was furniſhed with a very, indif- 
ferent army ; and had I not prevailed 


upon M. de Vauvre, Intendant of the 


6 marine 
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1705. marine at Toulon, who was appoint. 
— 


ed to be my Intendant for this ſiege, 


to ſupply me with double the quantity 


of artillery ſpecified in the order of the 
court, I know not whether I could have 


ſacceeded. I fat out on the 20th of Oc- 


tober, and went ſtraight to Toulon, 
where I urged the departure of the 
Chevalier de Bellefontaine, who was' to 
convey all our artillery by ſea to Villa- 
Franca. There was a treaty for a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms in the county of Nice, 
which was to laſt till the zoth of the 
month ; and it was even ſtipulated, that 
ten days notice ſhopld be reciprocally 
given before hand in caſe of a rup- 
ture, or that the armiſtice was not to 


be continued any longer. I therefore 


wrote to Major-General Paratte, who 
commanded at Villa-Franca, that he 
ſhould give notice to the Marquis de 
Carail, Governor of Nice. On the 31ſt 
1 croſſed the Var, and preſented myſelf 
before the city; my army was compoſed 
of fifteen very weak battalions of in- 
different troops, excluſive of a battalion of 
marines, I had taken with me no more 


than 
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of the ſcarcity of forage. The garriſon 
confiſted of three regiments of infantry 
and three companies of Camiſards, mak- 
ing in all two thouſand men. I fixed 
my quarters at the convent of Simiers, 
as much on account of its vicinity to the 
city, as becauſe it happened to be in 
the center of the line of circumvalla- 
tion, and becauſe I was more at hand to 
occupy the poſt of La Trinits, the only 
one b which the enemy could come to 
the relief of the place. Contrary winds 
prevented our fleet from coming up, 
and the continual rains ſwelled the rivers 
ſo much, that 1 was for ſeveral days 
obliged to remain between the Var and 
the Paulon, without being able to have 
any communication either with Antibes 
or with Villa-Franca. At length the 
weather clearing up, M. de Belle-fontaine 
appear ed, and I made all the diſpoſitions 
neceſſary. for the ſiege. It was proper 
to begin with the city, which was not 
ſtrong; ; but as it had ſome baſtions lined, 
was obliged to proceed againſt it in 
form. On the 4th i in the evening, I took 


poſſeſſion | 


* 


than two hundred dragoons, on account 1705. 
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. 2705. poſſeſſion of the convent of St. John the | 


* 


Baptiſt, in the ſuburbs, which was very 


near the place where I intended to at- 


tack the city. We began immediately 
to erect a battery of four pieces of can- 


non, and trenches of communication were 


made, to be able to go to it with ſe- 
curity; but the cannon could not be got 


up to it till the 13th in the evening; 
and on the 14th I ſummoned the town. 


The Marquis de Senantes went out of 


it, and the capitulation having been 


agreed upon, the garriſon went up to 
the caſtle, and our troops entered the 
city. Hitherto the enemy had not fired 
upon us, and I forbad our people to 
fire on them ; for as I had ſet them at 


work to erect ſome batteries of cannon 


and mortars againſt the caſtle, I was 
very glad that they ſhould do it quietly. 


The Marquis de Senantes, ſon of the 


Marquis de Carail, came to me in two 
days time to declare to me from his fa- 


ther, that if 1 did not immediately 
renew the armiſtice he would give orders 


to fire upon us. I anſwered, that having 


no inſtructions to enter into any kind 


of 
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of treaty, he was to do as he pleaſed. 1705. 


Upon this the firing commenced on both 
ſides : and it was even extraordinary that 
the Marquis de Carail had waited fo 
long. | wg 

Bxrore the taking of the city, I had 
not been able to reconnoitre the caſtle 
properly, nor to determine where I 


ſhould make the attack. I therefore 
ſpent a few days in examining every - 


part with Major-General Filey, who 
was the chief engineer. 
Tux place had three fronts, one on 


the fide of the city, another towards 


Simiers, and the third oppoſite Montal- 
bano. We found that the front towards 
the city was moſt expoſed; but it was 
difficult to bring up and to lodge our 
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cannon there; beſide, the works here 


were upon hard rocks, faced with maſonry, 
on which the cannon would have made 
no iĩmpreſſion. The Duke de Vendoſme, 


who, during the laſt war, had command- 
ed in this city, was however inclined 


for this attack. That upon the fide 
of Simiers had alſo its difficulties, with 
reſpect to the placing of the batteries; 


but, 
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2 5+ but, beſides this, there was too great 4 


quantity of works here, a double in- 
cloſure, a ditch cut in the rock; a double 
covered way undermined throughout 3 
all theſe circumſtances, conſidering the 
ſeaſon and the few troops we had, which 
amounted only to five thouſand, would 
have rendered this attack extremely tedi- 
ous and very doubtful. Marſhal Vauban 
inſiſted that I ſhould attack the caſtle 
by this place: the King had ſent me by 
a courier the ſcheme and the plan he 


had ſketched of it; but for the reaſons 


abovementioned, I would not follow 
this advice. Marſhal Catinat, who in 
1691 had made his attack by this place, 
would not have taken the caſtle, if a 
bomb had not fortunately blown up 
the powder * and n the 


well. 


THERE remained then only the kttack 
on the fide of Montalbano, which we 
thought the only one that Was prac- 


ticable, as much becauſe of the conve- 


niency of bringing cannon up to it, as 
from its deficiency in works, which had 
been ed here; from a ſuppoſition 


that 
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that the declivity would hinder any 1705. 


aſcent to it. Being thus determined, 

we began, from the 16th of November, 
to work at our batteries; and as it was 
by cannon that I expected to ſucceed in 
this ſiege, I would not ſuffer one piece 
to fire till they were all ready to fire at 


once, in order more ſpeedily to ſilence the 


enemy's guns, andto lay the place ſo much 
open that it . muſt be forced: to furren- 
der. We planted fifty pieces of heavy 
cannon to batter in breach on the fide 
of Montalbano, and twenty on the emi- 
nence of St. Charles, to batter the re- 
verſed rampart ; beſides fixteen mortars. 


The crews of the galleys brought up the 


cannon from Villa-Franca to : Montal- 


bano, and from thence dragged it into 


the batteries. The Chevalier de Roanez, 


who commanded our galleys, exerted 


himſelf without intermiſſion to have this 
executed. 


Wr EY no regular trenches, but 


only cut ſome boyals to lead to the 
batteries. While we were employed at 
our works, the beſieged made ſeveral 
ſallies, but were always repulſed with 

loſs. 
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1705: loſs. The bad weather, the nature of 


- 


the ſoil, : and the few workmen that 


could be ſpared from our little army, were 
the reaſon that our batteries could not 
begin to play till the 8th of December. 
It was then a beautiful ſight; for the 
enemy anſwered with fifty pieces of can- 
non to our ſeventy, and our fixteen 


mortars: the artillery was fired on both 


fides as faſt as muſketry, and the noiſe 
and {moke were ſuch, that we could nei- 
ther ſee nor hear each other. That day 
we had M. de Filey and a Brigadier 
of engineers both killed with the ſame 
ſhot. | 

THz goodneſs of the maſonry and the 
diſtance of our batteries, which it had 


not been poſſible to fix nearer than be- 


tween two and three hundred toiſes 
from the place, on account of a large 
bottom there was at the foot of the 
glacis, retarded much the opening of 
the breaches, which were not properly 
made till the beginning of January. I 
had found means, ſome time before, to 
make myſelf maſter of the horn-work 
which covered the bottom on the fide of 

| Simiers, 
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our batteries had opened; and I imagi- 
ned that by this poſt I might puſh on, 
through the covered way, ſome detach- 
ments to mount one of the breaches ; 
we had made three. I had reſolved 
to give the general aſſault on the morn- 
ing of the 6th inſtant, and my diſpoſi- 


tions were made for this purpoſe. But 


the Marquis de Carail, not thinking pro- 
per to expoſe himſelf to be taken by 
ſtorm, beat the Chamade at four in the 


afternoon. The capitulation was imme 


diately ſettled, and the next morning the 
regiment of Dauphine took poſſeſſion of 
one of the gates, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, entered the caſtle at the breach, 
for the gate was ſo blocked up that it 
could not be opened. We granted to 
the Marquis de Carail all the honours 
of war, and that with the greater rea- 
dineſs, as I was very impatient to be 
in poſſeſſion of the place, knowing that 
the Duke of Savoy had determined to 
relieve it, and that Count Thaun was 
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actually arrived at Tenda, on this ſide 


of the Alps, at nine leagues diſtance from 
Vel. I. - Nice, 
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1706. Nice, with three thouſand regular forces, 


and an equal number of, militia; but as 
ſoon. as he heard that the caſtle had ſur- 


rendered, he retired into Piedmont. I 


detached Brigadier Grimaldi, with ſome 
battalions, towards Soſpello and Breglia, 
and the whole country ſoon ſubmitted. 
I diſtributed the troops into winter 
quarters, and returned into Languedoc, 
leaving M. de Paratte to command Nice 
and the county. _ | 
Wx loſt no more than fix hundred 
men at this fige, and the enemy about 
the ſame number ; but we made a prodi- 
gious conſumption of powder; it amount- 


ed nearly to ſeven hundred Mpuland 


weight. 
Tun King had ordered that the caſtle 


- ſhould be entirely demoliſhed ; which was 


ſo punctually executed, that it can no 


longer be diſtinguiſhed that there ever 


was one in this place. We found near a 
hundred pieces of Cannon, and a * 
quantity of ammunition. 

TE King, prepoſſeſſed with the opi- 
nion that the declivity would make the 
approach n giedi on the fide of 

23 2 Montalbano, 
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was much afraid, after I had loſt much 


time, and conſumed a great deal of 


ammunition, that I ſhould at length 
be obliged to have recourſe. to the at- 
tack propoſed by M. de Vauban. To 


ſhew that I was not miſtaken, .I went 


on horſe-back with fifty officers * to 
the top of the breach. 

Fo the commencement of the FR 
had repreſented, that the greateſt dif- 
ficulty I ſhould meet with in the en- 
terprize, would ariſe from the ſmall 


number of my troops, and that it was 


| abſolutely neceſſary to ſend me a rein- 
forcement. Upon the ſolicitations I 
made, Marſhal de Villars, who com- 
manded on the Rhine, was ordered to 
ſend me thirty companies of grenadiers z 
but they never arrived at my camp, 
having been detained ſome days at An- 

tibes, by the badneſs of the weather. 
Od my arrival before Nice, having 
viſited the country; I had fome redoubts 
raiſed upon the eminences beyond my 
camp, in order to block up the ſpace 
between the Var and the Paulon. My 
S 2 deſign 
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to prevent a ſurprize, and give me time 
to collect my troops; for having but a 
very ſmall army, and a great extent of 


ground to cover, I was weak on every 


fide, and conſequently unable to reſiſt 
any conſiderable body, that might have 
fallen ſuddenly upon me. I had there- 
fore reſolved, in caſe any ſuccours ſhould 
draw near, to leave only a ſufficient quan- 
tity of troops to guard the batteries, 
and to march out with the reſt in queſt 
of the enemy, with a deſign to come to 
an engagement with them as ſpeedily as 
poſſible. It is ſurprizing that the Duke 
of Savoy did not think of ſending ſuc- 
cours immediately, as there was ſo little 
a way to march, by the paſs of Tenda ; 
for conſidering the ſituation of the quar- 
ters in Italy, the expedition might have 
been compleated before the Duke de 
Vendoſme, or the Duke de la Feuillade, 
could have been informed of it, and 
without its being poſſible for them to 
prevent it in any manner, or to give me 
any aſſiſtance. 


Ix 
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In the month of February 1706, the 2 


King created me Marſhal of France, "ns 
at the fame time ordered me to go into 


Spain, to take the command of the army 


againſt Portugal. The King of Spain 
had reſolved to go in perſon to lay fiege 
to Barcelona; and with this view took 
with him the French troops, except 
four ſquadrons which he left in Caſtile, 


under the command of M. de Geoffre- 


ville. 

TE Count of Toulouſe; Admiral of 
France, was likewiſe to preſent himſelf 
before Barcelona, with a fquadron of 
twenty ſhips of the line, and to tranſ- 
port all the artillery and ammunition 
neceſſary for the fiege. 

Tux Marſhal de Teſſé did not approve 
of this plan, for many reaſons, He con- 
fidered the difficulties there were in croſ- 
ſing fifty leagues of an enemy's country, 
full of defiles, mountains and rivers, and 


with no other ſupply of proviſions than 


thoſe which the army could carry along 
with it: he conſidered the uncertainty 
of obtaining by ſea every thing that was 
neceſſary when they were ſet down before 
= 4 Barcelona, 
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combined fleet might perhaps come to 
its aſſiſtance. before it was taken. All 
theſe things made him tremble for the 
ſucceſs of an enterpriſe, which, if it 
failed, muſt infallibly expoſe the King 
to loſe in an inſtant the whole kingdom 


of Spain. The army which his Catho- 


lic Majeſty could bring into the field, 
did not ſeem to him conſiderable enough, 
as it conſiſted of no more than thirty- 
eight battalions and ſixty ſquadrons: be- 


ſides, he feared that during the abſence 
of the King and his troops, the Portu- 


gueſe might take the opportunity of going 
ſtraight to Madrid, and making them- 
ſelves maſters of all Caſtile. Notwith- 
{ſtanding all the Marſhal' could ſay, the 
King of Spain perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion; but to obviate this laſt incon- 
yenience, he defired the King, his grand- 
father, to ſend a General to command 
on the frontiers of Portugal, 
IT was upon me the choice fell 
for this ſervice. In the diſpatches of 
M. de Chamillart, he made a pompous 


_ enumeration of the Spaniſh troops that 


Wers 
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Madrid, to acquaint him that I ſhould 


come there immediately; but, not to 
loſe time in ſuch a critical conjunc- 
ture, I entreated him to ſend orders 


without delay into Andaluſia and Ga- 
licia, that all the troops not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the defence of the 
towns, ſhould march towards the Tagus, 
ſo that finding them on my arrival in 


the centre of the frontier, I might col- 


lect my army, and make head un 


the Portugueſe. 


On the 27th of February, I ſet out enn 


Montpelier, and arrived on the 12th of | 
March at Madrid, where I found that 


M. Orry had executed nothing of what 


1 had fignified to him, alledging no 
other reaſon for this, than that he waited 


8 4 my 
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were to compoſe. my army, and ſigni- 1706. 
fied to me that the King would order 
fifteen battalions of French troops to join 

me. But I have ſince learned, that he 
never had any intention to execute this 

laſt article, and that he had only men- 
tioned it to induce me more eaſily to ac- 
cept of the journey to Spain. As ſoon 

as I had received the courier from the 
Court, I diſpatched one to M. Orry at 
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1706. my coming before ke ſent any orders, 


This neglect was like to have proved fatal; 


for the enemy having taken the field 
ſoon after, it was impoſſible to collect 
an army; and if I had had to do with 
people of intelligence or activity, Spain 
would have been loſt. 

Ar TER having ſettled the proper ar- 
rangements with the Queen of Spain, 


I Qſet out for Badajos, where I arrived 


on the 27th, The enemy having aſ- 
ſembled their army, which conſiſted of 


forty-five battalions. and fifty-ſix ſqua- 


drons, had encamped on the 25th be- 
tween Elvas and Campo-Major. Had 1 
been joined by the troops of Andaluſia 
and Galicia, 1 ſhould have encamped 
immediately under Badajos, in a poſt 
which I then found could eaſily be ſe- 
cured: from inſult; but the Duke ef Icar, 


Viceroy of Galicia, under different pre- 


tences, had detained his troops; and the 


Marquis de Villadarias, far from execut- 


ing the orders he had received, had cauſed 
his to march towards Cadiz, pretending 
that he was under apprehenſions for that 
place, becauſe ſome of the enemy's ſhips 

had 
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had been ſeen off there. It was plain: 1265. 


that Villadarias could not credit what he 
advanced: for what probability was there 
that while the Arch-Duke was threa- 
tened to be attacked in Barcelona, he 
could think of laying ſiege to Cadiz, 
which is a very ſtrong place? beſides, tho 

Portugueſe army could not go there with- 
out penetrating into Andaluſia, Which they 


could not do till they had taken Badajos: 


it was therefore Badajos that ſhould. have 


been defended, and for that purpoſe an; 


army was neceflary. _ * 

Tuls number of independant Gener 
in the extent of the ſame frontier, was 
a pernicious circumſtance; each of them 
would have an army, and neither of them 
ſingly could have a ſufficient one to op- 


poſe the enterpriſes of an enemy, wha 
had collected all their forces. - I have alſa 
been ſince informed, that the orders fent 


from Madrid, had not been ſufficiently 
poſitive: for the miniſters, though very 
ignorant of our art, would ſtill always 
act according to their on opinions; 
and this is what rendered my fituation 
the more troubleſome, having as much 
| 3 to 
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to — with Madrid, as with the 
enemy. i Bua an 5 
1 . 4 next morning, bY 28th, 
to encamp at Talavera, three leagues from 
Badajos, with an army compoſed only of 
twenty-ſeven ſquadrons. I ſent to the 
Count de Fiennes, to join me as ſoon as 
he poſſibly could with ten ſquadrons. 
Geoffreville was to follow with what he 
coul collect in Caſtile; but this amoun- 
ted only to three nen of dra- 
goons. 

TRE enemy, a. raked by their 
left, took the road of Alcantara; upon 
which I 'marched by Caceres and Ar- 
royo- del-Puerco to Brocas, which is but 


three leagues from Alcantara, where- I 


ſent eight battalions, beſide two that-were 
already there in garriſon. The enemy 
being arrived on the river Sabor, did not 
think proper to ſet down before Alcan- 
tara, while I remained at Brocas, ſo that 
they marched up to me. I at firſt put 
on a good countenance, but obſerving 


that the whole of their army was there, 


I thought" of retreating. I ordered my 
ſecond line to poſt itſelf on the other 
0 ſide 
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fide of a large ravin, at two leagues from 1706. 
Brocas, and half way to Arroyo-del- Pu- 


erco, and began to retire with my firſt 
line. As ſoon as the enemy ſaw us going 


off, they all advanced in order of battle 


as faſt as poſſible, but we had already got 
to the foreſt before they reached us. I 
formed ſeveral lines in the wood, with 
ſome intervals between each: the firſt 
was immediately charged and broken by 
the number of the enemy, but it ſoon 
rallied and charged again; there were 
afterwards ſeveral charges, in which we 
ſometimes had the advantage but as we 
thought of nothin g but retreating, our 
regiments were thrown into confuſion, and 
went off at full gallop. But the enemy, 


ſurprized to find that I choſe a wood for 


a horſe action, took care to advance only 
while they were in order, not doubting 
but that there was ſome infantry in this 
wood ; this, joined to the reſolute coun- 
tenance of four French ſquadrons, com- 


manded by the Count de Fiennes, who had 


formed in the rear of the Spaniards, put 


a total ſtop to the enemy, who would 


not venturę to advance any further. I 
rallied 
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2706. rallied my cavalry on the other fide of 
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the ravin, where I had ordered the ſe- 
cond line to poſt itſelf, but where I did 
not find it; for Major General Don Do- 
mingo Canal, who commanded, had not 
underſtood the order J had given him; 
and inſtead of forming behind the ravin, 
he had placed himſelf about a mile lower 
in a meadow, which appeared to him 
very convenient for feeding his horſes. 
It may eaſily be conceived, that when I 
did not find the ſecond line where J 
expected it, my embarraſſment muſt have 
been great, if the enemy had puſhed me 
with vigour. I had ſome difficulty "to 

_ diſcover where Canal was, and I was not 
acquainted with his fituation till after 
the enemy were entirely retired to Brocas. 
We loſt in this action about one hundred 
men; I believe the enemy loſt as many 
at leaſt, among whom was the Count de 
 Sanvicente, a Portugueſe general officer. 
Tun enemy afterwards laid fiege to 
Alcantara, during which time I remained 
at Arroyo-del-Puerco. The fort in itſelf 
was very bad, having neither ditch, nor 
covered way, nor outworks; nevertheleſs, 
as 
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as it was provided with baſtions, and the 1706. 


beſiegers had very little artillery, and 
very little experience in the art of war, 


it might have held out a conſiderable 


time, if Major General Gaſco, who was 
the governor, had done his duty. I had 
particularly pointed out in his inſtructions, 
that he was to defend himſelf as long as 
he could, and when a breach was made, 


he was to capitulate upon honourable 


terms; but if the enemy would conſent 
to no other condition than that of his 
ſurrendering priſoner of war, he was to 
ſally out with his garriſon by the other 
ſide of the Tagus. He might with eaſe 


have forced his paſſage, for the body of the 


enemy on that fide, conſiſted only of two 


regiments of horſe: the nature of the 


country, which was full of underwood 
and ravines, was very favourable to this 
deſign, and he might, in a night's march, 
have proceeded along the Alagon, and 
made his way up towards Moralejo : the 
horſe could not harraſs him in that di- 
rection, and before the enemy could have 


been apprized of his march, and detached 


any infantry in purſuit of him, he would 
| at 
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1706: at leaſt have had two hours advance of 
— 


them. Upon the whole, if he could not 
execute what I have juſt mentioned, my 
poſitive orders were, that he ſhould ſuſ- 
tain an aſſault, rather than conſent to 


- yield himſelf priſoner of war. 


My orders were not obſerved in any 
one point; before even a breach was 
made, he beat a parley, and ſurrendered 
priſoner of war. I had advanced with 
my cavalry to Las Ventas, four leagues 


from Alcantara, in order to facilitate the 


capitulation, by making a ſhew of a de- 


ſign to ſuccour the place; but it was to 


no purpoſe, for Gaſco conſented without 
the leaſt diſpute to every thing they re- 
quired, and gave up the town the 14th 


of April. The only excuſe he made, was 


his great deſire to preſerve the King's 
garriſon; as if, without any cartel ex- 


jſting, we could have had them again, 


when we pleaſed. - Situated as our affairs 


were, it would have been more eligible 
to have run the rifk of being taken by 
ſtorm; for at all events, they could not 


have puſhed a body of five thouſand foot 
through a little breach ten toiſesin breadth 
| at 
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at moſt, without loſing a great number 1706. 
of men; and that might have diſcon- : 
certed, or at leaſt retarded the other plans 


of the enemy. I would not anſwer: the 
letters, that Gaſco wrote to me; not 
deeming it conſiſtent with my character 
to have any communication with. a man, 


who had ſo effentially offended againſt his 


honour, his duty, his country, his King 


and his General, I had been deceived 
in the opinion I entertained of him from 


the firſt campaign that I commanded in 


Spain ; for I ſhould have preferred him | 


to all the other Spaniſh Generals. 
Tux loſs of Alcantara and its garriſon, 
in the very opening of the campaign, 


threw me into a very diſtreſsful embar- 


raſſment; particularly as by the fault of 
thecouncil at Madrid, and thediſobedience 
of the Captain-Generals, it was impoſſible 


for me to oppoſe a ſufficient force to the 


enemy, who finding themſelves at that 
time maſters of the Tagus, had it in their 


power to march where they pleaſed, and 


conſequently kept us equally in alarm 


on every fide, without our being able 


to reſiſt them on any. I ſhould therefore 
3 | have 
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Pals have wiſhed, that they would have re- 


ſolved. to beſiege Badajos, eſpecially as 
that would have led them further from 
Madrid, perhaps might have employed 
them till the coming onof the great heats, 
and have given time for the ſuccours to 
arrive, which we expected from ede 


after the expedition of Catalonia. voy 


Trex court of Madrid, which till 1 chis 
time ſeemed to have no apprehenſions, 
and looked upon the information I ſent 
them, as the effect of a chimerical fear, 
opened their eyes at laſt to the danger of 
their ſituation. Orry reſolved to form 
ten battalions of militia'; and propoſed, 


that, as ſoon as they had joined me, 1 


ſhould give battle; but that was not a 
reinforcement ſufficient to tempt fortune 
with. | I thought it better therefore to 
maintain our ground as well as we could, 
till we had got a body of 6 le | 
ſufficient for great operations. 
THE enemy paſſed the Tagus at Alu- 5 
tara the 2oth of April, upon which 1 
paſſed it at the Puente-del-Arzobiſpo,-, - 
having ſent M. de ett forward. ; 


I 
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vancing ſtrait towards Plazencia, where 
I was encamped, I had no longer any 
doubt of their intention to proceed to 
Madrid; in conſequence I diſpatehed Aa 
courier to apprize the Queen of Spain, 
and to repreſent to her, that if the enemy 


continued their march, ſhe had no other 


choice to make, but that of putting her- 
ſelf at our head. The reaſons that I 
aſſisned for this were, that her perſon 
would be more ſecure, and that her pre- 


ſence would keep the troops in order, 


and encourage both the diſtant and neigh- 
bouring provinces to perſiſt in their duty; 


whereas, by withdrawing herſelf to any 


other ſituation, ſhe' would appear to 

_ abandon the cauſe, and the greater part 
of the people being already intimidated, 

2 general revolution would be the imme- 

diate conſequence. ' » 

I defired likewiſe, that the al 
the ſame time that ſhe ſhould repair to 


me, would write circular letters, exhort- 


ing all good ſubjects to join her at the 
camp. 3 the character of the 
nation, and the fingularity of the ſtep, 

Vor. I. T there 
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there/was reaſon to believe, that an in- 
finitenumber of people would have flocked | 
fre om all parts to the ſtandard of this Prin- 


ceſs; whoſe noble and endearing carriage 


would have engaged them to ſacrifice 


themſelves in ſupport _ har Huſband 8 


cauſe. 8237 4 8222 „N 2 ndr J 
:uTuz;Princaſs, Orſni, ak M. Ame: 
lot, did not reliſn my propoſal: the 
ſpot, moſt removed from dangex, as that 
they reſolyed to fix upon. Orry pro- 
poſed to me likewiſe to draw the French 
garriſons from Pampeluna, Fontarabia, 
and St. Sebaſtian; but I was by no means 
diſpoſed to follow his advice: for it was 
of the utmoſt conſequence to us to pre- 
ſerve thoſe places, the loſs of which would 
have totally ſhut out all the ſuccours we 
expected from Frances. 

Tur enemy adrenal, their ma as 
fn as Plazencia, from whence I retired to 
Maſſagona, three leagues behind it, on the 
river Tietar. I had ſtationed eight bat- 
talions there, which ere all the infantry 
I had; and had fed intrenchments to 
be thrown up ati the principal fords, to 
make the enemy. heliere that Wy; defign 
8121 4 WES Was 
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was to keep this poſt, and by that meahs; 1756. 


perhaps, induce them to take another 
route, which would gain me ſome time; 
2 matter of great importance to me. The 


enemy, after remaining three days at 


Plazericia, advanced ſtrait towards me 
with their whole army. As I ſaw that they 
really meant to drive me from my poſt; 
did not think it right to hazard an 
action, eſpecially as the river was very 
low, and my intrench ments too exten 
ſive; accordingly J ordered my infantry 
to march off; and remained with the 
cavalry till noon, when IJ retreated in 


order of battle through the woods, for 
that was the route that ſuited me beſt, 


as it concealed my weakneſs and my 
manœuvres. Geoffreville with twelve 
troops of horſe brought up the rear, and 

ychis good conduct, delayed the paſſage 
of the enemy over the river for an hour 
and a half, notwithſtanding a eonſtant 
fire of their artillery and foot on him, 
and a detachment of dragoons, which 
guarded the intrenchments. He had no 


ſooner retired, than the enemy paſſed, 


and purſued him for half a league, with- 
(214 'S 3 out 
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2 out daring to attack him, ſo that nothing 


| happened but ſome ſkirmiſhes. Their 
army encamped on the banks of the river 
on our ſide, and remained in that ſitua- 
tion a Whole day. The zd of May, they 
advanced to Caſa Tejada, from whence 


L retired on their approach: the 4th they 
encamped at Almaraz, and I near la Pe- 


n three leagues from them. 
Tur ſlowneſs of the enemy's. march 
was occaſioned by the uncertainty they 
were in concerning their future opera- 
tions: they were ignorant, as well as we, 
of What was paſſing at Barcelona, which 
place the King of Spain was beſieging; 
for they could receive no news from 
thence but by ſea, which took up a con- 
ſiderable time; and as we had no com- 
munication by land with His Catholic 
Majeſty's camp, we could not get any 


letters but by veſſels, which carried them 


from the road of Barcelona to Colioure, 


ad from thence by Bayonne to Madrid. 
The enemy were therefore afraid of puſn- 


ing too forward; leſt the King of Spain, 


after taking Barcelona, ſnould return 


eh with his _ before. they could 


gain 
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gain intelligence of it; and then, having 
the whole country againſt them, es 
ſhould find it very dimiculte to- get back 
to Portugal; this determined them to 
continue ſome time at Almaraz: but at 
the end of a week having no news, they 
reſolved to lay ſiege to Ciudad- Rodrigo, 
which could not detain them long, and 
afterwards to advance to Salamanca, where 
they propoſed to wait the iſſue of the 
ſiege of Barcelona. They decamped the 
11th of May, and returned by the road 
of Plazencia and Coria, in order to be 
nearer their convoys, which they brought 
from Portugal. The 20th they inveſted 
Ciudad- Rodrigo. This town, (for it 
cannot be called a fortreſs) had neither 
outworks, ditch, nor covered way; nor 
was it flanked; it was encompaſſed only 
with a ſimple wall: yet, though there 
was but one battalion,” and a few militia 
in it, it m out le the ee, of the 


ow pig 2 Sat” even 10. 
nourable terms. I continued at 8. Mars" 3 ; 
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Lo Rodrigo,” and chen! I fen Tow to "Sala 
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manca. 
Tux I learned, on the firſt of Jens, 
by a courier from France, the un ſucceſſ- 
ful iſſue of the ſiege of Barcelona. The 


King of Spain „ after having taken Mon- 


juich, had carried on his attacks againſt the 


city on that ſide, and battered it for ſeveral 
days; but before he had made a ſufficient 
breach, the enemy's fleet arrived; and 


the Count de Thoulouſe, Who was in- 


ferior in number, being obliged to retire 


to Toulon, it was not poſſible for the 
King of Spain to continue the ſiege, as he 
was in want of proviſions; beſides which, 
the fleet brought the Arch-Duke a re- 
inforcement of twelve battalions. The 
only object now remaining was to ſettle, 
by what route the army ſhould retreat. 


The Spaniards were for taking the fare 


way they came by; but the want of pro- 
viſions obliged them to chooſe the Aeg 
tract, to a well affected part of the con- 
try, which we were in poſſeſſion of: i 
was therefore reſolved to march to — 
predan, which could eaſily be accom- 
pliched in four or'five days; whereas, by 
| 9 the 


2 
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the way of Igualada and Lei 
require ten at leaſt before they could 


reach Arragon; beſides that the zeal. of 


the. Arragoneſe was much ſhaken, and 
the country they were to paſs through 


was more difficult than the other, as well 


on account of the mountains and e 


as the paſſage of rivers. 
Hs Catholic Majeſty, ins: os 


11th of May, and was forced to leave all 


his heavy artillery and ammunition, ha- 


ving neither time nor cattle: to carry it 


off: the ſick and wounded were likewiſe 
left behind. It muſt be ſaid, to the 


praiſe of Lord Peterborough, who com- 


manded the Arch-Duke's troops, that he 
took all poſſible care to prevent the Mi- 
quelets from cutting their throats. The 
enemy purſued the King of Spain's army 


for ſome days; but after they had paſſed 


the Ter, finding themſelves ſecure, and 
proviſions at hand, they: halted ſome 
time, waiting for orders from court. 


The King repaired to Rouffillon, to paſs 
from thence by Bayonne to Madrid With 


all poſſible expedition; and the Chevalier 


d' Asfeld was ſent forward to make the 


yh 6 *- * neceſſary 
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N neceffary prepatations at Bayonne, as well 


„ the conhveyante of Bis ann __ 
Jeſty, as for that of his troops. 
As foohr as I was informed ofthe King 
; af Spaip's reſolution to come to Madrid, 
II difpatched a courier, entreating the 
] Queen to diſſuade him; for, conſidering 
the ſituation of the enemy and out weak- 
neſs, it was impoſſible to prevent them 
from marching” thither; for which rea- 
fon I thought his Catholic Majeſty ſhould 
ſavechimſelf the diſgrace of being obliged 
to fly from his capital in a week after 
his return to it. 1 propoſed, that he 
ſhould proceed ſtrait to Burgos, where he 
would find himſelf better ſituated for 
| the recovery of C Caſtile;-if we were driven 
out of it; his preſence would animate the 
Caſtilians, and the report of his arrival 
might probably lead the enemy to chink, 
that the van of his army was coming up, 
and conſcquently might cbeck their 
progreſs; which ought at this time to 
be our principal object. I had thoughts 
= myſelf of falling back upon the Duero, 
and collecting as many troops as I could 
to prevent the enemy from paſſing it; 
3 1 
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. I ſhould have tetired to Burgos and Vit- 


toria, till the thirty battalio 
ſquadrons of French troops, which were 


expected, ſhould join me. 1 wag reſolved : 


by no means to retire towards; Pampe- 
luna; for that would have been placing 
myſelf in the moſt diſtant corner of Spain, 
from which I ſhould have had great dif» 


the Ebro, beſides that we ſhauld have 


been more ſtraitened for ſubſiſtance in 
chat part, whereas by Burgos we had an 
immediate opening into the heart of 
Caſtile, dene. fruitful e in the 
World. in t MS) Il 

_ rn to the * effect, wa NMI. 4 


Asſeld, that he might ſpeak, of it to the 


Eing of Spain, as he was on his way to 
Bayonne; but the King was ſo. eager to 
be with. the Queen, that he would liſten 
0 nothing, but kept n his journey. 2 


He took the road of Pampeluna, as the 


ſhorteſt, and ventured without any guard 


acroſs Navarre, paſſing cloſe, by the bor- 
ders of Arragon, which had revolted as 


- Zaflisg 011 Vinos 31 44. Ide 1 hog. 


twenty 


at all euents, after amuſing them as uſual, , 
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ſoon'as the ſiege of Batcelona had been 
raiſed: Ee, een Bf 171 bv 

Tur Queen and her Cemal had not 
written to him, as I had preſſed them 
to do; for, in ſpite of my advice, they 


did numberleſs things of their own head, 


and commonly they were blunders which 


1 hid * — tlie trouble of 


equally convenient for taking the road 


n een infoethetion; h the 
gerd of Barcelona was raiſed, the ſame 
day that T had. Lord Peterborough had 
diſpatched a meſſenger by ſea to the Mar- 
quis de Laſminas, and the Earl of Gal- 
way, to give them notice of it, and to 
acquaint them, that the Arch-duke would 
ſhortly advance towards Madrid, to which 
place he expected the Portugueſe army 
alſo to repair, that they might Join” r. 
drive us quite out of Spain. e egit 
Vox this the enemy began err 
march from the neighbourhood of Ciu- 
dad-Rodrigo on the 3d of June, and ar- 
rived on the 6th at Salamanca, ' from 
whence I had retreated the preceding 
evening, keeping myſelf in a ſituation 


to 
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to Madrid or that to Valladolid; for it 1706. 


was not yet certain, Which way they 


would proceed; The. report of their 
army was for the firſt, but 1-was more 
apprehenſive of the latter, as by that 
means they would effs@ually- drive us 
from Madrid without going thither, and 
through the oppoſition I met with on 
the part of the Miniſtry, I had not had 
an opportunity of making the neceſſary 
arrangements for the nn »of + Tor 
Wente behind the Duero. 

Om the 12th, the enemy ee 
from Salamanca and advanced towards 
Penaranda; of courſe there was no longer 
any doubt that their deſign was upon Ma- 
drid. It was again propoſed to me to de- 


fend the paſs. of Guadarama; but I would 
not conſent, more eſpecially as the enemy 
might have paſſed any where, to the right 


or left of me, and by that means getting 
into my rear, might have entirely cut 
off my communication with France and 
Madrid; and even ſuppoſing I could 
have ſtopped the progreſs of the Portu- 
gueſe army, yet, the Arch-dukeproceeding 


15 Arragon, J ſhould have been incloſed 


between 
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. between the two armies, without a poſs 


" Ghility of agen or retreat. I only 
to give orders that 
hich had been lately form · 


1 


that M. de Las Torres, who was on 
his march from Valencia with fifteen 
ſquadrons: and ſome battalions, ſhould 


be ſtationed ſo as to be ready to join 


us, when it ſhould be neceſſary; that 
their Catholic 2 Majeſties would hold 
themſelves in readineſs to remove at a 
be taken to have a quantity of meal for 


our ſubſiſtance at Guadalaxara and on tlie 
road to Burgos. I ſent back to Badajos 


fix battalions, that L might not leave 
Eſtremadura totally upprovided with 
troops; a8 0 the few foot I had remain 
ing, L ſent them towards Segovia; after 
which I retired with my horſe; in pros 
portion as the enemy advanced. During 


theſe tranſactions, we received the me. 


lancholy news of the defeat of - Marſha? 
Villeroy, at Ramilies; by which- the 

Duke of Marlborough was enabled to 
Wanke himſelf maſter of: Bruſſels, and the 


greateſt 


% 
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ing a troke. „ e eee e ie 
ehe Jesse eat 
come to encamp at Alavajo, I detached 
Geoffreville with fiſteen ſquadrons to 
march by Segovia to Puerto-del-Paular, 
in order to diſcover what was going 
forward in thoſe parts, and to prevent | 

the enemy from ſending any troops on 
the road the Queen was to take in 
going to Burgos. My infantry I ordered 
to march from Segovia to Samo- Sierra 
on the road to Madrid, and to Aranda- 
de-Duero, where JI propoſed to defend 
myſelf as long as I could; and 1 dif- 
patched orders to M. de Las Torres to 
wait for us at Torrejon. Witk the 
reſt of my horſe, I paſſed the Fuerto- 
de-Guadarama, and poſted a detachment 
of dragoons and four companies of gre- 
nadiers to guard it, in order to oblige 
the enemy 5 whom 1 knew to be men of 
great -prudence, to make their approach 
in form. In fact, they did not paſs | 
the Puerto till the zzd; and en the 
day after the King of Spain joined me 


2 I at 
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Maddy at Fuencarral, two aan Ma- : 
* drid. The Queen had ſet out the even- 


| k ing before for Burgos, where: ſhe arrived 
i Ex on the, leaſt. moleſtation. os 


r 1532 ä 

| that were with them, endeavoured to 
the utmoſt of their power to provallith | 
ker to goto Pampeluna; but M. de Ame- 
lot and 1 prevented her, by \apraſcns- 
ing to the King of Spain, that if ſhe 

went into Navarre, it would confirm every 
one in the belief, that their Catholic 
Majeſties meant to retire into France; 
whereas if the Queen went to reſide with 
the ſeveral Councils at Burgos, every 
thing would ſoon return into its ordi- 
nary courſe, and the people would reco- 
ver from their alam mm 
O the aad we marched. —_ We 
ed at Torrejon, where M. de Las Torres 
joined us; we had now fifty- five ſqua- 
drons, including Geoffreville, who kept 
moving along the ſide of the Sierra, to 
cover the march of the Queen and to 
obſerve the enemy; I had likewife left 
the Count de Fiennes with eight hun- 
dred horſe to amuſe them, and to pur- 

| ſue 
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ſue the ſame ki 
had done till that time, the preſence of 
the King of Spain no, longer permitting 
me to execute that ſervi ICE myſelf. 0 * 
TE 24th, the enemy arrived at Las 
Roſas: four leagues f rom Madrid; here 
the Count de Fiennes had ſome ſkirmiſhes 
with» their van- guard, EO in 
very; good order. n + 


Tue 25th, they — near Me-, ; 
aride retirod to Alcala, thence, to 
Guadalaxara, and from thence; to Sups- 


tran, to get out. of abe reach of a ſur- 
prize. Deſertioni he ng to take place 
2 the ir en cavalry, Bag: Pare 


ad ſpreading a report, that the — | 


of Spain intended. to; give; up the cauſe, 


his Catholic Majeſty appeared at the 


head of the troops, who were purpoſely 
drawn up in order of battle, and ha- 
rangued each ſquadron ſeparately, aſſur- 


ing them, that his, reſolution, was to re- 


main in Caſtile, and therefore he hoped 
they would not think of abandoning 


him; that he expected, in a ſhort time, | 


troops from France; and then he would 
march 


3%} 


* 
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2, march to give the enemy battle. This 
: ſpeech had the defired: effect, and from 
that day there was no more deſertion. 

On our match to Supetran, we had dif- 
patehed M. de Geoffreville to Samo- 
Sierra, to cover the country on that fide 

and procure us proviſions. We were 
much diſtreſſed in that reſpect; Orry 

not having taken meaſures to ſupply us 

with any, though 1 had mentioned it 

in all my letters, and he had nothing 

elſe to attend to: but, as I have already 
obſerved,” he never would entertain an 

idea, that it was poſſible for the enemy 

to get to Madrid, and did not acknow- 
ledge — er * — were actually 
there. * Ban 

WI Bad al Wee diftculty; which 

we could not temedy without the aſſiſt- 

ance of France; this was the want of 
money; which determined us to ſend 

Orry poſt to Paris, to repreſent our ne- 
ceſſities, and to endeavour at the fame _ 
time to borrow ſome money on the 
Queen's jewels, which he carried with - 
him. The propoſal was firſt made to 

me by M. Amelot, and 1 then oppoſed 
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it, becauſe T did not know whom elſd 1706, 
L could apply to for 'the” detail ef „ 
different ſervices; and beſides, he was 
the only perſon cbnverfſant with the 
Spaniſh finances, the knowledge of blen 
he had always aſſiduoùlly coneealed frem 
every body; but at laſt the ſtraits we 
were in, andthe impoſſibility” of finds". = 
ing any other reſource; obliged me to 
conſent to the journey, upon condi- 
tion that he would return with the 
utmoſt ſpeed.” As ſoon as he was gone, 
the Spaniards broke out into ſuch — 
lic invectives againſt him, that I thoughe- + 
myſelf obliged to oppoſe his retutn as 
much as T had done his going. It adhd 
indeed have been inconſiſtent with the 
juſtice as well as goodneſs of his Citho- | 
lic Majeſty not to have had fome' degrees 
of complaifance for the prejudices of a 
nation, which had juſt given him ſuch 
{triking ptoofs of its attachment to wa 0 
perſon; and to whoſe” fidelity alone he 
owed the preſervation of his crowns 
M. AmzroT was not diſpoſed at firſt 
to fall in with my opinion, fearing 
it might give offence to the Queen and 
> W Madame 
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Madame Orſini; but at laſt his good 
\ ſenſe, and the language he heard held 


in his preſence, determined him, and 
we wrote jointly to France, deſiring 
that Orry might be kept there. I ſent 


to Orry, and to the Princeſs Orſini, a 


copy of my letter to the King, that they 
might ſee I did not act a covered part. 
The Court of France approved our rea- 
ſons, and 800 had orders to remain at 
Paris. 

ORRY was a man of much wit, great 
eloquence, and infinite application ; but 
he was for undertaking too much, and 
by that means could not find time to 
finiſh any thing. His invention was ſo 
quick, that it furniſhed him with expe- 
dients for every purpoſe ; but as ſoon 


as he had planned a deſign, he imagin- 


ed, and aſſerted boldly, that it was ex- 
ecuted; his great excellence was in the 
knowledge .and management of the fi- 
nances; and I queſtion, if any man 
would have ſucceeded better in that line, 
if he had been under the controll of an 
able, ſteady man, who would have kept 
him cloſe to his department, and not 

ſuffered 
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conſtantly maintain that they were true. 


The roughneſs of his manners, and the 


total change he made in the Spaniſh 
cuſtoms, drew upon him the hatred of 
the whole nation; his enemies accuſed 


him of peculatioti; but I owe him the 


Juſtice to declare, that, though I have 
often heard it aſſerted, no perſon has 
ever been able to alledge any ſingle fact; 
if he did embezzle the public p 


D he did it with addreſs.” 


Tux Marquis de Ribas, who was Seu 


cretary of State at the death of Charles II. 


and who had drawn up and obtained that 
Prince's ſignature to the famous will, 
by which he declared the Duke of Anjou 
his ſucceſſor, had afterwards, by the 
cabals of the court, fallen into diſgrace, 
ſo that he remained at Madrid, when we 
quitted jt, and even aſſiſted at the coun- 
cils aſſembled in the name of the Areh- 


duke. The Marquis de las Minas and 


* Galway, thought that this Mini- 


U 2 | ſter 
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ſuffered him to meddle with any other. 1706. 

His ſpeculations in politics and war 
were almoſt always falſe; but the good 
opinion he had of himſelf, made him 
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1706. ſter might be of wondeful uſe to them; 
accordingly they propoſed to him to 
make a declaration, that the will was 
forged; but, though he had broke 
through the allegiance he owed to his 

| King, he could never be brought to do 
what they required of him, notwith- 
ſtanding all their promiſes; and threats, 
alledging, that he had quitted the party 

of Philip V. becauſe they had diſmiſſed 

him; but that he could not in bonour 

put his name to a falſity. This circum- 
ſtance, which is known to but few peo- 

ple, is remarkable; and it was in conſi- 
deration of this, that the King of Spain, 

after we got back to Madrid, contented 
himſelf with baniſhing him to his eſtate, 

at two leagues diſtance, without any fur- 

ther puniſhment ; and the year after, upon 

the birth of the Prince of Aſturias, he 

had even e to en . at 

Court. | | 

Tux enemy comriued; in the nigh: 
bourhood of Madrid till the 5th of July, 

that is till they had certain intelligence 

of the march of the \Arch-duke., That 
Prince did not propoſe to ſet out from 
Barcelona 


| Fi 
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Barcelona till the 21ſt of June; at firſt: 1706. 


he reſolved to paſs through the king- 


dom of Valencia; but the revolt of 


Arragon, induced him to take the road 
to Saragoſſa. The Generals of the ene- 


my, to facilitate his march to Madrid, 
encamped on the Xarama near Torrejon, 


and advanced a ſmall body to Alcala, 


upon which we retired to Jadraque. 
We had at that time in all fifty- five 


ſquadrons and nineteen battalions of 


Spaniſh troops; part of the latter we ſent 


back to Siguenza and Atienza in our 


rear, in order that we might be leſs 


incumbred in our motions. Andaluſia, 


in the mean time, was doing wonders 
for the King of Spain: that province 
raiſed four thouſand horſe, and four- 
teen thouſand foot. The people of Old 
and New Caſtile too, on all ſides, ſent 


deputations to aſſure his Catholic Ma- 


jeſty of their zeal and fidelity, promiſing 
that on the firſt ſignal they would take arms 
and fall on the enemy. In fact, they put 
to death all the ſtragglers of their army, 
and ſtopped all the couriers, by which 
means I was regularly acquainted. with 
1 N . their 


10 hy 
- their deſigns beforehand, | The enemy, 
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on their arrival at Madrid, had ſent a 
— to Toledo, where the Queen- 
Dowager cauſed the Arch-duke, her ne- 
phew, to be proclaimed King, and fixed 


his ſtandard on the top of the palace; 


but the inhabitants a few days after took 
arms, ſeized all the perſons who were 
well-affected to the oppoſite party, pul- 
led down the ſtandard, proclaimed Phi- 
lip V. and placed a guard on the Queen- 
Dowager, whom, however, they Kill 
treated with reſpect, though they kept 
her priſoner. The inhabitants of La 


Mancha took the field at the. ſame time, 


and ſeized the paſſes of the Tagus, to 
preyent the mn getting over to othale 
fide. | | | 
Tux med being thinks hs peo- 
ple were unanimouſly in oppoſition to 
them, and having no ground they could 
call themſelves maſters of, but that on 
which they encamped, and fearing that 


aur army growing larger, and theirs 


diminiſhing, they ſhould: at laſt; find 
themſelves in great ſtraits, wrote to Liſ- 
bon for the n of Alentejo, to be 
ſent 
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ſent to join them by the bridge of Al. 1706. 


maraz; but the taking of the couriers 
prevented- any certain intelligence of af- 
fairs in Spain from getting to Portugal, 
and of conſequence no meaſures could be 
taken there for aſſiſting them. Wé learn 
ed, on the 15th of July, by intereept- 
ed letters from the Count de Noyelles, 
and the Envoys from England and Por- 
tugal, to the Marquis de las Minas, 


and Lord Galway, that the Arch-duke 


was to arrive on the - 12th at Saragoſfa, 
where the Count de Noyelles was already 
come; ve learned at the ſamè time, that 
to favour the progreſs of that Prince; 
the enemy had marched to Guadalaxara; 
upon which, not choſing to run any fur- 
ther riſk before the arrival of our troops, 


which J expected in a week at moſt, 


and whoſe junction with us they could not 


now prevent, I deſired the King of Spain 


to go to Atienza, while T placed my- 
felf at Xidrueque, behind the Henares, 
about a league from Jadraque, that I 
might with more ſecurity obſerve the 
motions of the enemy, and even be 

near N by a forced march, to 
| | U 4 fall 
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. fall upon the Arch-duke, if he ſhould. 


preſs. too cloſe on the frontier of Caſtile, 

All our French troops arrived the 28th 
at Xidrueque, after which our army con- 
ſiſted of forty-nine battal ions and ſeven-. 
ty-cight ſquadrons; indeed, our thirty 
French battalions had not more than 
three hundred men each, one with an- 
other. The enemy, on account of the 


troops they had left at Alcantara and 
Ciudad- Rodrigo, had not more than 


forty battalions and fifty- th ree ſquadrons; 
but they expected ten or twelve batta- 
lions and twenty ſquadrons more, which 
were advancing with the n en and 

Lord Peterborough, _ + 
I #4D reſolved: to nd has nach 
along the Henares, to get into the plain 
of Marchamalo, intending to engage the 
enemy, and to. force them out of Caſ- 
tile; but on that day, the 29th, we per- 
ceived the van of the enemy advancing 
ſtrait towards Jadraque; which deter- 
mined me to remain at Xidrueque; for 
the difficulty of the country, and the 
nearncſs of the enemy, would would have 
made it dangerous for me to have at- 
. ; tempted 
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were a long time on the height, before 


Jadraque, where the Count de Fiennes 
was poſted with fave. hundred horſe; and 
it was at laſt with great precaution, and 
after firing cannon upon him, that they 


came to the reſolution. At ſix in the 


morning, the King of Spain joined us, 
and about four in the afternoon the enemy, 


who knew nothing of the arrival of our 


troops, and thought they had only our 
Spaniſh cavalry to engage, made their 
diſpoſitions to attack the bridge on the 
Henares, where we had lodged four hun- 
dred infantry. For this purpoſe their 
diſmounted dragoons and two battalions, 
| ſupported by fix ſquadrons, came down in 
order of battle towards the river; but on 
our firing a few cannon ſhot among them, 
they retreated in confuſion. The reſt of 
the day paſſed in ſkirmiſhes and cannona- 
dings, by which we. ſuſtained little da- 
mage, being covered by the heights. 


Tux next day again, the enemy made 


great movements, and attempted to form 
on the heights oppoſite to us; but our 


artillery, 
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1706. artillery. ſoen made them retire * they 
— 


had alſo conveyed ſome infantry within 
the hedges! near the bridge, which were 


diſlodged in an inſtant by our people. 
As I ſaw that the enemy were in a doubt 


what courſe they ſhould take, I reſolved 
in the night to paſs the river Conomarez, 
which lay on our right, and put myſelf 
on the left flank of the enemy, between 
Eſpinoſa and Jadraque, and by that means 


eut of their communication with Gua- 


dalaxara. I went therefore myſelf to 
reconnoitre our route, and had already 
given all the neceflary orders for a move- 


ment, that required more than ordinary 


precautions; when in the beginning of 
the night, juſt as we were on the point 
of marching, I received intelligence, that 
henſion of our getting round to their 
rear, as was our intention, determined 
them. They had not been informed of 


the junction of our French troops till 


after their arrival at Jadraque, and that 
was by deferters from us: even then they 
diſbelieved it at firſt, and ſuppoſed the 


Ro number of tents, and extent of 


ground 
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ground we occupied, to be only a fineſſe, 2. 


to make them imagine that our numbers 
were greater. It was however aſtoniſn - 
ing, as our troops came by Navarre, and 
had marched forty leagues along the fron- 
tier of Arragon, that they ſhould have 
received no intelligence of them: a cir- 
cumſtance of this kind does not tend to 
give a high idea of the nn or ans: 
fight of their Generals. 

Ir, inſtead! of ang chaiſe at 
Madrid, with cauſing the Arch-Duke to 
be proclaimed, and waiting for news from 
him, they had marched without delay 
after me, they muſt infallibly have driven 
me to the ether fide of the Ebro, before 


the arrival of my reinforcements; and 


then it would have been very difficult 
for me to regain the ground I ſhould 
| haye loſt, and the more ſo as the Arch- 
Puke and Lord Peterborough would have 


had time to 2 them eee _ 


danger, | 
Six, then, that thei enemy had 
Jen and the nature of the country 
not admitting of an attack upon them in 
their retreat, we e did not put ourſelves in 
| motion 
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1706: motion till the next day, the z iſt, when 
— 


we marched and encamped at Eſpinoſa. 
The enemy did not halt, till after they 
had paſſed the Henares between Hita 
and Guadalaxara. The parties we had 


ſent out after them, in conjunction with 
the country people, killed more than 
three hundred ſtragglers, * took to 


hundred priſoners. | 

TRE next day, the firſt af a we 
put ourſelves i in march a little after mid- 
night, to get up with the enemy, who 
encamped that night at Jonquera, two 
leagues from us; but there being a defile 
of great length in our way, we could not 
reach the plain till ten in the morning. 
The enemy had moved from their 
ground at day- break, intending for Mar- 
chamalo; where their camp was marked 
out, and n of their en ase ar- 
rived. gt; weld, 
WE "a in Goh a our 
van-guard conſiſting of eight troops of 
carbineers, ſupported by three regiments 
of dragoons, the whole under the com- 
mand of Major General de Cilly. The 
enemy had left near Jonquera ſix troops 
t: of 
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of horſe for the rear-guard; two troops 20. 


of carbineers were ſent to charge them 
at full ſpeed; they overthrew them, and 
killed and took prifoners about fiftyj men. 
As ſoon as the enemy ſaw that we were 
proceeding with all diligence to come up 
with them, they fired a cannon, to give 
notice to the foragers and marauders, that 
they were going to decamp; but not 
daring to venture themſelves acroſs the 
open plain, they paſſed the Henares with 
great precipitation, and encamped upon 
the heights on the other ſide. We, find- 
ing it impoſſible to overtake them, and 
the army being much fatigued, as well 
with the length of the march, as with 
the exceffive heat, encamped that day at 
Fontanar, one league from Guadalaxara, 
and the next we advanced to Marcha- 
malo. Having reconnoitred the enemy's 
poſt, which we found very ſtrong, their 
right being cloſ2 to Guadalaxara, their 
left covered by a great ravine, and the 
ſteep banks of the Henares in their front, 
our only object now was to place our- 
ſelves in a ſuch a manner as to cut them 
off from Madrid, and at the ſame time 

| E 
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2 to ſecure our convoys, which could only 


come by Atienza; for this purpoſe we 
ranged ourſelves in one line only, the left 
extending towards Fontanar, and the 
right near La Loubeira, e e a — | 
of near two leagues. 

Id the afternoon, we detached Lieu- 


| tenant General de Legal, with fifteen 


hundred foot, the ſame number of horſe, 
and three twelve-pounders, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Alcala, two leagues on our 
right, the only place by which the enemy 
could have a communication with Ma- 


drid. M. de Legal met with no reſiſt- 


ance at Alcala, which on his approach was 
abandoned by the enemy, who retreated 
towards their army; he purſued and came 
up with them, upon which they threw 
themſelves into the caſtle of San-Tolcas, 
where, after ſuſtaining a few diſcharges 
of our cannon, they ſurrendered priſoners 
of war, to the number of four hundred 


foot and forty horſe. A Portugueſe 


Lieutenant General, named Dom Antonio 
Aracuer, commanded them : we took alſo 
a large convoy, which was going to the 
enemy s camp. c of 


ON 
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5 ON the ſame day the King of Spain 17065. 
diſpatched Dom Antonio Delyalle, with üb 


eight hundred horſe, to take poſſeſſion 
of Madrid ; which he performed the 4th 
of Auguſt, the day fixed for the arrival 
of the Arch-Duke in that capital. Be- 
tween three and four hundred men, of- 
ficers and miquelets, would have defended. 
themſelves in the King's palace, hut 


for want of eee they Jurrendereda in 


two days. 


Tur enemy were ſo. 0 Fenn 


both of the arrival of the French ſuccours, 
and of our march, that many Spaniſh 
noblemen were taken on their way to our 
army, which they took for the Arch- 
Duke's. Theſe. were ſent to Pampe- 
luna, as were alſo, the nn taken in 
the palace. 

Ir is remarkable chat the Marquis de 
las Minas had given five hundred piſtoles 
to have the palace cleaned, and we em- 

ployed them for that purpoſe. 

Wi found the enemy's -pontons, and 
many implements of war, as well as a 
quantity of proviſions, which they had 
left at Madrid. 2 8 
5 Tax 


120 
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Tur inhabitants of Segovia, having 


intelligence of theſe occurrences, took 
up arms and forced the Portugueſe gar- 


riſon in the caſtle to ſurrender. The 


terms of capitulation were, that they 


ſhould march out with their arms, and be 


conducted into Portugal, on condition oe 
not ſerving for fix months. en 
The people of that part of Boe 


dura, which lies between the Tagus and 


the Sierra de Gata, roſe in arms, and took 
the Moralejo and Coria. Thoſe of Sala- 


manea, after having proclaimed Philip 


the Vth, and impriſoned ſome Portu gueſe 


and Caſtilians of the Arch-Duke's party, 


determined to attacka large convoy, which 
was ſetting out from Ciudad Rodrigo for 
Madrid;' but the Portugueſe,” being in- 
formed of their deſign, did not let it go: 
to puniſh the town however for its in- 
ſolence, they collected a body of between 


four and five thouſand men, and marched 


a ſhort time after to Salamanca: after two 
days ſiege the citizens were obliged to 
open their gates, and to pay fifty thouſand 
piſtoles to redeem themſelves from pil- 
lage. The 6th, the 2 arrived 
0 in 
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followed the next day by Lord. Petet- 


borough with three battalions and ten 


ſquadrons. The Marquis de Bay, Cap- 
tain General of the Province of Eſtre- 
madura, leaving the Marquis de Riſbourg 
to command there in his abſence, joined 
us with a regiment of cavalry. 


On the eleventh, we were informed 
that the enemy meant to march the ſame 
1. ang that they SY ſont | 


LES 5 


diſtant in the rear of Bi camp. PRE ans 


ingly, as ſoon as it was dark, they put 
themſelves in motion; and as it was al- 


ways neceſſary to be before- hand with 
them, in order to cover Madrid and 


Toledo, and to prevent their return to 
Portugal; Lieutenant General the Che- 
valier d' Asfeld was detached at eleven at 
night with twenty-five ſquadrons, ten 
battalions, and ten field pieces to march 
with expedition to Alcala: he was fol- 
lowed in the morning by the reſt of the 
army. The enemy, who marched in the 
night through a very difficult country, 

Yor. I. X could 


in the camp of Guadalaxara with three 1556 
battalions and fix ſquadrons, and was 


2” 
* 


— — - 
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could encamp no where, but on the Ta- 


13th we proceeded to Torrejon, and ſent 


M. d'Asfeld' over the Xarama, that we 
might have it in our power the more 
readily to make head on the other fide 


the Tagus; for I was fatisfied, they 
would endeavour to reach Toledo before 
us, in order that they might open a com- 
munication with Portugal, and by that 


means maintain themſelves on the other 
ſide the Tagus. 


Tur 14th, the enemy poſted them- 
ſelves on the other fide of the Tajuna, 
with their right to Chinchon, and their 


left to Colmenar; upon which we en- 


camped with our left at Ciempozutlos, 


extending our right towards the Tagus 
below Aranjuez; to which place I ſent 
a detachment of horſe and foot to aſſiſt 
the people of la Mancha, who had re- 
paired thither to the number of ſeven 
or eight hundred, in keeping that poſt. 
It was of great conſequence to us, as well 


for obtaining intelligence in caſe the 
the enemy were diſpoſed to paſs the 


Tagus, as to enable us at any time to 


5 palace 
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place ourſelves between them and To- 27066 


ledo. 

Tre enemy 4 by our motions 
and manœuvres, that it was impoſſible 
for them to compals their deſign, remained 
at Chinchon as long as they could ; but 
even that was attended with great in- 
convenience to them, becauſe our parties 
and the country people infeſted the en- 
virons of their camp in ſuch a manner, 


that no one could ſtir out of it without 
being taken, which made it very difficult 


for them to procure ſubliſtence, and loſt 
them many mien. 
TI nap, about ten days Fa 3g PAN woe” 
Dom Juan de Zereceda, Colonel of ca- 
valry, with a hundred and fifty horſe and 
dragoons, to ſeize upon a convoy which 
was coming from Valencia: he met with 
it at Huete, twenty leagues in the rear of 
the enemy's camp, and attacking the eſ- 
cort, which conſiſted of a hundred and 
fifty foot. and forty troopers; killed ſe- 
venty on the ſpot, and took the reſt with 
two pieces of cannon : he brought the 


whole to the camp. Lord Peterbotough's 
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and was plundered. 

GENERAL WIN DHANM, who was on his 
march from Valencia, with five or fix 
battalions, to join the Arch-Duke, halted 


at Huete, to prevent our parties from 


returning thither, and to procure provi- 
ſions for the enemy's army, which would 
in a ſhort time be obliged to march into 
thoſe parts. Lord Peterborough not 
being able to ſettle matters with Lord 
Galway, who did not chooſe to refign the 
command to him, was gone from the 
camp of Guadalaxara for Valencia, from 
whence he returned to England. 

LigUTENANT. Colonel Cavaloty, with 
two hundred horſe, having fallen upon 
a foraging party of the enemy, near Fu- 


ente-Duegna, beat them, killed three 


hundred men on the ſpot, and took two 
hundred and ſeventy, beſide five hun- 
dred horſes. + 
cavalry, attacked a poſt of three hundred 
men, whom the enemy had lodged in a 
mill on the Tagus, and all of them were 
either killed or taken. Upon the Por- 
tugueſe advancing on the fide of Sala- 
$ manca, 
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manca, the Marquis de Bay was diſpatched 1 $6 


into Old Caſtile with two battalions nd 
three ſquadrons, to be joined by four 
battalions from Badajos and nine ſqua- 
drons. 

| Tre King of Spain, convince of the 
practices of the Queen-Dowager againſt 
him, and thinking it not conſiſtent with 
his intereſt to let her continue in Spain 


during the war, ſent the Duc d'Offuna, 


Captain of his life-guards, to Toledo, with 
a detachment to conduct her to Bayonne. 
This was a very ſenſible mortification to 
her; ſhe ought however to have con- 
gratulated herſelf upon it, becauſe it put 

her out of the way of exciting ſuſpicion, 
and of being diſturbed in future. i 

THE enemy's army decamped the gth 
of September, and marched to Fuente- 
Duegna, where they paſſed the Tagus. 
Upon this we marched and encamped - 
near Aranjuez, part on one fide of the 
river, and part on the other, in order to 
be equally in readineſs to oppoſe the 
enemy on either fide. The 1oth, hav- 
ing learned that they were taking the 
road to Barajas, we proceeded to Ocana. 
| A 3 On 


f 26 
_ On the 11th T marched to Santa-Cruz, 
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with twenty battalions, and fifty ſqua- 
drons, in order to haſten the march 


of the enemy, and to fall upon their 


rear-guard, if an opportunity ſhould 
offer ; but on' the report of my march, 


they went and Poſted themſelves at 
r 


As I ſaw, that they were quitting the 


road of Huete, and that from Uclez, they 
might either paſs through a fine rich 


country into the kingdom of Valencia, 


without going by Cuenga, or by ſtretch- 
ing to their left, endeavour to reach 


Guadiana, and by that fide attempt to 
eſtabliſh a communication with Por- 
tugal, I reſolved to ſhut them up both 
ways againſt them. For this purpoſe J 
marched from Santa-Cruz to Cabeza ; 
in order to get above the rivulets that 


coyered their camp, and to be able to gain 


their left flank. I entreated his Catholic 


Majeſty likewiſe to march to Cabeza with 


the reſt of the army, which he did: but 
as ſoon as the enemy had notice of our 
motions, they did not chooſe to run the 
riſk of expecting us in their camp, where 
| WS 


2 
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we could attack them with great eaſe, 1706. 
* 


there being neither defile nor rivulet 


between us: they therefore decamped 


with precipitation, and at firſt thought of 
taking the road to Saelices, but ſeeing by 
the duſt of our columns, that we were 
drawing near them, they ſuddenly fell 
back, and paſling a very ſteep mountain, 


returned to the road of Cuenca. We en- 


camped at Uclez, but they never haltea, 
till they had paſſed the Xucar, a very con- 
ſiderable river. 

THE march we had been. making had 


removed us ſo far from our proviſions, 
that we were much embarraſſed how we 


ſhould manage to proceed; yet it was 
neceſſary, that we ſhould not give the 
enemy time to recolle& themſelves: the 
molt likely way to execute this, I thought, 


would be to get rid of a multitude. of 
people, who were expenſive to us, and 
might embarraſs our motions: for which 
reaſon I beſought the King of Spain to 


go back to Madrid, where, as it hap- 


pened, the ſtate of affairs required his 


preſence. 
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1706. Ar TRR thisT reſolved upon a very ſfin- 
gular manœuvre: which was to diſpatch 


each brigade of infantry by à different 


route, fixing their rendezvous near Roda, 


at five-and-twenty leagues diſtance. This 


Project anſwered tuo purpoſes; for the 


troops thus ſeparated, found ſubſiſtence 
more eafily than they could have done 
marching in a body; and I was enabled 
to conceal from the enemy my defign, 
which was to pafs the Xucar below Alar- 
con, and to endeavour to come up with 
them in the plain, before they had reached 
the Gabriel. I detached M. de Legal with 
a thouſand horſe to hang upon their rear, 
and I followed with all the cavalry. As 
ſoon as they had paſſed the Kucar, they 
thought themſelves ſecure, and encamped 
at Villa Nueva and Perale. 1 advanced 
to Picaſſo on the Xucar, to make them 
believe, that I had no intention but to 
obſerve them at a diftance ; and when I 
found, by computing the marches, that 


my infantry would be on a certain day at 


la Roda, I marched thither as ſpeedily as 
I could with my cavalry, and from thence 
to Fuente Santa on the Xucar, where [ 


had 
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croſſed the river, and by the time it was 


broad day-light, arrived at --Quintanar, - 


where we learned from our parties that 
the enemy were on the march. In fact, 
as ſoon as they were informed of our 
paſſing the Nucar, they had decamped, 


and taken the road to Inieſta, in order to 


gain the bridge of Valdecona on the Gab- 


| 329 
had ordered the whole army to aſſeinble. 1706. 
The 24th of September at night, we 


riel. We haſtened our march, and all 


our dragoons puſhed [briſkly forward to 
attack their rear, which was compoſed 


of twenty ſquadrons and ten battalions; 


but notwithſtanding our utmoſt diligence, 
we could not overtake them in the plain, 
and they had time to form "themſelves 
on the other ſide of Inieſta, where they 
placed their right wing, and extended 
their line on an eminence, having be- 
fore them a ſmall rivulet, but very dif- 
ficult for cavalry to paſs. We overſet 
ſome ſquadrons of the rear guard, of 


__ which we killed and took about four hun- 


dred men, beſides two hundred waggons, 
and many equipages. The march we had 
255 made _ n long leagues, and 
| without 
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without water, and in very hot weather, 
our infantry could not come up till four 
in the afternoon; I meant then to pro- 
ceed by my right along the rivulet, in 
order to croſs it below the enemy's left, 
where it was more practicable ; but night 
coming on, we had not time to execute 
our deſign, fo that we were obliged to 
remain under arms till we had day-light 
ſufficient to manceuvre. In the night 
the enemy retreated by the mountains 
to the bridge of Valdecana, from which 
they were only two leagues and an half 
diſtant, and paſſed the Gabriel at day- 
break. Brigadier d' Auzeville purſued 
them with a thouſand horſe, made ma- 
ny priſeners, and took a great quantity 
of-.baggage- |: A0 +, 

_Havine loſt all hopes of coming up 
with the enemy, I encamped at Terraſſon 
upon. the brook of Quintanar, as much 
to get water, and to reſt the troops, 
who were extremely fatigued with our 
continual marches, as fo be more at hand 
to ſettle our ſupplies, make the diſpo- 
ſitions for the reſt of the campaign, and 
obſerve what the enemy meant to do, 
| THEY 
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Tur had left in Cuenga three batta- 1706. | 


lions and a detachment of a thouſand 
foot, with a regiment of horſe.” I de- 
tached Lieutenant-General de Heſſy, with 
ſeven battalions, twenty-five companies 
of grenadiers, eight hundred horſe, and 
three twelve-pounders (the only heavy 
cannon we had) to lay ſiege to it. I alfo 
ſent Licutenant-General de Pons, with 
five hundred horſe, and one battalion, to 
Molina of Artagon, to e en on 
that fee: 

Tux enemy e we nine 
ill find means to get at them on the 
other ſide of the Gabriel, continued their 


march in the kingdom of Valencia, con- 


tenting themſelves with leaving a garri- 


ſon at Requena; fo that Caſtile was now 
cleared of the Arch-duke's troops, the 
| Portugueſe having retired at the ſame _ 


time from Salamanca, on the approach 


of the ana wit Tone ow by * N 


Na 
TRE retreat of the enemy Neri ſe- 
cured me from all apprehenſions of their 
relieving Cuenca, I reſolved to ' march 
towards the Kingdom of Murcia, the 
Biſhop 
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Vas therefore plundered, and numbers 
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Biſhop of which called upon me loudly 
for aſſiſtance. Since the 4th of Septem- 
ber, the Engliſh had taken the caſtle of 
Alicant ; they had afterwards ſeized upon 
Origuella, and from thence had march- 
ed into Murcia, to make themſelves 
maſters of it, 'The want of ſubſiſtence 
preventing me from marching. into it 
with the whole of the army together, 
I ordered. M. de Geoffreville to advance 
towards Villena with ten battalions and 
eighteen ſquadrons, and I ſent Major- 
General M. de Medinilla ſtraight for- 
ward to. Murcia, with four battalions 
and nine ſquadrons. When the enemy 
were apprized of the approach of theſe 
troops, they raiſed the fiege of Mur- 
cia, and retired to Alicant. Medinilla 
having delivered the Biſhop of Murcia, 
went to attack Origuella, which he took 
ſword in hand, after a few hours reſiſt- 
ance; there were no Engliſh in the 


' town, the inhabitants alone, ſpirited up 


by the Monks, defended it, though there 
was no ſort of fortification, nor even a wall 
inany part of itscircumference. The town 


of 
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of the people and Monks were deſtroyed. 
The Governor of Alicant fent two hun- 


dred men, to throw themſelves into the 


caſtle of Origuella, which was a pretty 


good one; but a detachment of our ca- 
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valry fell upon them, and put them all | 


to the fryord except fifteen that v were taken 
priſoners. 


Cuenca ſirrendered on the 790 _ | 


September, the garriſon being made pri- 
ſoners of war. M. de Humada, a Spa- 
niſh Major-General, and M. de Palm, a 
Dutch Brigadier, commanded in the 
town. The army of the enemy, aftet 
having entered the kingdom of Valencia, 
moved towards the frontiers of Caſtile, 
on the other fide of the Xucar, i in order 
to prevent us from penetrating that way. 
For the convenience of ſubſiſtence they 


diſtributed themſelves into ſeveral bo- 


dies, and in different places, bat at hand, 


to unite again if it ſhould be neceſſary; 


their head quarters were at Xativa, where 
the Generals reſided. | 


I ADVANCED theidfore to Villena with 
the main body of the army, and puſhed 
on M. de Geoffreville towards Elche, 
in order to make ourſelves maſters of 


it . = 
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” there. Colonel Bowles, an Engliſhman, 
who. was. in Elche, with four hundred 


foot, four hundred dragoons, one hun- 
dred _ horſe, and a number of peaſants, 


refuſed to ſubmit to M. de Geoffreville ; 
but on my coming up two days after, 
he ſurrendered priſoner of war. This 
town, which was one of the prettieſt 


and richeſt in Spain, ſuffered much on 


this occaſion ; for though it had been 
partly plundered, , contrary to my orders, 
yet we drew from it about fourſcore 
thouſand ſacks of corn, and twenty thou- 
ſand piſtoles in gold. | | 

Mx had now to conſider what we bead | 
attempt againſt. the enemy, who were 
completely hemmed in among the moun- 


tains of Valencia. 


Tu want of artillery. 1 was Fri chief 
obſtacle to the attempting of conqueſts ; 


I had provided againſt this as much as 
feeble means of the Court of Spain 


would allow: in this view, after having 
made myſelf ſuperior to the enemy, by 


the arrival of the ſuccours from France, 


I had 
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four pounders ſent me from Seville. 


They were a long time on the road for 
want of convenient waggons and car- 
riages; but at length, having received 
advice that they were coming up, and 
four ſixteen pounders being alſo arriv- 
ed from Madrid, I determined to lay 


ſiege to Carthagena, more eſpecially as 


I had not artillery enough to under- 
take the fiege of Alicant. 
CARTHAGENA was a city of impor- 
tance, from the number of its inhabi- 
tants, its riches, and the beauty of its 
harbour: moreover, as it was now in 


our rear, it was neceſſary to make our- 


ſelves maſters of it, for the ſecurity of 
the country and of our quarters. 
Ir took me up ſome time to make the 


neceſſary preparations ; and, what is a 


ſingular circumſtance, I was even forced 
to provide myſelf with buckets, becauſe 
in all the plain of Carthagena, there 
was no other than well water; ſo that 
J was obliged to have a certain num- 
ber of buckets diſtributed to each bat- 
talion and ſquadron, without which the 

21 army 
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1706. army could not have been ns with 
: water to drink. 

I ARRIVED before "RO "Ros on the 
11th of November: after having examin- 
ed, I found it ſurrounded with walls, and 
well flanked, and though it had no ditch 
or covered way, yet it was provided with a 
prodigious quantity of artillery, I im- 
mediately poſſeſſed myſelf of an eminence 
pretty near the place, and on the 13th 
I poſted ſome eight pounders upon it; 

but they were ſoon ſilenced by the great 
fire of the enemy. In the evening, I 
opened the trenches, and the next day, 
the 14th, we began working at the bat- 
teries, which were ready, and fired on 
the 17th in the morning. The breach 

was ſoon made; ſo that the city capi» 
f tulated the ſame evening. I would grant 
| them no other conditions than to ſur- 
render priſoners of war. There were 

two battalions of Valencia in the place, 

= one hundred and fifty horſe, and three 
1 thouſand peaſants. M. de Valere, a Spa- 

1 niſh Major-General, commanded. Three 
1 galleys, which were in the harbour, 
| eſcaped in the night, We found ſeventy 
large 
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large pieces of cannon, and three mor- 1706. 
tars in the place. During the fix days « 


that the ſiege laſted, the fire of the 


artillery was very conſiderable ; but we 


loſt no more than two hundred men? 
Tuts expedition being ended, and the 
ſeaſon far advanced, I thought of nothing 


bus ſending the army into quarters. Ini 


this view; I fixed Lieutenant-General 


MN. de Heſſy in Origuella, with ten batta= 
lions and eight ſquadrons, to protect 


the kingdom of Murcia. I ſent Lieu- 


tenant-General M. d' Asfeld to Yeela; 
with four battalions and fifteen ſqua- 


drons, to be near Villena, to check 


the enemy, and prevent them from mo- 
leſting the quarters we had in the terri- 


tory of La Mancha. I alſo poſted a like 


number of troops between the Xucar and 


of Caſtile, and to preſerve our commu- 


nication with Molina of Arragon. The 
head quarters were fixed at Albacete, 
nearly in the center of the quarters and 


of the frontiers ; after which I ſat out for 


Madrid, where I arrived on the oh of 


December. Ls. | 
ä * = Trvs 


the Gabriel, for the defence of that fide A 
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1706. Tyus ended this campaign, of a 
maoſt ſingular kind from the diverſity of 
events. The beginning had preſented us 
with the proſpect of the total ruin of 
: affairs; but the ſequel became as ad- 
vantageous as it was glorious to the arms 
of the two crowns. At firſt, the enemy 
being maſters of Madrid, no army to 
check their progreſs, the King obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Barcelona, and to 
retire into France, all theſe circumſtances 
ſeemed to decide the fate of Spain; and 
without doubt, had the enemy known 
how to avail themſclves of the conjunc- 
ture, and had they puſhed their point, the 
Arch-duke would have been King, nor 
would there haye. been any hopes of re- 
covering the kingdom for his Catholic 
Majeſty ; but the groſs faults committed 
by the Arch-duke's Generals, together 
with the unparalleled fidelity of the Caſti- 
lians, gave us the time and means of 
regaining a ſuperiority, and of driving 
the enemy out of Caſtile. 

Tux two armies made, as it were, the 
tour of Spain; they began the campaign 
at Badajos, and after having traverſed 
the two Caſtiles, ended it in the kingdoms 

of 
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of Valencia and Murcia, at the diſtance 1706. 
of one hundred and e from 

where they ſat out. = 

'Wsx encamped in er i five Aifferent 
atuations; and although the campaign 
paſſed without any general action, wa 
derived as much advantage from it, as 
if we had gained a battle; for it ap- 
peared from computation, that we had 
taken ten thouſand priſoners. - 
Tus year was replete with unfortu- 
nate events fer France and Spain. Flan- 

ders was loſt: by the battle of Ramil- 

les* ; Italy by that of Turin ; and 
Spain by the raiſing of the ſiege of Bar- 
celona, and by our retreat from Madrid: 
we alone had the good fortune! to retrieve 
our loſs. 

I cAxNOT omit mentioning one 1 | . 
the moſt ſingular and incomprehenſible 
occurrences reſpecting a Portugueſe Ge- 
neral Officer. While I was on the fron- 
tier of Portugal, in the month of April, 
he wrote me a note by a countryman, 
to acquaint me, that although he was 


I : * Marſhal Villeroy commanded the King's army. 
+ Marſhal Marſin, who commanded the army 
under the Duke of Orleans, was ſlain there. 
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1706. not known to me, yet he had ſo much 


reſpect for his Catholic Majeſty, that he 


would give me intelligence of all that 
paſſed. This meſſage ſurprized me much; 
but as 1 thought I could run no riſque 
in eſtabliſhing a correſpondence with this 
man, I anſwered him very politely, with 


aſſurances of my eſteem and friendſhip; 


and indeed he was very exact in ap- 
prizing me beforehand of all the dif- 
ferent movements the enemy intended to 
make, which was of great ſervice to 
me. While we were encamped at Ciem- 
pozuelos, and the enemy at Chinchon, 
he ſent me word that he was very de- 
firous of ſeeing me; that he could ea- 
fily contrive it when it was his turn of 
duty, under pretence of viſiting the out- 


poſts ; and if 1 would ſend an officer to 


him at a certain ſpot, he would come 
there by night, and viſit me in my own 
quarters. Accordingly every thing was 

executed as he had propoſed, and I held a 
conference of two hours with him, with 
which I was very well ſatisfied, from the 


accurate and particular account he gave 


.me of the Nate of the enemy and their 


4 | gas. | 
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deſigns. When he took his leave, he 170. 
intreated me to concur in facilitating his 


ſpeedy return into Portugal, and told me, 
that in order to bring it about, he would 
pretend to be very ill on the morning of 
the enemy's decamping, and would aſk 


leave of M. de las Minas to ſtay behind; 
that he would ſend me a trumpet, to 4. 
ſire me to give him a guard; and that 


after he had ſtaid ſome time on a pretence 


of recovery, I ſhould grant him a paſs- 


port to go into Portugal. He played his 


farce to perfection; M. de las Minas, who 


went to ſee him, found him bathed in 


blood, which he ſaid he had vomited, and 


permitted him to ſend to me to aſk for a 


ſafeguard: I did all that was agreed upon 


between us, and what is laughable, I ex- 
changed him the winter following againſt 


one of our general officers, who was pri- 


ſoner in Portugal. This viſionary man 


had taken it into his head, that he was 


ſerving the King his maſter by this fine 
contrivance; for, ſaid he, it is againſt his 
intereſt to be at war with Spain; ſo that it 
is neceſſary his eyes ſhould be opened by 
minfortunes, which may furniſh him with 


3.3 a pretence 
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defire he had of conferring upon this 


ſubject, with the miniſters of Liſbon, who 


were moſt of them his relations, was one 


of the principal reaſons of his withing ſa 
. earneſtly to return into Portugal. 


I the courſe of this ſame campaign, 
the Engliſh had formed a deſign of ma- 
king a deſcent in Guienne, and for this 
purpoſe had - embarked at Portſmouth 
twelve regiments of infantry, and three 
hundred mounted dragoons; beſide which, 
they had a ſufficient number of French 
refugee officers on board, to form fix 
regiments. of infantry, and four ſqua- 


_ drons of dragoons ; they had moreover a 


great quantity of arms, tools, ammuni- 
tion, heavy artillery, and a very conſider- 
able ſum of money: nine battalions and 
three regiments of dragoons were alſo 
encamped at Cork in Ireland with the 
fame view, and the tranſports were all in 


readineſs, The Earl of Rivers was the 


commander of this expedition. 

All. this fleet was to ſteer for the 
mouth of the Garonne, and the diſem- 
barkation was to be made between Blaye 


and 
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and the mouth of the Charente. They ges, 


were to ſeize upon Saintes, in order ö 
prevent their being attacked before they 
ſhould have had time to fortify them- 


ſelves, and to be able more eaſily to in- 
troduce the refugees towards Quercy and 
the Cevennes. The proceedings of the 


army were to be determined by the ſuc- 
ceſs of theſe refugees, and the leaſt they 


propoſed to do was to burn the ſhips at 


Rochfort. If the revolt of the people 


ſhould make it practicable for them to 
fix in Guienne, they meant to convey 


over a more conſiderable body of troops 
in the winter, ſo as to compoſe an army 


ſufficient to maintain their ground, 1. 


carry on the war there. 
I nav thought it right to inſert this 
account in theſe memoirs, though foreign 


to my ſubject, becauſe this project has 


been known to very few perſons, and that 
theſe particulars were told me by one of 
the Britiſh miniſters who had had the 
management of the whole. 

ConTRARY winds occaſioned the Fai 
lure of this expedition, ſo that the troops 
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422 which were deſigned 
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or it, went by ſea 
to the kingdom of Valencia. 

Soon after my return to Madrid, we 
were informed there, that M. de Bay 
had ſurprized Alcantara, in which there 


were two battalions of Portugueſe. This 


news was of great conſequence with re- 


ſpect to the frontier of Portugal. 


- ABOUT the ſame time, M. de Pons, a 
Lieutenant General, whom I had ap- 
pointed to command on the fide of Mo- 
lina of Arragon, deſirous of ſhewing him- 
ſelf a man of enterprize, took the field 
with nine ſquadrons, one battalion. of 
regulars, and a few militia, and advanced 


to Calamocha in Arragon; the enemy 


having aſſembled a body of troops, ſur- 


prized and beat him there ; he loſt three 


or four hundred men. M. Grafton, a 
Brigadier, was taken priſoner. 

As I was afraid that M. de Pons, who 
was naturally inclined to be precipitate, 
might commit ſome other faults, I ſent 
M. de Geoftreville, to command on all 
that frontier, and gave him a reinforce- 
ment of four regiments of cavalry. 

| IN 
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IN the beginning of the month of Ja- 1707. 
nuary, I received from the King a diſ- — 


patch, containing a minute detail of the 
plan of the campaign. | 

Tu Duke of Noailles, ae a to 
be employed, was deſirous of entering 
by Rauflillon into Catalonia, with an 
army to make a diverſion, and afterwards 


to join me, if it were neceſſary; but I 


thought the firſt part of his propoſal dan- 
gerous, becauſe the enemy, who would 


then be ſituated preciſely between the 
Duke of Noailles and us, had nothing to 


do but to collect all their forces, and at- 
tack either of the two as they pleaſed, 


without it being poſlible for the other to 


bring any ſuccour, or even to know what 


was going forward; ſo that if they ſhould . 


happen to beat one of the two armies, 


they might then fall upon the other. 
Tux ſecond part of the Duke of No- 


ailles's propoſal was in my opinion im- 
practicable, for there were a number of 


almoſt invincible obſtacles to the com- 
munication he intended to open by the 
territory of Urgel along the Segra, as 
much from the length of way, as 

from 
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10. from the nature of the country, which 
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was full of defiles, enn and very 
ſteep mountains. 

My opinion was, that in concerns of 
war, it was neceſſary to take the moſt 
certain courſe; and conſequently that the 
four-and- twenty battalions, and three- 
and- twenty ſquadrons, which the King 
deſtined to reinforce the Spaniſh army, 
muſt be made to march through Na- 
varre. Theſe troops would always be 
in readineſs, either to join us or to be 
Joined by us; I might have news from 
them every day, and ſhould be able to 
direct their movements as I thought 
proper. 

I MEANT that they ſhould firſt make 
the conqueſt of Arragon; after which, 
if the enemy ſhould {till remain hemmed 
in behind the mountains of the kingdom 
of Valencia, I conld very conveniently 
have laid fiege to Lerida, by having the 
cannon and all the neceſſary apparatus 
brought from Pampeluna. | 
Ix the enemy's army ſhould paſs into 
Arragon, to oppoſe our proceedings, it 
was my e to repair thither with 
all 
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all our forces united. If they ſhould 2 


enter Caſtile by Villena, or Murcia he 


Origuella, I ſhould have oppoſed them 


with the greateſt part of my army; but 


on the other ſide of the Tagus, I ſhould. 


have left a ſufficient body to reduce Ar- 


ragon, and even Valencia, if the enemy 


ſhould remove too far from it. 

As it was not an eaſy matter to explain 
every thing by letter, I ſent the Marquis 
de Brancas a Major General to the King, 
to ſtate my plan more particularly: 

AFTER having given all the neceſſary 
orders concerning the preparations for 


the campaign, I went myſelf to Mo- 


lina to viſit the country, and to fix my 
plans upon the knowledge I ſhould acquire 
of it. I received, during this journey, 
a courier from France, reſpecting the pro- 
poſal the King had made me, of ſending 
the Duke of Orleans at the head of 
twenty- four battalions, and as many 
ſquadrons, to command the body of troops 


on the ſide of Navarre, if I thought pro- 


per. 


being at the head of an army, in order to 


repair 


TE Duke was ardently ſollicitous of . 
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him in Italy, the preceding campaign: 
his courage and ambition prompting him 
to hope that he ſhould find opportunities 
of doing it; for he was more poſſeſſed 
with the love of true glory, than with the 
grandeur of his birth. g 

I RETURNED therefore as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible to. Madrid, to regulate my anſwer 
in concert with their Catholic Majeſties, 
who were delighted to find that they 


- ſhould have their uncle for Generaliſſimo. 


We had received advice, that the troops 


under the conduct of Lord Rivers, which 


had arrived little time before at Liſbon, 
were gone from thence, and were pro- 
ceeding to Alicant; this obliged us to 
make a freſh diſtribution of our forces, for 
the armies of Portugal and Caſtile, The 
Arch-Duke, after the arrival of his rein- 
forcements, might have in the extent of 
Catalonia, Arragon and Valencia, ſixty- 
nine battalions, and eighty-nine ſqua- 
drons; on account of the garriſons ne- 


ceſſary to be left for the protection of 


Cadiz and other places, we could only 
have fifty- five battalions, and ninety-nine 
3 
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ſquadrons, to oppoſe him :'/ accordingly 
I propoſed that fourteen of the battalions 
newly deſtined for Spain, ſhould join us 


* 
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immediately; and that the ten others, with 


the three - and- twenty ſquadrons, ſhould 
aſſemble at Tudela, to penetrate from 


thence into Arragon, at the ſame time 


that we were beginning our - motians. 


With reſpect to the Duke of Orleans 


himſelf, I intreated the King to ſend 


him ſtraight to join me, as it was not 


proper that the Duke ſhould be any 
where but at the head of the main body 
of the army ; and I aſſured his Majeſty, 
that Iwould omit nothing that might con- 
tribute to the glory of his nephew, and 
of a grandſon of France. I begged par- 
ticularly of his Majeſty, that he would 
order, without delay, as much artillery 


and ammunition as poſſible to be diſ- 
patched to Pampeluna, that if we ſhould 


gain the battle, which in all probability 
would be given at the opening of the 
campaign, we might be in a condition to 
avail ourſelves of it. The enemy had 
left in Portugal no more than twelve 
| battalions, and as many ſquadrons, and 
we 
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1707. we gave a like nen to N. de 5 to 


yore them. | 
Tun King arne of all 1 had pros 
md, and having left to me the ap- 


pointment of the general officer who was 


to command the forces that were to act 
in Arragon, I determined in favour of 


M. de Legal, the oldeſt Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral; more eſpecially as M. d' Arenes, 
who marched: with theſe troops, was an 


older officer than Geoffreville, upon whom 
I ſhould naturally have caſt my eye, AS 


much on account of his perſonal merit, 
as becauſe he e commanded on i that 
_ | | 

Treg Engliſh fleet deen at Alicant 
in the beginning of February, and diſem- 
barked the troops they had on board; 


upon which the enemy, who found them- 
ſelves too much confined in their quar- 


ters, extended themſelves to Elche, Elda, 
Novelda, and ſeveral other places. 


As I received intelligence that they 


were aſſembling all the carriages of Ar- 


ragon and Valencia, and as it appeared by 
all their mancœuvres, that it was their 
intention 
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intention to take the field early, I ſat 1707. 
out from Madrid on the 1 5th of Febru- 


ary, for the frontier. I arrived at Yecla 
on the 23d, and ſeeing that the enemy 
were in full motion, I moved the troops 


that were in the rear, forwards) towards 


St. Clemente, and in order to be better 
enabled to collect our forces, I withdrew 
thoſe that were in Origuella, leaving only 


one battalion in the caſtle: I Was not 


however free from anxiety, for our re- 
cruits had not joined us; our magazines 
were not yet completed, and we were in 
want of carriages for the tranſport of pro- 


viſions. I preſſed the Commiſſary-Ge- | 
neral of ſtores as much as I could, and 


I endeavoured to collect in the country 
wherewithal to ſupply our wants 
Sou battalions of the enemy at- 
tempted to enter the vale of Caſtalla; 
but the Chevalier d'Asfeld having ſent 
five hundred men there, they retired'; 
however, as this valley was a very con- 
venient ſpot, they marched into it with 


a body of ten thouſand men; and fixed 


themſelves there. 


& toi Trap 
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regiment of cavalry in an advanced poſt; 
as the fitteſt officer in the army to give me 
proper intelligence. He received advice 
that a large convoy, deſtined for the 
troops that were in the vale of Caſtalla; 
was to be ſent from Alicant; upon which 
he placed himſelf in ambuſcade at half 


a league's diſtance from Alicant, with 


fourſcore ſelect troopers. Inſtead of the 
convoy, he ſaw an Engliſh battalion eome 


out of the city, which he ſuffered to ap- 


proach within fifty paces of him; percei- 


ving then that the battalion was marching 
in a column with their arms ſlung, and 


without any ſuſpicion of him, who was 
concealed in a bottom ſurrounded with 
trees, he ſallied out on à ſudden, and 
forced his way at full ſpeed into the 
midſt of the battalion; which had neither 
time to recollect itſelf, nor to form; he 
killed one hundred of them, and took the 
remaining four hundred with their bag- 
gage. He had no more than four of his 
horſemen killed or wounded. This was 
a very bold and brilliant action; but in- 
deed he took his time ſo well, and availed 

himſelf 
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himſelf with ſo much {kill of the enemy's 177. 


negligence, that he cannot be accuſed of 
temerity ; he was perhaps the beſt parti- 
ſan in Europe, very enterprizing and 
very prudent; beſide, he had an admir- 


able talent-of making himſelf acquainted 
with a country, and for marches and other 


military movements. I found hima man 


of ſuch good ſenſe, ſo much capacity, and- 


of ſo truly military a genius, that. I 
conſulted him in every thing, and have 


often repented that I had not followed: 


his advice. One circumſtance I muſt 
add, which points out the character of 
the Spaniſh nation. Zereceda, as ſoon 


as he had ſtruck this ſtroke, detached M. 
de Funbiiena, a Captain in his regiment, 
with twenty horſemen, to the gates of 
Alicant, to obſerve if any thing came out 
of the city, and to give him notice; for 
with the ſmall number of troops he had, 


he was much at a loſs what to do with 


his priſoners. F unbiiena ſent him word 


all was quiet, and that the opportunity 
was ſo favourable, that if he could ſend 


him twenty more horſemen, he flattered 


himſelf he might take the town. Ze- 
Vor. I. „„ = 
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receda, in ſending me this account, 


aſſigned the following reaſon for this pro- 


poſal: Porque todo le N pauco por ſu 


gran valor *. 

In the 8 of April the enemy 
began to encamp at Xativa, and on the 
8th came with all the army to Fuente 
la Higuera, four leagues from Yecla, 
upon which I gave orders for all our 
troops to aſſemble at Chinchilla, fourteen 
leagues to the rear of Vecla. On the 12th 
the enemy advanced to Yecla, from 
whence the Chevalier d'Asfeld, whom I | 
had left there, came to join me at Monta- 
legre, where I was encamped with about 
forty ſquadrons. The enemy made a 


| night” s march to ſurpriſe us there; but 


our troops having timely notice of this, 
retreated to Xetrulla, and from thence to 
Chinchilla, where I reſolved to wait for 
them, eſpecially as it was a beautiful 
plain, and I expected the main body of 
the troops to join me in time. 

Tux enemy had haſtened to take the 
field, in order to endeavour to come to an 


Becauſe every thing appt eaſy to him * 
n of his great valour. 8 


lan, 
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action, before the arrival of the ſuccours 170. 
— 


that were coming from France; but ſceing 
that as faſt as they came forward we retrea- 
ted, they thought it would be uſcleſs and 
even dangerous to advance any further 
without having firſt taken Villena; and 
the rather as the attacking that place 
might perhaps induce me to march to its 


relief, and conſequently givet them an op- 


portunity of bringing on an engage- 
ment. They therefore marched back on 
the 16th to Montalegre, and encamped 
on the 18th before Villena, where I had 


left only two hundred men, under the 


command of M. Groſſetete, a Captain in 


the regiment of Charolois. The caſtle 


/ good walls flanked with large towers ; 
t 


he enemy imagined, that as the town 


had ſurrendered at their approach, the 


caſtle would not require much ceremony; | 


but the commandant obliged them to 
open trenches, and to ere batteries, by 
which means the ſiege was prolonged. 
Bur all our troops being arrived at 
Chinchilla, I again Marche 
the 18th, and on the 19th we encamped at 
Montalegre, where we were obliged ta 
Z 2 ſtay 


forward on 
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1470). ſtay till the 254 for want of provi- 
—— 


ſions. 
As I was under apprehenſions for the 
fate of Villena, I detached two thouſand 


five hundred foot, and four hundred horſe, 


to attack Ayora, at three leagues diſtance 
from us, in order to exchange this gar- 
riſon againſt that of Villena, which I took 
it for granted muſt be made priſoners. 
Major General Count Pinto, who com- 
manded this detachment, was forced to 
erect batteries againſt the caſtle; but 


having learned on my arrival at Almanza 


on the 23d, that the ſiege of Villena was 
raiſed, I did not doubt but that the enemy 
were coming up to me; fo that I ſent 


back in haſte to have the detachment of 
Ayora brought up, which did not join 


me till the morning of the 2 5th: accord- 
ingly on the ſame day, which was Eaſter 
Monday*®,the enemy appeared in columns 
towards eight o'clock in the morning, 


and drew up in order of battle facing us 
in the plain, between Almanza and Cau- 


* The Marquis de Jas Minas and Lord Galway 


were the Generals. 


dete; 
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dete; they had mixed their cavalry with 1700. 5 


their infantry: as for us, we were formed 
in two lines, according to the uſual man- 
ner. The cannon of our right began to 
play at three o'clock, but it had ſcarce 


fired twenty vollies, when the enemy 
having paſſed a large hollow way, which 
was in front of their left, ſeized upon the 


height where this battery was placed; 
upon which J ordered our army to move 


forward to the charge. The battle be- 
gan 'on the right; our cavalry charged 
the left of the enemy with ſo much bra- 
very, that they were broken; but the 
infantry of the enemy fired ſo briſkly 
upon our people, that they were obliged 


to give way: our cavalry however rallied 


apain, and recharged thit'of the enemy, 
which had formed itſelf again, under 
cover of their infantry : at this charge 


the enemy were again overthrown, but 


the fire of the battalions obliged our ca- 
valry once more to retreat. Seeing it 


would be difficult for our right wing to 
ſucceed without infantry, I cauſed the 


brigade of Mayne, commanded by M. 
de Bulkeley, to move forward from the 


2 3 ſecond 
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1707- ſecond line; this brigade charged the 
2 Dera 


enemy's infantry, and defeated them en- 
tirely : our cavalry charged at the ſame 
time, and then the enemy's left wing was 
entirely routed. 

Ov left, commanded by M. TAvaray, 
had made ſeveral charges; but though it 
had gained ſome ground, and was even ſup- 
ported by the brigade of la Sarre, it had 
not been able to penetrate the enemy's 
line. Our right, after having driven all 
before it, advancing in order of battle on 
the left flank of the enemy's right, they 
attempted to retreat, but we puſhed them 
ſo cloſe, that they ſoon diſperſed, and 


going off at full ſpeed, their infantry was 


quite cut to pieces. 

Tux battle did not go on ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully in the center, for the enemy had 
there beaten the main body of our infan- 
try; and two of their batcalions having 
even made their way through both our 
lines, had advanced as far as the walls of 
Almanza. Don Joſeph Amezaga, quarter- 
maſter general of cavalry, advanced with 
two ſquadrons of Ordenes Viejo, charged 
and defeated them. The reſt of the 

enemy's 
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enemy's infantry, ſeeing that ours was 170. 


rallying, that there were ſome brigades 


which had not yet charged, that their left 
wing was beaten, and that their right 
was going off in diſorder, attempted to re- 


tire, but in their retreat ſeveral battalions 
were charged and cut to pieces. Major 
General Count Dona, with thirteen bat- 


talions, gained a mountain covered with, 


woods, and the next morning finding 
himſelf inveſted without hopes of being 
able to eſcape, he ſurrendered priſoner of 
T xx victory was complete; the enemy 


had five thouſand flain, and near ten 
thouſand taken priſoners: they loſt one 


hundred and twenty pair of colours and 


ſtandards, all their artillery, and moſt of 


their baggage, which they had ſent off 


in the morning by the road of Fuente la 
Higuera. Among the priſoners, there 
were fix Major Generals, as many Briga- 


diers, and twenty Colonels. Lord Gal- 


way, General of the Engliſh, loſt an eye; 


he was even near being taken priſoner, 


but found means to eſcape. Our loſs | 
in all amounted to about two thouſand 


2 4 men. 
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men. Brigadiers d' Avila, de Palaſtron 


Sarno, Major General, and the Marquis 


de St. Elme, Brigadier, were wounded. 
Tur Duke of Orleans, who had. made 
ſome ſtay at Court, and who inſtea 


o 


coming ſtraight to the army, as I had 


propoſed to him, would go to Madrid in 
order to fee the Queen his niece, arrived 
on the day of the battle at Albacete, twelve 
leagues from Almanza, and joined us the 
next day, being the 26th. His Royal 
Highneſs, to avail himſelf of the victory, 
took the reſolution to enter the kingdom 
af Valencia, on the other fide. of the Xu- 
car, with thirty- ſeven battalions, and fifty 
ſquadrons. M. d'Asfeld, with: thirteen 


battalions, and twenty-ſix ſquadrons, was 


to march to Xativa, to make himſelf 
maſter of the whole country, on this fide 
of that river. The troops, which were 
coming from France, were to enter Ar- 
ragon, and to march ſtraight to Saragoſſa; 
after which, according to the plan I had | 
formed in the winter, we were to under- / 


take the ſiege of Lerida. 
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Os greateſt embarraſſment was the 1797+ 
difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence, ſo that 
we were detained a few days in making 
our arrangements; but as we had no more 
enemies to fear, we thought that we might 
depend upon the proviſions we ſhould find 
in the country we were going to enter, 
eſpecially as it was not poſſible to een 
cure any from Caſtile. B x 
ACCORDINGLY on the 28th we 3 ä | 
our march, and after having paſſed the a 
Xucar at Alcala del Rio, we arrived on 
the 2d of May before Requena; the gar- 
riſon, compoſed of two battalions, ſur- | 
rendered priſoners of war. 0 
Wr continued our march to enter Pa 
kingdom of Valencia by Bunol; upon 
Which the enemy - retreated with the 
ſhattered remains of their army towards 
Tortoſa. As ſoon as we were arrived 
at Cheſte, four leagues from Valencia, 
we ſummoned the city to ſurrender, 
in order to avoid the miſeries of a ſiege. 
The magiſtrates ſent deputies, who ſwore 
obedience on the 8th, and we immedi- 
ately. ſent Lieutenant-General Delvallé, 
\ with ten battalions and ſeven ſquadrons, 
to 
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to take poſſeſſion of it. All the coun- 
try, following the example of the capi- 
tal, haſtened to ſubmit. 
"Hrs Royal Highneſs ſeeing there was 
no more difficulty in the conqueſt of the 
kingdom of — ſat out again on 
the gth, to go by Madrid into Navarre, 


and to put himſelf at the head of the 


army that M. de Legal was collecting 
there. He arrived in a ſhort time at 
Tudela, and immediately marched for 
Saragoſſa. Count de la Puebla, a Lieu- 
tenant-General, who commanded in 
that place for the Arch-duke, retired 
on his approach, and all Arragon ſub- 
mitted immediately. 

I muſt not omit ſpeaking of a ſingular. 
circumſtance. Count de la Puebla, to 
endeavour to keep the people in order 
as long as he could, and by that means 
to retard the Duke of Orleans' march, 
made the inhabitants of Saragoſſa believe, 
that the reports which were raiſed con- 
cerning a new army coming from Na- 


varre were falſe ; and even that the camp 


which appeared was not a real one; 
that it was nothing more than a phan- 
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tom formed by magic art; upon which 2 


the clergy went in proceſſion upon the 
ramparts, and from thence, after a num- 
ber of prayers, exorciſed the pretended 
ſpectres that were in ſight. It is ſur- 
prizing that the people were credulous 
_ enough to give into ſuch an imagination; 
but they were not undeceived till the 


next day, when the huſſars of the 
Duke of Orleans' army, after having 
briſkly purſued a guard of cavalry of 


Count de la Puebla's as far as the gates 


of the city, cut off ſeveral of their heads. 
They were then ſeized: with fear, and 
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the magiſtrates ſat out as quick as poſ- 


ſible to ſubmit to his Royal Highneſs. 


1 could never have believed this ſtory, 
if I had not been aſſured of the truth of 
it at Saragoſſa, by all the west 5 


ſons of the city. 


In the mean . 8 Nadia HOY 


lected a quantity of meal at Valencia, 


I advanced towards the Ebro, with thir- 
ty battalions and forty ſquadrons, in or- 


der to drive. the enemy entirely on the 
other ſide of that river, to: clear the 


| whole kingdom of Valencia, and after- _ 


terwards 
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| terwards: to join the Duke of Orleans. 


The Marquis de las Minas and Lord Gal- 
way retreated as faſt as I advanced. 

I Gave the general command of the 
kingdom of Valencia to the Chevalier 
d'Asfeld, and increaſed his body of troops 
to twenty battalions and thirty-ſix ſqua- 
drons, that he might be'able to reduce 
the whole country, and make head againſt 


the enemy; if they ſhould attem pt to re- 


enter it on my departure for Arragon. 
I -ARRIvED on the 23d before Tor- 


toſa; I drove the enemy from a village 


they occupied on this ſide the Ebro; and 
gave orders to have the miner ſet on to 


a work that covered the bridge of boats, 


in order to prevent the enemy from tre- 
croſſing the river and moleſting us. They 
deſtroyed the bridge of boats themſelves, 
but the work was not taken amy met 
my departure. ii 0894! 

IL waiTeD for the arrival of *. Che- 
aki d' Asfeld, before I quitted entirely. 
the kingdom of Valencia; he had laid 


ſiege to Xativa, the inhabitants of which, 


ſupported by ſix hundred Engliſh, de- 
tended — — with incredible ob- 
* 
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ſtinacy. They could never be prevailed 1707s, 


upon to 'ſurrender, ſo that the breach 
being made, and our troops lodging them- 
ſelves in it, it was neceſſary to bring up 
ſome cannon to deſtroy the intrenchments 
they had made behind; they were even 
obliged to attack ſtreet after ſtreet, and 
houſe after houſe; theſe mad- men de- 


fended themſelves every where with un- 


paralleled bravery and firmneſs. Atlaſt, 
after a fortnight's fiege, and after our 
troops had been in the city for a Week, 


we made ourſelves totally maſters of it 


ſword in hand. Numbers of the inha- 


bitants were flain, and eſpecially of the 7 


monks; thoſe who could ſaye themſelves 
retired behind the firſt ancloſure of the 
caſtle, M. d'Asfeld placed ſome cannon 
in front of a battery to make a breach 
in it, on which the Engliſh Comman- 
dant deſired to capitulate for the inha- 
bitants; but as we would grant no other 


conditions than to ſubmit at diſcretion 


to his Catholic Majeſty, the Engliſhman 


retired with his garriſon within the in- 


ner incloſure of the caſtle, and the in- 


habitants laid down their ; arm. 


IN 


* as 
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In order to impreſs terror, and by an 


example of ſeverity to prevent the like 
obſtinacy, I cauſed the city to be totally 


' deſtroyed, leaving only the principal 


church ſtanding ; and I ſent away all 
the inhabitants into Caſtile, forbidding 
them ever to return into their country. 


After this expedition, the Chevalier d'As- 


feld left Major-General Mahony to block 
up the caſtle, and reduce what was on 
the other ſide of the Xucar; he then 
repaired with diligence te the camp 


oppoſite Tortoſa. 


ALCIRE, an important poſt on account 
of its having the only bridge over the 
Xucar, and the caſtle of Xativa, ſur- 
rendered ſoon after, upon condition that 
their garriſons ſhould be conducted into 
Catalonia. | 

I covLd not begin my abide till the 
29th of May, on account of ſettling the 
proviſions which it was neceſſary to draw 
from the country, as we could not bring 
them from La Mancha, where our maga- 
Zines were, ſixty leagues off, 

I crossED, near Xerta, the mountains 
that ſeparate Valencia from Arragon, in 
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order to go up the Ebro, and join the 1707. 


Duke of Orleans. The Somettani of 
the country and the Miquelets preſented 
themſelves behind ſome openings they 
had cut in the moſt difficult places, but 


they were ſoon put to flight by our 
grenadiers. As ſoon as we had forced 


theſe paſſes, all the towns round about 


ſubmitted, and I was informed that his 
Royal Highneſs had made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Saragoſſa on the 25th; upon which 
I ſent off ſeyeral detachments, as much 


that the Prince might receive ſome news 


from me, as to ſearch for corn, and 


to colle& ſome boats at Caſpe, where 
I intended croſſing the Ebro. At firſt 


the enemy kept up with us on. the other 


fide of the river, and afterwards all their 
cavalry went to encamp at Lerida, . 

I ARRIVED on the 4th at Caſpe, and 
on the 6th of June came to Saragoſſa, 
by means of relays of horſes I had 


provided, and after having concerted all 
matters with his Royal Highneſs, I re- 


turned on the 8th to Caſpe. 


IT was neceſſary to make ſure of pro- 
vifons in order to proceed; and for the 


1 is undertaking 
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1707» ” undertaking of any enterprize, cannoti 
— 


and ammunition were requiſite; this 
was not an eaſy matter to be ſettled; 
for notwithſtanding what I had written 
in the winter to M. de Chamillart, no 
artillery had yet been 1 ws to Pam 
peluna. 

Tur Duke of Orleans gave every a 
rection ' poſſible for remedying this de- 
ficiency; but no artillery could be got 
for a long time; ſo we reſolved to con- 
tinue advancing with the army, in order 
to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and 
to block up Lerida till we were able 

to lay ſiege to it. His Royal Highneſs 
determined alſo to ſend ten French bat- 
talions into Caſtile, under the command 
of the Marquis de Brancas, in order the 

better to enable the Marquis de Bay to 
retake Ciudad- Rodrigo, and to puſh the 
war with vigour in Portugal. 

On the eleventh and twelfth; I croſs 
ſed the Ebro in boats I had prepared 
for that purpoſe; and on the 14th, I 

encamped at Candaſnos, where the Duke 
of Orleans joined me the next day 
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On the 18th we marched to Ballovar 1707. 
f — 


upon the Cinca, in order to be at hand to 


paſs it when it ſhould be fordable; for 
it was extremely ſwelled by the melt- 


ing of the ſnows. The enemy were en- 


camped on the other ſide of the river, 


in ſeveral diſtinct corps, facing the prin- 


cipal fords, without any infantry; but 
we were forced to have patience: not 


being able to make a bridge to get at 
them, we were contented with extend- 
ing ourſelves from Fraga to Eſtiche. 
| Lieutenant-General Arennes was detach- 
ed to beſiege the town and eaſtle of 
 Mequinenza, which he took in a few 
days. The caſtle of Mirabet was alſs 
obliged to ſurrender, as 11 — as that of 
Monzon. 

On the 1ſt of July M. de Legal, who 
commanded at Eſtiche, forded the river 
oppoſite to his camp, and drove off the 
enemy, who retired in great diforder 
towards Lerida; he took ſome priſoners. 
At the fame time we paſſed the Cines 


at Fraga, of which we took poſſeſſion; 


and after this we replaced the bridge 
the enemy had burnt. 
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M. p'ARENNES cauſed the boats that 
we had in the Ebro to be conveyed up 
the Segra, and having, by this manceu- 
vre, croſſed that river below its junc- 
tion with the Cinca, he encamped at 
Lagranja, and laid a bridge on the Segra, 
near Scarpe. The enemy, who thought 
of maintaining themſelves on the other 
ſide, fell back under Lerida; but as we 
moved thither with the greateſt part of 
the army, they did not think proper 
to ſuffer themſelves to be ſhut up in 
that place, and therefore retired further 
into Catalonia, abandoning to us the di- 


ſtrict of Urgel, from whence we drew 


infinite advantage, from the prodigious 
quantity of corn we found there. We 
afterwards recroſſed the Segra, in order to 
be more quiet during the great heats, 
eſpecially as we could not yet expect 
for a long time to receive the «rtillery 
and ammunition neceſſary for a fiege. 
The head quarters were firſt at Al- 
quayre, but were afterwards removed 
to Balaguer, where we had laid two 
bridges over the river for the conve- 
nience of foraging. We left ſome troops 

at- 
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for the maintenance of our communica- 
tion with Arragon. 


Tur Chevalier d Asfeld had beſieged 
Denia, a town on the ſea coaſt ;, but af- 


ter having been repulſed three times in 


giving a general aſſault, he thought it beſt 


not to perſiſt any longer, as it would 
expoſe his troops to deſtruction. Ac- 


cordingly, on the 2oth of July, he raiſed 


the fiege, leaving only a few troops to 
keep the garriſon of this place in check. 


Tux Generals of the enemy made loud 


complaints, and threatened repriſals on 
the part of the Duke of Marlborough 
in Flanders, on account of our having 
marched the garriſons of Xativa and 
Alcire, conſiſting of fifteen hundred 
: men, by a round-about way, inſtead of 
making them paſs by the ſhorteſt cut 


into Catalonia, We had a right to ſend 


them by what way we pleaſed, nothing 
to the contrary having been ſtipulated 
in the capitulations; we might even have 
had a right to make them priſoners, 
for ſeveral of the officers and ſoldiers 
had eſcaped to the mountains of Valen- 

A a 2 _ 


—_ 
at Alquayre, Alcaraz, Fraga, and Monzon, 1797. 
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cia, and had joined the Miquelets, who 
were very troubleſome to us, which was 
contrary to all the rules of war. 
I RECEIVED an order on the 18th of 


: Auguſt, by a courier from the cabinet, to 


repair with all diligence into Provence, 
in order to ſerve under the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was- going to march'to the 
relief of Toulon, beſieged by the Duke 
of Savoy. The Marſhal de Teſſe, who 
commanded on this frontier, was en- 
camped near Toulon with part of his 
army, and we were to concert meaſures 
together to drive away the enemy, as ſoon 
as the ſuccours, which were marching 
from all ſides, ſhould be arrived. Some 
days before, M. d'Arennes had been 'de- 
tached thither with twelve battalions 
and as many ſquadrons. I ſet out on 


the 19th, and travelled with all poſſi- 


ble ſpeed, paſſing by Saragoſſa, Pampe- 
luna, St. John Piedport, Pau and Tou- 


louſe. When I came near Beziers, I 


was informed of the raiſing of the ſiege 
of Toulon; ſo that after having reſted 


a couple of days, the heats being ex- 


ceſſive, I turned back into Spain, and 
6.2 rejoined 
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rejeined his Royal Highneſs in the month . 


of September, near Lerida. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains he had taken 


to endeavour to collect his artillery, 


and all the requiſites for a ſiege, he 
was in want almoſt of every thing; 


_ nevertheleſs, he was abſolutely determin- 


ed to attack Lerida, and would even 
have opened the trenches two days af- 


ter my arrival. Upon the repreſenta- 


tions I made to him, he waited till 
the return of the troops under M. 
d' Arennes, and the arrival of fix bat- 
talions from Caſtile ; for our infantry 
was ſo weak, that there would not have 
been a ſufficiency to relieve the trenches, 
and ſupply workmen. Beſides the ſiege 
of the town, we had alſo that of the 
caſtle to make, which by its ſituation was 
very ſtrong. We had but fifteen pieces 
of cannon, very little powder, and 
three thouſand tools, ſo that it was to 
be feared, after we. had completed the 
ruin of. our army, we ſhould ſtill remain 
without Lerida, and without having 
the time to ſettle our frontier of Va- 
lencia and Arragon. Nevertheleſs his 

A Royal 
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1707. Royal Highneſs being abſolutely deter- 
mined to run all riſques, we opened 
the trenches to the town, in the night 


between the ſecond and third of Oc- 


tober. On the fide of- our attack, there 


were two incloſures with baſtions, but 


| theſe were joined at the angle near the 


river. There was no-where either ditch, 


covered way, or out-work, except a 


counter-guard which covered the angle, 


where the two fore- mentioned incloſures 


joined. We erected ſome batteries againſt 
this work, and having made a breach 
in it, as well as in the body of the 
place, we gave the aſſault on the 12th in 


the evening. The lodgment was effected, 


notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance 
and conſtant heavy fire of the beſieged; 
nothing could then prevent us from 
entering the town; but I determined to 
wait till day-break, for fear of ſome 
confuſion happening, which might have 
occaſioned us to loſe a number of peo- 
ple, and might, perhaps, have expoſed 
us to the riſque of being driven out 
again, eſpecially as there was till an 
incloſure towards the middle of the town. 
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In the courſe of the night, the enemy 1705. 15 


attacked our lodgment ſeveral times, 
but were always repulſed with loſs. 
Tarr Prince of Darmſtadt, who com- 


manded in the place, committed a con- 
ſiderable fault, of which we did not 


avail ourſelves, from not being acquaint- 


ed with it : he had ſent all his garriſon 
out between the town and the Segra, 
in a covered way which defended that 
ſide, from whence he kept up a terri- 
ble firing on our people. Had we puſh- 
ed forward, or paſſed along the rampart, 
the enemy would have been caught as 
in a trap, and the caſtle could not have 
held out, as there were only fifty men 
upon guard. M. Wills, an Engliſh 
Major-General, having repreſented to 
the Prince of Darmſtadt the danger he 


was expoſed to, without being able to 


convince him of it, withdrew his troops 
into the caſtle; upon which the Ger- 
man was obliged: to do the ſame. At 
break of day, our troops entered the 
town without oppoſition, and the plun- 
der was immenſe ; for all the country 
had taken refuge there. What the Prince 
Aa 4 — 
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2707 of Darmſtadt did, with regard to the in- 


| habitants, was without example. He 


ſhould have beaten a parley, to endeavour 


to obtain ſome conditions for them, and 


to prevent the ſacking of the town. 


Mx afterwards determined to attack 
the caſtle by the fide of the country; and 
by that of the town, we contented our- | 


ſelves with eſtabliſhing poſts to prevent 


ſallies. On the 16th of October the 
trenches were opened; a few days after, 
the batteries began to play, and on the 
11th of Noyember the fortreſs capitu- 
lated. 

Tun enemy had aſſembled a kind of 
army at Tarraga, to make a feint of in- 
tending to ſuccour Lerida, upon which 
there were ſome conteſts between us con- 
cerning the meaſures it might be neceſſary 


to take. His Royal Highneſs was of opi- 


nion to leave ſome troops before the place, 
and to march with the reſt to the enemy, 
in order to give them battle; but I 
could not agree with him in this for 
many reaſons: I maintained, that accord- 
ing to all probability, the enemy would 
not wait for us, and that therefore, in 


this 
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this advanced ſeaſon, it would be i impro- . 


per for us to delay an inſtant the puſhing 


of the liege With vigour; 3 that moreover | 
the fate of a battle is always uncertain; 


if we loſt it, Spain was loſt, and if we 
gained it, we could reap no other advan- 
tage from it, than the taking of Lerida, 
on account of our want of proviſions and 
ammunition; that as we were maſters of 
the town, it was much better to re- unite 
all our forces on this ſide of the Segra, 


which the enemy would find it difficult 


to paſs; after which, we ſhould be always 
at liberty, either to maintain ourſelves 
in our camp, which was very ſtrong, or 
to quit it in order to give battle when the 
enemy ſhould be nearer at hand. His 
Royal Highneſs acceded to my inieon 
and we repaſſed the Segra. 

AE days after, the enemy advanced 
to Borja, at three leagues diſtance from 
us, with twenty battalions, and ſeventy 
ſquadrons: they alſo appeared on the 
1ſt of November with all their cavalry, 
upon the heights rp to us, to te- 
connoitre us. 
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© ZERECEDA, who had been detached 
in the morning with a hundred and fifty 
horſe, having fallen in with the enemy, 


contrived ſo well by his manœuvres, that 


he drew off two hundred of their horſe, 
who compoſed their advanced guard, to 
the diftance of half a league from the main 
body, and then turning back ſuddenly 


upon them, charged and beat them, lea- 


ving fifty of them dead upon the ſpot, and 


taking as many prifoners ; after which he 
retired ſlowly before them to the camp. 
As ſoon as the enemy were informed 
that Lerida had ſurrendered, they retired 
to Cervera. His Royal Highneſs ſet out 
for Madrid on the 22d of November; he 
would have been very deſirous to lay 
ſiege to Tortoſa before the end of the 
campaign, but that was impoſſible. I 
therefore thought of nothing more but 
to fix and ſecure the winter quarters. 
For this purpoſe I detached M. d'Arennes 


to lay ſiege to Morella: this place by its 


| Win 


ſituation, and from our want of artillery, 
was not eaſy to be taken; I was even 


obliged to make a tour there myſelf, as 


the fiege began to be tedious; but at 
length, 
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length, on the 17th of DONS; it fur- 170% 
— 


rendered to M. d' Arenne. 
IIN TRUSTED M. d' Asfeld with ad 
3 of the kingdom of Valencia, and 
of all the countries between the ſea and 
the mountains of Morella, as far as the 
Ebro: I left Major General M. de Lou- 
vigny at Lerida; Lieutenant General M. 
de Legal at Saragoſſa, in order to take the 
command in Arragon; and I afterwards 
repaired to Madrid, to conſult with his 
Royal Highneſs, and the miniſters of Spain, 
reſpecting the preparations for the enſuing 
campaign. I had aſked leave of the King to 
go, during the winter, to make a tour into 
France, which his Royal Highneſs had alſo 
aſked for himſelf, and it was granted to 
s. We therefore ſet out together; but the 


King of Spain, alarmed at being without 


a General during the winter, ſent a cou- 
rier to Verſailles, by whoſe return I re- 


ceived orders to ſtay: at the ſame time 


M. de Chamillart ſignified to me in a pri- 
vate letter, that the King intended to 
employ me the next campaign in ſome 
other part. I returned therefore to Ma- 
drid, where I ſtaid only four days; then 

I took 
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Xt I-taok the road of Valencia, in order to 
viſit the quarters and the frontier. Be- 
fore I 'fet but, I received advice, that 
Louvigny's regiment, which, contrary to 
my orders; had been poſted at Benevarra, 
in the county of Ribagorza, had been 
carried off by the enemy. This was an 
unlucky: ſtroke, for it was a well- com- 

poſed corps, both with reſpect to officers, 

and private men, who were all Germans. 

INMNMEDIATEL after the battle of Al- 

manza, the King of Spain beſtowed upon 

me the towns of Liria, and Xerica, with 

| all their dependencies. He erected them 
into a Dukedom, with the title of Gran- 

| dee of the firſt claſs, for me and my de- 

ſcendents. Theſe lands had formerly 

been the appennage of the ſecond ſons of 

the Kings of Arragon. 'The government 

of the Province of the Limouſin becoming 

[| - vacant, by the death of the Count d'Au- 

vergne, the King immediately gave it 

[| me, without allowing time either for my- 

= ſelf or my friends to ſolicit for it. 

AFTER having viſited the frontier of 

| | Valencia, upon the fide of Tortoſa, where 

1 lines had been made to prevent the ir- 
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ruptions of the enemy, I repaired to the 1707. 


head quarters at Saragoſſa: from thence 
I went to Lerida, to view and give orders 
about the fortifications : then having 
received directions from the court to 
return into France, immediately on the 
arrival of the Duke of Orleans, without 
taking leave of the King of Spain, or even 
giving him any previous notice of it, leſt 


he ſhould be deſirous of detaining me, 1 


went to Pampeluna about the middle of 
February, under pretence of going to meet 
his Royal Highneſs; and the day after 
he arrived there, I ſet out for Bayonne, 
writing only to his Catholic Majeſty, to 
give him an account of the orders I had 
received. I am perſuaded that this'was 


taken very ill at Madrid ; but I had not 


ſolicited the order that had juſt been ſent 


to me, and I could not communicate 


it without a breach of the ſecrecy I owed 
to the King. 
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The Fixsr Vorume of the Memoirs of | 


the Marſhal Duke of BRERWICE. 


No. I. 


R. HUM E, in his hiſtory of Great-Britain, 
vol. viii. page 299. in 4to, ſays : © The 


Prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with the 


Lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent con- 
duct, agreeably to that ſound underſtanding, with 
which he was ſo eminently endowed. He made it 
a maxim to concern himſelf very little in Engliſh 
affairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of 
the factions, or give umbrage to the Prince, who 
filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well 
as his intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with 
aſſiduous induſtry in the affairs of the continent, 
and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French Monarch, 


againſt whom he had long, both from perſonal and 


political confiderations, conceived a violent animo- 
ſity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices 
of the whole Engliſh nation: but as he croſſed the 
inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by 
compliance with France, he had much'declined in 
the favour and affections of that Monarch. | 
James 
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!. VET EOF 
| & James, on his acceſſion, found it ſo much his 
cc intereſt, to live on good terms with the heir appa- 
c rent, that he ſhewed the Prince ſome demonſtrations 
c of friendſhip; and the Prince, on his part, was not 
ec wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard to- 
„ wards the King. On Monmouth's invaſion, he 


« immediately diſpatched over ſix regiments of Bri- 


cc tiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice ; and 
< he offered to take the command of the King's 
& forces againſt the rebels. However little he 


„ might approve of James's adminiſtration, he ever 


kept a total ſilence on the ſubject, and gave no 
% countenance to the diſcontents, which were pro- 


e pagated with ſo much induſtry throughout the 


© nation. . 
« It was from the application of James himſelf, 
<« that the Prince firſt openly took any part in the 


« Engliſh affairs.“ 


Thus it is that the beſt hiſtorians often write from 
imagination. We find the very contrary to this in 
the memoirs of King James the Second, written with 
his own. hand, of which Mr. Macpherſon has lately 
publiſhed ſome extracts in England, as likewiſe in the 
printed negotiations of Count d'Avaux. We find 
there that the Prince of Orange, ever ſince his mar- 
riage with the Princeſs Mary, had always kept his 
eyes fixed on the throne of England; that he formed 
connections with all the factious people of the coun- 
try, with the Shaftburys, the Monmouths, the Sid- 
neys, &c.; that he encouraged them in all their 
violent proceedings, hoping by that means, not only 
to exclude the Duke of Vork from the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, but even to attain to the regency in the 
life-time of King Charles, by foreing him to a ſervile 
| dependence 
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dependence on parliament. After the death of - 


Charles II. he encouraged the Earl of Argyll and 
the Duke of Monmouth in thoſe enterprizes | which 


led them to the Scaffold: the following are the 


proofs of this aſſertion, 


.-.* 


Extract from the Memoirs of King JAMES, written. 
. by himſelf; from the Collection of original Papers, 


printed by M. Macpherſon, Vol. I. 
& TRHE Prince of Orange conſidered the King, 


c who was the preſent poſſeſſor, and the Duke of 


” Monmouth, the pretender to the crown; as equal 
© obſtacles to his aims, He, therefore, had been for- 
© merly adviſed, by the Penſionary Fagel, that his 
& buſineſs was to play the one againſt the other; 
dc and that whoever got the better, would equally 


« advantage his pretenſions. If the Duke of Mon- 


& mouth ſucceeded, it would be eaſy for him, that 


© was a Proteſtant as well as he, and, in the right 
« of his wife, the next heir, to ſhove him out of 
de the ſaddle: If, on the contrary, the Duke of 


„„ Monmouth was worſted, he got rid of a danger-, 


c ous rival; and was ſure all his party would then 
de have recourſe to him; which proved afterwards 
ce true, This made him, underhand, do all he 
« could to inflame this young man's fury and am- 
<« bitionz and ſend him. out, like a victim; to the 


cc ſlaughter, playing 2 ſure game himſelf,” 


„„ The King [James II.] had been long informed, 
& even in the life of the late King, by one Mon- 
« pouleam, a companion at their drinking bouts, of 
de the ftrit correſpondence and friendſhip betwixt 


« the Prince of Orange and Monmouth. Upon 
es eds Which 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


* 5+ 7 © & 
„ which the late King ſaid, it ſeemed ſtrange to him 
* how thoſe two ſhould appear ſo good friends, and agree 
«* fo well together, as they aimed both at the ſame 


. 66 thing. 


„ When 3 was taken, he wrote, on the 
% road, to deſire admittance into the King's pre- 
& ſence, having ſomewhat to ſay that would give 
* him a happy reign. Ralph Sheldon was ſent to 
% meet him; and being aſked who had the chief 
c“ confidence with the King, he ſaid Sunderland. 


% Monmouth then, knocking his breaſt in a ſur- 


„prize, ſaid, ** 1/hy then, as ] hope for ſalvation, he 
« promiſed to meet me. He defired Sheldon to ac- 


“„ quaint the King with it; and that he would in- 


c form him of all his accomplices, ſeeing ſome of 
& them had the King's confidence. Sheldon, on 


„“ his return, was giving the King an account, 


« when Sunderland, pretending buſineſs, came into 
& the cloſet; and Sheldon ſtopt, deſiring to ſpeak 
« to the King in private. But the King told him, 
« he might ſay any thing before that Lord, which 
« put Sheldon to great perplexity ; yet he told what 
« Monmouth ſaid. Sunderland ſeemed at firſt 
<« ſtruck ; but, after a ſhort time, ſaid, with a laugh, 

„ if that be all he can diſcover to ſave his 1, it 
« will do him little good. 

« There were ſo many perſons in the mean time, 
cc ready to ſecond the Duke of Monmouth's re- 
tc. queſt, and among the reſt the Queen-Dowager, 
« that the King, contrary to his judgment, con- 
“ ſented to ſee him, which he ſhould not have done, 
« unleſs he had been diſpoſed to pardon, He was 
willing to hear more of the matter, related by Mr. 
“Sheldon. It was ſtrange my Lord Sunderland 

44 did 
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de did not oppoſe it; unleſs, as was ſaid afterwards, 


| & he underhand aſſured the Duke of Monmouth of 
* his pardon, if he confeſſed nothing; and then, 


© when he had deſtroyed his own credit, by con- 


re tradicting himſelf, he took care to have him diſ- 
& patched as ſoon as poſlible afterwards ?“ 

* Bentinck was ſent from the Prince of Orange, 
© to congratulate on Monmouth's being taken. He 


Ibid. 


c was in a grievous agony, when he underſtodd 


© that the King was teſolved to ſee Monmouth; 
5 and, though he found that the Duke had ſaid 


„ nothing of his maſter, he was never at quiet till ; 


& his head was off. This was ſo manifeſt to all, 
ce that Lord Dartmouth, returning from the execu- 


« tion, told him, that he had got rid of one enemy, 


* but had a wore conſiderable and dangerous one 
6c remaining.“ 


See alſo Count d'Avaux's Negotiations, Vol. I. | 


pages 49, 63, 75, 15). Vol. II. p. 90, 159. Vol. 
III. p. 52. Vol. IV. p. 1, 17, 28, 31; 59, 105, 106; 
113, 120, 131, 133, 146, 181, &c. of the original. 
We ſhall only quote two or three of theſe paſſages 
for the conviction of thoſe who may not be in 
poſſeſſion of theſe negotiations; 

© This is all that has paſſed among the States» 
© General reſpecting France. With regard to Eng- 
« land, we have ſeen, that ever ſince the year 1679, 
& the Prince of Orange had formed a defign of 
10 uſurping that throne from his Father-in-law, and of 
« cauſing himſelf to be declared Regent, in the life-time of 
& his untle, King Charles; and we have alſo ſeen the ne- 
« gligence of the late King of England upon this matter. 
Vol. IV. p. 1. of the original. 
66 As I was perſuaded that too much attention could 


e Not be paid to the deſigns of the Prince of Orange, 


Anno 
1688. 
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and eſpecially thoſe he was formitlg 3 the 
Duke of York, which could not but be attended 


* with very bad conſequences; 1 ſignified, for the 


cc 
60 
( 
cc 
cc 
cc 


4s 


.cc 


tenth time, to the King, that the Prince of Orange 
took it for granted, he ſhould infallibly have ſome 


* conteſts with the Duke of York for the crown of 15 | 


England; and as he thought, that notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours he might uſe to gain the King's 


favour, his Majeſty would always fide with the 


Duke of York, who was a Catholic; it was 
this that diſſuaded him entirely from forming 
any conneCtion with his Majeſty : and as I knew 
that the Duke of York was abſolutely deceived, 
L wrote to the King on the 29th of Auguſt, 1680, 
what I had the honour to ſignify to him ſome 
time ago; that the King of England's miniſters 
of ſtate were not attached to the Duke of York, 
as the Duke thought they were, but on the con- 
trary, that they were totally devoted to the Prince - 
of Orange; that Lord Sunderland was partly in- 
fluenced by his wife, who, in her turn, was go- 
verned by M. Sidney, who acted only according 
to the Prince of Orange's inſtigation; that Lord 
Hyde was more intereſted for his niece, the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, than for what concerned the Duke 
of Vork; and that as for Lord Godolphin, he had 
at all times been attached to the Prince of Orange; 
ſo that theſe gentlemen acted only in conformity 
to. his views, and agreeable to what he ſuggeſt- 


ed to them.” Vol, I. p. 49, of the original. 


« J informed the King and M. de Barillon (the 
King of France's miniſter at London) that the 


© Duke of Monmouth had aſhduouſly paid his court 


to the Prince of Ones in a journey he had been 
: 66 taking 
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When the place of Sheriff in the city of Ley- 
den becomes vacant, the council of the town pre- 


cc 


57 


talk than ever of making the Duke of Monmouth 


General of the horſe in the room of the Prince de 
Vaudemont; that the Prince of Orange had not 


only ſhewn his want of reſpect to the King of 


England and the Duke of Vork, by his kind re- 
ception of the Duke of Monmouth; but had ex- 


& preſſed it much more ſtrongly, by the exceſſive 


civility, with which, contrary to his uſual manner, 
he had treated the Lord Branden, (who was one of 


the accomplices in the Rye-houſe plot); that upon 
this Lord's arrival at the Hague on the 24th of May, 


in the evening, Mr. Bentinck, who never returned 
a viſit, and therefore could not be expected to pay 


the firſt, had immediately been to ſee him, and had 


made him a thouſand proffers of friendſhip; that 
the next day the Prince of Orange had ſhewn 
him equal marks of reſpect; and that the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange being at Onſlardick, he had been 
invited to go and pay his compliments to her at 
that place.“ Vol. III. p. 52, of the original. 


ſent three perſons for this offlee to the Prince of 
Orange, who chuſes one of them, One of their 
Sheriffs being dead, they deputed to the Prince of 
Orange at Diren, the Bailiff of their city, with two 


of their council, to convey to him the names of 


the three perſons, Theſe three deputies having 


been ſhewn into a room, the Prince of Orange 
came to them; and without waiting to hear what 
they had to ſay, addreſſed himſelf to the Bailiff 
* of Leyden, and told him, that he was very im- 


pudent to dare to preſent himſelf before him after 
the infamaus action he had done in delivering 
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. 
«© up Armſtrong (he was one of the Rye-houſe conſpie 
* rators) to the King of England; he alſo aſked him 


“ if he were aware that he was not in ſafety at Diren, 


ec and that the Duke of Monmouth was there; that 
te he might avenge himſelf upon him of the bad ac- 


c&c tion he had committed. He afterwards turned 


5 him with ignominy out of his palace, and forbad 
© him ever to appear before him again.” This af- 
fair excited a great tumult in the city of Leyden, 
which the Penſionary Fagel and the Prince, found 
very difficult to appeaſe: nevertheleſs he perſiſt- 
ed a long time in refuſing to appoint either of 
the three perſons who had been preſented to him, 
becauſe neither of them would engage to give his vote 
to introduce into the council of Leyden one of his 
creatures, who had been expelled from it; upon 
which Count d' Avaux wrote to the King in the fol- 


. Jowing terms. I beſeech your Majeſty however, 


+ to permit me to lay before your Majeſty's eyes 
„ the Prince of Orange's turn of character; to ob- 
« ſerve how little he is capable of bending, and of 
having recourſe to proper expedients to overcome 
& the difficulties he draws upon himſelf here, in at- 


e tempting to do every thing with an abſolute au- 


t thority : he is extremely apprehenſive, left the gen- 
te tlemen of Leyden ſhould carry this affair into the 
« Aſſembly of Holland; this complaint might bring 
* on many others; and the ice being once broken, 
the gentlemen of Amſterdam might be encouraged 
*© to make propoſals which would detract much from 
« his authority. It depends entirely upon himſelf 
© to prevent this ſtroke, by making the election; ne- 
© vertheleſs he will not make it, becauſe he cannot 
t mgfter himſelf, nor give way in any thing.” Such 
Was 
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was the man whom M. Hume, and all thoſe who 


draw characters, extol for his great n and eſpe- 


cially his moderation. 
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In other parts of theſe memoirs we and % that 
the Prince obliged all the Engliſh troops in the 


ſervice of the Republic, to pay to the Duke of 


Monmouth, who was in diſgrace, the ſame honours: 


as to their General the Prince of Waldeck, and 


that againſt the expreſs orders of the King of Eng- 
land; that he affected to have him received, in all 


the towns, with extraordinary and unuſual ho- 
nours. He inſiſted that the Princeſs of Orange 


ſhould admit him every day to dinner, though ſhe ; 


dined alone, and in private; and that he ſhould 


accompany her in all her walks. When there 


was a ball, it was the Duke of Monmouth who 
danced with tie Princeſs; and people could not 
conceive how the Prince of Orange, who was jea- 


lous to a high degree, could poſſibly ſuffer all the 


airs of gallantry that every body perceived were 
paſſing between the Princeſs and the Duke; it 
appeared even as if the Prince of Orange had either 
changed his diſpoſition, or was purſuing ſchemes 


which no one could comprehend; for he, who 


never allowed the Princeſs of Orange to receive 
any viſit in private, not only from a man, but 
even from any woman, preſſed himſelf the Duke 
of Monmouth to come into the apartments of the 
Princeſs every afternoon. to teach her country 


dances, He alſo made her appear in ſituations 


which were little ſuitable to a Princeſs, or even to 
an ordinary woman ; for the Prince of Orange 
obliged the Princeſs to Jearn to ſkate on the ice, 
becauſe the Duke of Monmouth wanted to learn 
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ce that exerciſe, It was a very extraordinary thing 
“ to ſee the Princeſs of Orange with very ſhort pet- 
“ ticoats, half tucked up, with ſkating irons on her 


© feet, learning ta ſlide, ſometimes on ane foot, ſome- 
© times on the other.“ 

The two following circumſtances are more ex- 
traordinary than all the others: * He obliged 
„ the Princeſs to go to Jurieu's meeting; this ap- 
6 peared very aſtoniſhing, not only becauſe the peo- 
ce ple of the Church of England do not go to the 
“ meetings of the Preſbyterians, but alſo becauſe 
„ Jurieu had written ſome very inſolent books againſt 
c the King of England ; ; and he had likewiſe tranſ- 
5 Jated into French, and preſented publicly to the 
& Prince of Orange, the book, in which the Duke 
of York was accuſed of having cut the Earl of 
+ Eſſex's throat in priſon. On the anniverſary of 
“„ the death of King Charles J. the Princeſs was 
“ forced to dreſs herſelf out, inſtead of appearing 
* in a mourning habit, The Prince afterwards 
© compelled her to go to dinner, notwithſtanding all 
«© her prayers and entreaties to the contrary. The 
“ Princeſs, who always dined alone, was obliged ta 
£6 ſuffer all the diſhes to be brought to her one 
te after the other; it is true ſhe ate very little, or 


«© rather, ſhe ate nothing; and to make the affront, 
_ $5 which he meant to put upon the King of Eng- 


6 land by this behaviour, public, he conducted the 


t Princeſs to the play, notwithſtanding al the could 
urge to be excuſed;” 


Thus it was that the Prince of Orange fulfilled all 
the duties of 5 and attachment to the King, his 
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Account of the Battle of the Boyne, "ni "Y 10 88 


of King James II. taken from the Memoirs of 1 that 


Prince, written in his own Hand. 


„THE King left Dublin the 16th. of June, and 


* went to join that part of his army which was ad- 


vanced as far as Caſtel- Town-Bellew, near Dun» 
dalk, under the command of M. Girardin, one of 
his Lieutenant-Generals. He encamped there, 
having the town on his right, a ſmall river in his 


» front, which diſcharges itſelf into the fea at Dun» 
dalk, and facing the high grounds. The French, and 
the greateſt part of his troops, repaired tothis camp.“ 


The Prince of Orange landed at Carrick Fergus 


on the 14th of June, and drew his troops from Bel- 


turbet, Inniſkillin, and the other forts, leaving only 
a very ſmall number to keep poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try; and after having allowed his ſoldiers ſome 
time to reſt, and adjuſted the plan of the campaign, 
he marched to Newry, and being informed, that 
the King was till with his army at Dundalk, he 
halted three or four days, waiting for his artillery, 


e and deliberating whether he ſhould march ſtrait 


to Dundalk, or take the road by Armagh, which 
is a little about. During his ſtay at Newry, he 


«+ ſent parties every day to reconnoitre the roads, and 


it was obſerved, that every night he ſent one to a 


- paſs, called half-way Bridge, between Dundalk 
and Newry, to inſult a guard of cayalry and dra- 


goons, which the King had ordered to be placed 


there. Upon this his Majeſty ordered a detach- 


© ment 
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et ment of horſe and foot, under the command of Co- 
c Jonel Dempſy and Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzgerald, 
tc to put themſelves in ambuſcade, and to endeavour, 
c if poſſible, to ſurprize the party of the enemy. 
«© The buſineſs was happily executed: the party, 
<« conſiſting of two hundred foot, and fixty dragoons, 
« fell into the ambuſcade at day-break, and was al- 
* moſt entirely cut off or taken, with very little loſs 
<< on the ſide of the King; Colonel Dempſy was 
% wounded, and died three or four days after. This 


_ << trifling ſucceſs animated the troops, and increaſed 
<< their ardour to engage; but it made no change in 


< the reſolution the King had taken, to avoid an 
«© engagement as long as poflible ; in conſe- 
« quence of which, his Majeſty, as ſoon as he 
<< learned that the Prince of Orange had made the 
tc neceſſary diſpoſitions for his march, and meant to 
<« take the {trait road to Nundalk, not thinking the 
« poſt he was in tenable againſt ſo ſuperior an 
« army, moved his camp, and retired on the 23d to 
« Ardee, where his artiJlery joined him. Here he 
c ſoon received advice by his ſcouting parties and 
<« deſerters, that the Prince of Orange had crofled the 
ce mountains between Newry and Dundalk ; upon 


«© which he retired on the 27th to Danke, and 


cc the next day proceeded to the Boyne, which he 
<« paſſed, and encamped oppoſite to the bridge, with 
« his right towards Drogheda, and his left extending 
« up the river. This appeared to him to be a to- 
cc lerable good poſt, and the beſt in the country : 
<« he therefore reſolved to continue there, and wait 
« for the enemy, although his army did not amount 
eto more than N thouſand men, and that of 
| | cc the 


© So T 


cc the Prince of Orange to between forty and fifey | 
cc thouſand *. 


The reaſon that adn the King to riſque an 
action with ſuch unequal numbers, was his ſeeing, 
that otherwiſe he ſhould be obliged to abandon Dub- 
lin and all Munſter without ſtriking a ſtroke, and 
to retire behind the river Shannon in Connaught, a 
province the leaſt fertile in grain of all Ireland, and in 
which, as he had no magazines, he could not ſubſiſt 


long. Beſides, his troops were impatient for a battle; 
and being new recruits, would have been greatly 


| diſcouraged by a continued retreat; and if they had 
taken a diſguſt, would probably have diſperſed, or 
at leaſt would have murmured at the little confidence 
repoſed in them by the King, and have infiſted upon 
the wanders they ſhould have performed, had he 
put them to the trial. The French alſo were very 
much tired, with their ſtay in Ireland, and very im- 


patient to return home. Theſe reaſons therefore in. 


duced the King to diſpute the paſſage of the Boyne ; 


but, as he was thoroughly ſenſible of the difficulty | 
of defending the ford at Old-bridge, he determined, 

in order to obſtruct the progreſs of the enemy as 
much as poſſible, to poſt a regiment in the village, 


which was ordered to intrench itſelf. The riſing 


ground was againſt us, for it was on the _ e 


the ſide the er was _ 


— 


* 1 * Times" 8 8 were new kn, edited, in 
armed, and ill ſupplied with artillery; the army of the Prince 


of Orange, which conſiſted of double the number, was com» 


poſed of Engliſh, Dutch, Germans, Danes, and French Re- a 


fugees, all veteran troops, and well provided in every reſpect: it 


was attended by a fleet, which ſupplied all its wants; and ĩt had | 


alſo a N train of artillery. 


« In * 
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e In the morning of the zoth, the enemy made 


cc 


cc 


c 
cc 


(e 


their appearance on the other ſide, where the river 
was fordable al moſt in every part: their infantry 
was oppoſite to Old- bridge, their left towards Drog+ 
heda: their wing of Cavalry was drawn up on an 
eminence ſo near the river, that the King ordered 
ſome pieces of cannon to be brought up, which 
obliged them to retire behind the hill. It was 
upon this; occaſion that the Prince of Orange had 
his ſhoulder grazed by one of the two firſt balls, 


which did him no further miſchief than juſt taking 


off the ſkin, At noon the enemy's cannon ar- 


' rived, and immediately began playing on ſeveral 


parts of our camp, but at too great a diſtance ta 
do much damage, though they had at leaſt fifty 


pieces and ſome mortars, which had likewiſe little 


effect. The King foreſeeing that they would 
move their right towards Slane, to croſs the river 
in that part, and that they would endeavour. to 
force the paſſage at Old-Bridge, ordered the bag- 


gage to be loaded, and in readineſs to march, that 


the camp might be freed from obſtructions before 


the morning; he alſo ſent Sir Neal O' Neal's re- 


giment of dragoons to Slane, with orders to de- 


fend that paſs as long as he could without ex- 
poſing himſelf to be entirely cut off. He thought, 


as has been already mentioned, that the enemy 
would attempt to paſs in that place; and after 
having ſucceeded, would offer battle, or march 
on towards Dublin, which they might eaſily have 
done, at leaſt with a detachment of horſe and dra- 
goons, being ſo, ſuperior both in cavalry and in- 
fantry. 

The 


F DO * 


% The 1ſt of July we heard the general beat be- 
| 1 fore day in the enemy's camp. At ſun-riſe their 
« right wing put itſelf in march towards Slane, 


followed by a line of infantry. The King imme- 


<< diately gave orders for his left to proceed towards 
<< the ſame place, and ſent the baggage to Dublin, 
<« Sir Neal O'Neal's dragoons behaved themſelves 
& extremely well at Slane, and diſputed. the paſſage 
for near an hour, till the enemy had brought up 


— 


85 their cannon, when they retired in good order 


« with the loſs of only fifty men: their Colonel was 
© ſhot through the thigh, and one or two officers 
« heſides were wounded, 

The enemy, after paſſing the river; extended cer 
<« right, as if they intended to take us in flank, 


<< to get between us and Dublin; this we be ; 


« induced M, de Lauſun to march his left abreaſt of 
c the enemy, to obſerve all their motions : the King 
ic at the ſame time came up to the right of his army, 
& to give orders for all the troops to follow M. de 
« Lauſun, taking it for granted, that the main body 
ec of the enemy would follow their right wing. He 
“ found the Duke of Tyrconnel with the horſe and 


« dragoons of the right wing, and the two. firſt bris 


4 gadesof the firſt line, drawn up before Old- Bridge, 
4 and he did not think proper to move them from 
that poſt, the baggage not being yet far enough ad- 
6c yanced on the road to Dublin. The reſt of the 
« foot filed off after M. de Lauſun. The King 
« put himſelf at the head of the corps de reſerve, 


« which was compoſed of Purcel's and Brown's 


< regiments of foot, and marched with them till they 
« came up with the rear of the infantry that was 
« AR M, de Lauſun. He then ordered Sir 
"ag « Charles 


4 
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&«& Charles Carny, who commanded the reſerve, to 


4 place himſelf on the right of the firſt line of foot 


© before him, in order to form a ſort of wing: he 
& paſſed after this along the line; and found M. de 
*© Lauſun, and the right of the enemy, in form of 


| * battle, oppoſite to each other, at half muſket ſhot 


& diſtance. The King did fot think proper to begin 
cc the attack yet, becauſe he was waiting for the troops 
& he had left at Old-Bridge. But while he was 
cc talking on this ſubject to M. de Lauſun, an aid- de- 


camp reported to him, that the enemy had forced 


&« the paſſage at Old- Bridge, and that the right wing 
« was defeated, The King, upon this intelligence, 
« whiſpered M. de Lauſun, that there was no time 
46 to be loſt, that the attack muſt be made before the 
640 troops were informed of what had paſſed on the 


right, which was the only chance of recovering the 


c affair. He ſent M. de la Hoguette to lead on the 
« French infantry, made the dragoons difmount, 
cc placed them in the intervals of his horſe, and 
6c ordered M. de Lauſun to advance. But as they 
© were on the point of moving, Sarsfield and Max- 


| & yell, who had been to reconnoitre the ground 


cc between the two armies, reported that it was im- 
c poflible for the horſe to charge, there being between 
« them and the enemy two double ditches with very 
cc high banks, and a rivulet running along the valley 
& which ſeparated the two armies. At the ſame 
« inftant, the enemy's dragoons mounted, and their 
c whole line began to file off by their right. We 
< ſoon loſt ſight of their van, which was hid from 
de us by a village: and could only diſtinguiſh by 
te the duſt riſing behind them, that they meant to 
« gain the road to Dublin. Upon this the King, 
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« as it was impoſſible to attack them, thought proper 
<« to march likewiſe by his left towards the Dublin 
« road, and to paſs a ſmall river at Duleck, there 
« being no paſſage higher up on account of a mo- 
« raſs. The march was ſcarce begun, when the 
c defeat of the right wing became known; for ſe- 
„ yeral of the horſe that had been diſperſed and 
« wounded, fell in with the troops before they got 
* to Duleck. M. de Lauſun then adviſed the King 
& to take his regiment of horſe, which was in the 
< yan of this wing, and ſome dragoons, and repair 
„without delay to Dublin, for fear the enemy, who 
« were ſo ſtrong in horſe and dragoons, ſhould ſend 
c out detachments, and get there before him; but, 
if his Majeſty ſhould arrive before them, he might, 
cc by means of the troops he carried with him, and 
ce the garriſon he would find there, prevent them from 
& making themſelves maſters of the city, till fuch 
<« time. as the proper diſpoſitions could be made for 
ce a retreat, which he beſought the King to leave to 
<« his management. He even adviſed him to leave 
c the kingdom, and to repair with the utmoſt expe- 
<« dition to France, that he might not fall into the 
« hands of his enemies, which would not only be 
< the ruin of him, but likewiſe of the young Prince 
« his ſon: there being room for hope, as long as he 
cc as living; and if he were once in France, his 
« affairs might be re- eſtabliſned, it being highly 
« probable that the French were mafters of the ſea; 
4 as for himſelf, he would part with one of his hands 
« to have the honour of attending the King to France; 
c but it was his duty to effect the retreat in the beſt 
« manner he could, or to die with the French, if they 
<« ſhould be beaten, This advice was not approved 
z 66 by 
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e by the King: he ballanced a long time, notwith- 
« ftanding the preſſing inſtances of M. de Lauſun, 
“ and did not give way, till he received advice that 
ic the enemy's whole army had paſſed the river, and 
« that it was abſolutely neceſlary, the troops who 
& had not even engaged, ſhould come to a reſolution 
of retreating. 

« With reſpect to the action at Old- Bridge, it 
tc appears, that the enemy having perceived the 
« whole left wing, and the greater part of the foot, 
- © moving off to a diſtance with M. de Lauſun, at- 
& tacked the tegiment that had been poſted in the 
“village, with a large body of foreign infantry, and 
&< ſoon drove them out; that upon this, the ſeven 
< battalions of the firſt line, which were drawn up 
« behind an eminence to avoid the cannon of the 
& enemy, put themſelves in motion; and advanced 
& boldly, notwithſtanding a continued fire, cloſe up 
& to them; for Mr. Arthur, Major of the firſt bat- 
<«. talion of guards, ran his pike through the body 
ac of the officer, who commanded the enemy's op- 
ec poſite battalion: but obſerving the enemy's ca- 
„ valry paſſing the river, they gave way, notwith- 
es ſtanding all the efforts of Dorrington and the 
« other officers to ſtop them; in which Arundel, 
c Aſhton, Dungan, Fitzgerald, and two or three more 
ec Captains, loft their lives. The Marquis d'Har- 
„  quincourt was alſo killed there, with ſeveral others 
“ of his brigade : Parker, Lieutenant Colonel of the 
« guards, and Arthur, the Major, were both of them 
„ wounded, and the latter died the ſame day. The 
* Duke of Tyrconnel attempted to rally them, but 
«© in vain. The right wing, however, of horſe and 
e dragoons advanced, notwithſtanding the defeat of 
3 „„ 
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the infantry; and charged all the troops that-paſſed 
the river, as well foot as horſe; but Lord Dungan 
being killed, the dragoons could never be brought 
again to the charge: Clare's did not do much better. 
The horſe ſtill did their duty with great bravery 


and if they were not able to break the enemy's in- 


fantry, it was more owing to the unfavourableneſs 
of the ground, than to a want of vigour ; for after 
having, been repulſed by the infantry, they returned 
ſeveral times to the charge againſt the horſe; and 
broke them every time. Tyrconnel's and Parker's 
regiments ſuffered moſt on this occaſion. Powel 
and Vaudrey, both Lieutenants in the guards, and 
the greater part of the Exempts and Brigadiers of 
both corps, were killed ; as were likewiſe the Farl 
of Carlingford, M. d'Amande, and ſeveral other 
volunteers, that ſerved with them. Nugent and 


+ Caſanova were wounded in FPyrconnel's, Major 
Omeara and Sir Charles Tooke were killed, and 


Bada wounded, In Parker's, the Colonel was 


wounded, Green the Lieutenant-Colonel, Dod- 


dington the Major, and ſeveral other officers killed; 


and in both ſquadrons of this regiment, there re- 


mained but thirty men unhurt. Sunderland was 


wounded ; but his regiment did not ſuffer much, 


having only engaged with the cavalry of the enemy, 
which ſoon. gave way. At length, this wing 
was ſo overpowered by numbers, and ſuffered fo 


© much, that it could no longer maintain its ground; 
Lieutenant General Hamilton, who was wounded, 


was taken priſoner in the laſt charge; and the Duke 
of Berwick, after having a horſe killed under him, 
was beat down in the midft of the enemy, where 
he was trampled upon and bruiſed, and was with 
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ec great difficulty ſaved by the aſſiſtance of a trooper. 


& Sheldon, who commanded the cavalry, (under the 
* Duke of Berwick) had two horſes killed under 


© him. 


© The enemy alſo loſt Gaal perſons of diſtinction, 


% among whom was Marſhal Schomberg, (who is 


e ſaid to have been killed by Sir Charles Tooke, 


c or by Otool, an Exempt in the guards, at 
e the inſtant he was paſling the ford); la Cail- 


ce lemote and two more Colonels, and the Lieute- 
© nant-Colonel of Schomberg's regiment * ; which 
< regiment, as well as the life-guards of the Prince of 
© Orange, were ſeverely handled : but that was of 


little conſequence in fo large an army, for which 


ce reaſon it was a great fault in the rebels not to have 


„ purſued the right wing with more alacrity : had | 


« they done ſo, they might have reached Duleck 


* before the left wing, where the King was, and 


& thus have cut off his retreat, and gained a complete 
ce victory. The King had ſcarce paſſed the defile 
«< with the van-guard of the left, and begun his march 
towards Dublin, when Tyrconnel came up to 
„ Lauſun in the inſtant that he was paſſing it; the 
enemy appeared at the ſame time, and made a 
« ſhow of attacking the rear-guard ; but the French 
e infantry, and ſome troops of cavalry faced about, 
25 and kept ſo ſteady a countenance, that they ſuf- 
<« fered them quietly to paſs the rivulet, and to carry 


«+ with them five of the ſix pieces of cannon belonging 


c to the left wing; the ſixth was mired in a moraſs 


Pr. Walker, a diſſenting miniſter, who was very ſervice- 
able in the defence of Londonderry, and had continued to bear 
arms from that time, was Killed in this battle. 


& and 


r 
de and loſt: From this place they came to Neal, 


& another defile of great length, in good order, the 


« enemy ſtill following, but not harraſſing them: 
< the ſame panic however, that had ſeized the troops 
<« at firſt; ſtill continued, and as ſoon as it grew. 
« dark, moſt of the Iriſh foot diſperſed ; ſeveral. of 
« them had even thrown away their arms, and de- 
<« ſerted their colours in the day-time; but the 


4c French infantry kept in a body, and retteated in 


« good order. 


ee The King, having at laft ſubmitted. to the ada 


cc vice of M. de Lauſun, arrived at Dublin the ſame 
„é night, and found Major Wilſon there with letters 
« from the Queen, acquainting him of a. complete 
& victory obtained by M. de Luxemburg over the 
<«< Prince of Waldeck at Flerus. This good news 
« confirmed him in his intention of returning to 
e France; but before he came to a reſolution, he 
„ conſulted in private all the members of his council, 
ce jn whom he repoſed the greateſt confidence; both 
tc the Chancellors, the Duke of Powis, Socratars 
« Nagle, the Marquis of Albyville, Baron Rice, 
« and others, who were all unanimous in their opi- 
e nion, that if he loſt a moment, he would run great 
ce riſque of falling i into the hands of the enemy, who 
cc were expected at Dublin the next day. | 

About midnight, an Aid-de-Camp came from 
the Duke of Berwick to inform the King, that he 
had rallied ſeven thouſand foot at Braſil, and to de- 


c«< 


fire that ſome horſe and dragoons might be ſent to 


enable him fo make his retreat. The King imme - 
diately diſpatched fix troops of Luttrell's dragoons and 
three of Abercorn's horſe, which were all he had, 
excepting thoſe that had eſcorted him to Dublin. 

' Ceaz But, 
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But, as ſoon as it was day, the Duke of Berwick 
perceived that the ſoldiers were all diſperſed again, 
of which he ſent word to the King, who at the ſame 
inftant received a meſſage from the Duke of Tyr- 
connel, by Mr. Taaff, his chaplain, a very worthy 
elergyman. The purport of the meſſage was, that 
the Duke begged his Majeſty would not remain 'an 
inſtant in Dublin, but would repair to France with 
all poſſible expedition, and would ſend all the troops 
that were in that city to Leſſip, to meet M. de Lau- 
fun and himſelf, becauſe they did not mean to march 
fo far as Dublin, for fear they ſhould not have ſuf- 
ficient time to draw off their tired forces. In con- 
ſequence of this advice, the King ordered Simon 
Luttrell to march to Leſflip with all the forces that 
were in the city, excepting two troops of his own 
regiment of horfe, which he kept to attend him; and 
in compliance with the advice of all his friends, 
he determined to go for France, where he thought 
his preſence might be more ſerviceable to his affairs, 
than it could be in Ireland with a body of oops ſo 
diminiſhed and diſheartened, 

* As the King was getting on horſeback, he was ac- 
coſted by four gentlemen, Meſſrs. de la Hoguette, Fa- 
mechon, Chamarante and Merode, all of them Colonels 
or officers, who told him they had been ordered by M. 
de Lauſun to join him and the Duke of Tyrconnel at 
Dunboyn; and that, not having found them there, they 
| had come on to Dublin, in hopes of meeting with 
them. When the King aſked them, what was become 
of their men, they anſwered, that they had all diſperſed 
through hunger and fatigue, and that it was uſeleſs 
to keep them together, as they had burned all their 
matches : the enemy, they ſaid, were very near the 

5 city, 
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city, and his Majeſty had no time to loſe, if he meant 
to provide for his own ſafety: they begged likewiſe 
that he would order them to be furniſhed with freſh' 
horſes, that they might be able to attend him, their 
own being quite fatigued. The King, having none 
to ſupply them, left them at Dublin; and mounting 
his horſeat five in the morning, rode gently to Bray, 
ten miles diſtant from Dublin. There the King left 
two companies, with orders to ſtay till noon to de- 
fend the bridge, in caſe any party of the enemy ſhould 
advance to paſs it; in the mean time he continued his 
route with very few attendants by the heights of 


Wicklow to the houſe of a gentleman, of the name 


of Hacket, near Arclough, where he reſted his horſes, 
and afterwards proceeded to Duncannon. 

«© He had ſcarce got two miles on the road, when 
the four French officers, he had left at Dublin, over- 


took him, and declared, that if he did not make more - 


ſpeed, he would infallibly be taken; for they had 
Juſt been purſued the length of a mile, by a party of 
the enemy, which party could not be far off. The 
King told them, that he could not well credit their 
account, and that it appeared to him impoſſible, that 
any party of the enemy thould be ſo far advanced, and 
therefore it was probable they had miſtaken the coun- 
try people for ſoldiers: to this they replied, that they 
flattered themſelves, the King would do them the 
juſtice to believe, they could diſtinguiſh ſoldiers when 
they ſaw them; that they had taken an accurate 
view of them, and that they were divided into three or 
four ſmall ſquadrons, with a party in their front: that 
they themſelves had been purſued by them, and at- 
tempts had been made to intercept them ; and that 
theſe parties could not be at a greater Ane than a 
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mile behind, Upon ſo poſitive a report, the King 


haſtened forward, and by their advice, at the cloſe of 
the day, left la Rue and a brigadier of the guards at 
the head of a bridge, to check the progreſs of thę ene- 
my, in caſe they ſhould continue their purſuit ; theſe 


people, hearing nothing of the enemy, ſoon after 
followed the King, who, travelling all night, arrived 


at Duncannon by. break of day, | | 

„ M. de la Hoguette and his companions went 
ſtrait to Paſſage, where they found the Lauſun, a 
ſhip of twenty guns from St. Maloes, lately arrived, 
freighted with corn and other articles for Ireland; they 
engaged the Captain to ſet fail, and fall down with 
the tide to Duncannon. About noon they came to 
the King to acquaint him with what they had done, 


and to adviſe,him to take his paſſage in this ſhip for 


Kinſale, rather than to go by Waterford, the wind 
being favourable, and the coaſt free, ſa that he might 
be there the next morning. The King approved 
the propoſal, and embarking immediately on the ar- 


rival of the ſhip, paſſed the bar before night. When 


they were out at ſea, theſe gentlemen endeayoured 
to perſuade him to ſteer directly for Breſt, which he 
would not conſent to, and early the next morning 
they entered the road of Kinſale, Here the King 
found M. Forar, who commanded a ſquadron of 


| ſeven ſmall ſhips, and ſome merchantmen laden with 


corn and wine; M. du Queſne likewiſe was there 


| with three bins, 


The 
Queen's 
letter of 
27th June, 
7690. 


6 The Queen of England had procured theſe ſhips 
to be at the diſpoſal of the King, and he met with 
them very luckily. She had applied herſelf with ſuc- 
ceſs to M. de Seignelay, miniſter of the marine de- 
partment, who became very zealous in the King's 
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cauſe. He had, at the ſame time, cauſed a great fleet 


to be fitted out, ſtrong enough, as appeared ſoon after, 


to engage the united fleets of England and Holland; 


ſo that if the King had had it in his power to delay 


the deciſive action of the Boyne only for ſome weeks, 
he would have ſeen this fleet miſtreſs of St. George” 3 
Channel, and in a condition either. to tranſport him 
with his army to England, or to prevent any reinforce- 


ments coming from England for the army of the 
Prince of Orange; which was the object the mini- 


ſter chiefly had in view. But the latter part of the 


King's life, was only a continued ſeries of misfor- 


tunes; ſo that the victories of the French were of no 
ſervice to him, and his own ill ſucceſſes were doubly 
fatal, as they leſſened his credit?and reputation as well 


with his friends as with his enemies. It happened 


particularly ſo on this occaſion. 
«© The King, before he embarked, wrote to the Duke 


of Tyrconnel, acquainting him, that in compliance 


with his advice, and that of M. de Lauſun and all 


his friends, he was ſetting out for France, from 


whence he hoped ſoon to ſend them conſiderable 


reinforcements, and left them, in the mean time, 


fifty thouſand piſtoles, which was all the money he 
had remaining; this done, he ſet ſail and entered the 


port of Breſt, on the 20th of July (new ſtyle), from 
whence he immediately diſpatched a courier to the 


Queen, to inform her of his arrival, and of his ill 


ſucceſs in the country he had juſt left. He obſerved 
to her, that he was well aware he ſhould be blamed 


for having riſqued an action on ſuch unequal terms; ; 
but that, if it were to be riſqued, there was not any 


ſituation more favourable ; and if he had continued 


always retreating, he would have loft all without 
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ſtriking a ſtroke, and have been driven fairly inte 
the ſea. 


1 «© The conduct of thoſe, who are 8 is 


commonly cenſured in more than one view z thus 
ſome blamed the King for having hazarded tc too. much, 
others for having hazarded too little, and . having 
abandoned Ireland too ſoon, The reſolution on, 
that point was undoubtedly taken up with too much 
precipitation; ; and it 1s not eaſy to conceive, on 
what grounds the Duke of Tyreonnel could preſs the 
King ſo ſtrongly to leave the country, unleſs it were 


out of affection. to the Queen, whom he knew to 


pe in ſuch a ſtate of anxiety and diſtreſs, that her 
life was one continued agony : ſhe had often written, 
to him, earneſtly intreating that he would watch 
over the ſafety of the King, and had expreſſed her- 
ſelf, that, unleſs he were to look into her heart, he 
could not form any idea of the torment ſhe endured, 
and therefore he muſt not be ſurprized at her repeated 
ſolicitations. - This anxiety for the King was with- 
out doubt excuſeable, and even praiſe-worthy in the 
Queen; but thoſe whoſe duty more eſpecially it was 
to have his intereſt and that of his ſubjects at heart, 
as well as his honour and reputation in the world, 
ought not to have given him ſuch feeble and diſcou- 
raging advice, or have induced him to abandon * 
cauſe, which was ſtill fo capable of being ſupported. 
The loſs of the battle did not make it neceſſary for 
him to embrace the reſolution which M. de Roſen, 
and other experienced officers had long ſince ſuggeſted. 
to him, of giving up every thing. There were {till 
behind him the beſt ſea - port, and the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes of the iſland : he might have ſtayed to ſee if 
it were not poſlible to re- aſſemble the troops that were 
diſperſed, 
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diſperſed, whoſe numbers were very little leſſened by 
the engagement: his preſence would have contributed 
greatly to this, whereas his flight could not but diſ- 
hearten them; he could not entertain a doubt that 
his own ſubjects, and more eſpecially the Court of 
France, would be very backward in undertaking to 
ſupport a war, which he was the firſt to abandon, 
But the King ſeems to be ſufficiently excuſed in 
taking ſo wrong a ſtep. by the panic that ſo uni- 

verſally prevailed, and made officers, experienced 
military men, ſee phantoms of troops, at a time 
when there were none within twenty miles round 5 
them. N 
ce All, however, that has been en, in juſti- 

fication of the King, would not have prevailed upon 
him to take ſo ſudden a determination, if he had not 
looked upon his going to France as the ſureſt me- 
thod of re-eſtabliſhing his affairs, in purſuance of 
a certain plan upon which his mind was at that time 
fully employed, and which had even been formed at 
the Court of France. The Prince of Orange was in 
Ireland with the flawer of the Engliſh army; that 
iſland, notwithſtanding the advantage he had gained, 
was very far from being ſubdued ; conſequently he 
could not withdraw his troops without loſing the 
fruits of his victory; on the other hand, it appeared 
that the French were maſters of the ſea, after they 
had beaten the Engliſh in the Bay of Bantry; and 
there was not the leaſt doubt that they had a decided 


ſuperiority by land, after the total defeat of Prince. 
Waldeck at Flerus. 


4 All theſe conſiderations led the King to believe, 
that it was of the utmoſt conſequence to haſten his 
feparture for France, not doubting but he ſhould 


eaſi y 
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eafily convince his Moſt Chriflian Majeſty, that the 
readieſt and moſt effectual way to re-eſtabliſh him, 
and at the ſame time to deſtroy the formidable league 


made againſt himſelf, was to convey him, with a good 


body of troops, into England, (which was at that 
time without troops, and where the people in gene- 
ral were very much diſpoſed to make amends for their 
faults and blunders, of which they began to be aſham- 
ed); to ſend a ſquadron at the ſame time into St. 
George's Channel, to hinder the Prince of Orange 
from carrying back his army into England, and ta 
convey ſome Iriſh troops into Scotland. It was the 
idea of this plan chiefly, that influenced him to leave 
Ireland ſo ſoon ; and the news of the ſignal victory 
obtained by .the French over the combined fleets 
of the Engliſh and Dutch, which he learned on his 
arrival at Breſt, made him applaud himſelf extremely 
on the ſtep he had taken of going over into France. 
The King had been informed of the reſolution of 
the Court of France, to fight the Engliſh and Dutch 


in the Channel, and that M. de Seignelay, who was 


the author of the plan, was to ſend five-and-twenty 
light frigates into the Triſh ſea, to burn all the ſhips 
that were not wanted to convey the King with ſome 


troops from Ireland into Great Britain, by which 


means the Prince of Orange would be kept with 
his army in Ireland. This project was well con- 
certed, and the preparations made with judgment. 
The King was ſatisfied that it would infallibly reſtore 
him to his crown. He left Ireland full of this idea, 
and was anxious that he might arrive in time to have 
a ſhare in the execution; but when he came to 


: St. Germains, he was told, it was all over, and there 
was nothing more to be done, Thus the victory of 


the 
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the French was without effect, either for the King 
of England, or for the intereſts of France. M. de 
Seignelay's illneſs prevented him from going in per- 


ſon on board the fleet, as he had intended. M. de 


Tourville, who had the command of it, beat the ene- 


my, but neither purſued them nor burned their ſhips, 


as he had been ordered to do. When M. de Seigne- 
lay reprimanded him for this at his return, he ſaid, that 
the Engliſh had taken away the buoys*, which 
made a purſuit ſo dangerous, that he did. not think 
it right to attempt it. M. de Seignelay, who had 
warmly eſpouſed the | cauſe of the King, in a tranſ- 
port of rage, told M. de Tourville, that it was nothing 
but his cowardice that had prevented the deſtruction 
of the Engliſh fleet, and the reſtoration of the King 


of England. The Admiral took fire at this, and 


was on the point of expreſſing his reſentment in the 
freeſt terms; when M. de Seignelay, in order to ſoften 
what he had ſaid, added, that he did not call his 
bravery in queſtion, for he was ſatisfied nobody had 
more, but there were many, and he reckoned him 


* The Engliſh retired through the ſands, towards the mouth 


of the Thames: they anchored at the Nore, in great confuſion, _ 


and cauſed all the buoys to be taken up. Lord Torrington, in 


| his firſt letter to the Marquis of Caermarthen, Preſident of the 


Council, immediately after the battle, acknowledges, that in 
caſe of purſuit, all the ſhips would be loſt. It appears, by other 
letters from the Engliſh Admiral, that in the afternoon it fell 
calm, and he took that opportunity of caſting anchor. The 
French Admiral neglected to take this precaution, and accord · 
ingly was carried far to weſtward by the tide of ebb and the 
currents. In the evening, the Engliſh took advantage of the 
making of the tide to get more to eaſtward, M. de Tourville 
is likewiſe blamed for haying purſued a routed enemy in ordex 

of battle, | | 
| among 
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among the number, whoſe heads. were wenn tough 
their hearts were not. 

. <6. The day after the Ki ng's We at St, Gala 
his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty came to fee him, and in 
/ general terms promiſed: him all ſorts of good offices 
and aſſiſtance; but when the King began to ſpeak: 
to him of the defign of invading England, he receiv- 
ed the propoſal coldly, and ſaid, he could not de- 
termine any thing on that head, till he had freſn 
advices from Ireland. The King was deſirous of re- 
preſenting to him, that there was no need of infor- 
mation from thence to convince him that England 
Vas left in a defenceleſs ſtats, and that, by ſending over 
troops there, he would make that country the ſeat of 
war, and break the ſine ws of the league formed againſt 
him; he therefore requeſted a conference with him on 
this fubject. But bis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, diſſa- 
tis fed probably with the King's conduct in Ireland, 
and diſguſted for the moment with every enterprize 
of that nature, pleaded indiſpoſition, and declined ſee- 
ing him for feveral days. Never was the King's 
patience. put to ſo cruel a trial in the whole courſe 
of his life; neither the revolt of his ſubjects, the de- 
ſertion of his favourites, nor the loſs of the battle, 
had ever reduced him to deſpair; but when he ſaw 
himſelf, at ſo critical a moment, denied acceſs to 
that Prince, who was his only friend and ſupport, he 
was then quite overcome : ſuch an excluſion amount- 
ed to an open condemnation of his paſt conduct, 
and a declared reſolution of running no further riſque 
in favour of him. His deſpair was the more violent, 
as. his hopes had been ſtronger and better founded 
ſince the ſucceſs of the French by ſea. He ſome 
time after deſired leave to go on board the fleet; but 

Was 
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was anſwered, that it would be to no purpoſe unlefs 
he had land- forces, which they could not furniſh 
him with, as the Duke of Brandenburgh threatened 
to join his troops with thoſe of the Prince of Wal- 
deck, The King could not even obtain ſo much 
as a ſmall ſupply of arms and ammunition for the 
remains of his party in Ireland. His Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſaid, that whatever was ſent there was ſo 


much loſt. All that was to be done, therefore, was 


to ſend ſome veſſels in ballaſt to bring back the 
French and thoſe who might chooſe to come with 


them; and the King, in conformity to theſe reſolu- 


tions, was obliged to ſend an order to the Duke of 
Tyrconnel to repair to France, and appoint a per- 
ſon to command in his abſence, or to make tha beſt 
capitulation he could with the 2 if he choſe 
rather to remain in the country.“ Memoirs of 1 
James. 

What W XIV. refuſed to 1 at fo fa- 
vourable a conjuncture, he attempted two years after 
with the loſs of great part of his navy. To ena- 
ble the reader to judge how far the hopes of King 
James were well founded, we ſhall juſt give a few 
lines from a hiſtory of Great Britain lately publiſh- 
ed, and compoſed from original papers. 

„ Though the French and their allies were ſuc 
«ceſsful from every quarter, Lewis XIV. with a 
„ happy negligence declined to puſh his enemies on 
<< the moſt vulnerable fide. The ignorance of the 
< court of France with reſpe& to the ſtate of Eng- 
land, preſerved the latter kingdom from imminent 
< danger, upon various occaſions; but at no jun- 
ture with more apparent good fortune than at the 
ec preſent year, Their victorious fleet rode in the 

31 Channel 
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James's 
letter of 
24th July 
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of Tyr= 
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c Channel for many weeks. They lay without the 
& fear of an enemy, in the very bay where a foreign 
c invaſion had been made with ſucceſs about twenty 
4 months before. Had they landed an army in the 
4e name of King James, the crown of England 
c would have been again transferred from the reign- 
c ing Prince without a battle. There was no re- 
6 oular force ſufficient to face an enemy in the king- | 
« dom. Diſcontents prevailed among the people, 
ce and factions in the cabinet. The adherents of the 
< late King were ſtill numerous. The preſent King 
'£ had loſt many of his former ſriends. But either 
&« Lewis was averſe from putting an end to the con- 
<< teſt concerning the throne of England, or with 
<« his uſual weakneſs, while he enjoyed the glory of 
« victory, neglected its advantages. This unde- 
4 ciſiveneſs of character proved always beneficial to 
his enemies. England owed to it her preſent con- 
te ſtitution, and, perhaps, her independence; and 
William derived from his mortal enemy his beft 
& hold of his own throne.” 

We may ſee alſo, in Sir John Dalrymple's me- 
moirs, how great the conſternation and confuſion 
was in England. He adds, | 
« And at a time when the army was in other coun- 
tries, ſeparated from their own by ſeas of which 
their enemies were maſters; the bulwark of the 
nation, the navy, put to flight or blocked up in 
its own harbours ; the King abſent, the reins of 
government in the hand of a woman, whoſe coun- 
cils were diſtracted by two implacable factions; 
invaſion impending ; rebellion in one of the three 
kingdoms, and expected in the other two; and an 
exiled maſter returning with power and with 
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© vengeance; the Britiſh empire ſhook to its center.” 

It is more than probable that the Prince of Orange 
was under ſtrong apprehenſions of an invaſion from 
France. After marching his army as far as Car- 
rick, on the road to Limerick, he quitted it ſudden- 
ly, to the great aſtoniſhment of every body, and went 
to Dublin, with an intention of returning to Eng- 
land; but learning that the French, after their vie- 
tory at Beachy- Head, had contented themſelves with 
burning a ſmall village in the weſt of England, and 
then ſet ſail for their own coaſt ; he immediately re- 
joined his army, well pleaſed to get rid of them at 
ſo eaſy a rate. He ſtaid two months indeed in Ire- 
land, but not without perpetual alarms, and was ſo 
impatient to be in England again, that he went on 
board in a ſtorm, and left Ireland not more than 
half reduced, and likely, in a ſhort time, to throw 
themſelves again into the hands of his enemy, 

It appears, by the account of the Marſhal of Ber- 
wick, and by the relation given above of the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, that all thoſe who have hitherto 
given us either general or particular hiſtories of the 
wars in Ircland, have copied very imperfe& and 
very faulty memoirs; among the reſt M. de Voltaire, 
when he writes thus: King James did not ſecond the 
efforts of Lewis XIV. in Ireland. The French fought 
at the Battle of the Boyne ; the Iriſh fled. Their King 
Jones was the firſt that retired, without having appear- 
ed in the action at the head either of the French or Iriſh. 
He had, however, always ſhewn a great deal of bravery ; 
but there are times when dejettion gets the 5 * 
courage. 

It ſhould ſeem that the reputation of diſtinguiſh- 
ed valour, which this Prince had acquired both by 


land 
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land and ſea, ought at leaſt to have ſuſpended fo 


precipitate a judgment. Ought it ſo eaſily to be be- 
lieved that a Prince, who had ſhewn ſo much bra- 
very in fighting for others, | ſhould want courage 
in fighting for his own crown? The veracity of 
King James, and of the Duke of Berwick, is ſo no- 
torious, the details in the two relations correſpond 
ſo perfectly, and are fo circumſtantial, that it is 
impoſſible to doubt of the truth of them. We learn 
from them, that this Prince was at the head of his 


army as long as the action continued, and that all 


the great movements were made by his orders. He 
was on the left, oppoſite to the Prince of Orange, 
when he was informed that his right was defeated ; 
it was he, who at this critical moment, took the 

bold, and perhaps raſh, reſolution of attacking the 
right of the enemy with his left, as the only chance 
of recovering the affair; he had already put the 


troops in motion for the attack, when he was pre- 


vented by the report which was made to him, that 
it was not poſfible for his cavalry to come up to 
the enemy, there being two double ditches with very 
high banks, and a rivulet which ran along the val- 


| ley, between the two armies. It became neceſſary, 


therefore, to think of retreating : accordingly he 


| Cauſed his army to paſs the rivulet of Duleck, and 


ſecured it on the other fide, after which he repaired | 
with a body of horſe to Dublin, it being of the 


| utmoſt importance that he ſhould get there before 


the enemy, which could not be effected without great 
expedition. If the Iriſh have ſhewn themſelves bet- 
ter ſoldiers in France and Spain than in this war, 
the reaſon probably is, that theſe troops of King 
James 


James were new levies, cares half armed, and but 
Itttle diſciplined. | 
Again, M. de Voltaire ſays, I. fo ems that fortune 
had little ſhare in this revolution from the beginning td 
the end of it ; the charafers of William and James de- 
rided the whole, Thife who li. * 1 trace the cauſes , 
events, in the tondu#? of men, will will obſerve that King 
Willian, after his victory, publiſhed d general pardon ; 
and that King James, after his defeat paſſing through 
u little town called Galibay, hung up ſome of the inhabt- 
tante, "who had propoſed "to ſput the gates againſt him. 


Of two men who' conduc? themſeluts in this mami, 


it 73 very eaſy to judge which will get the better; Here 
is a decifion upon the character of theſe two Princes; 
and the effects of thoſe characters, eſtabliſhed with= 
out any foundation. King James in his retreat did 
not go by Galway; from the Boyne to Dublin, and 
from Dublin to Duncannon, where he embarked, the 
whole country was devoted to him ; he met with 
no oppoſition any where; and had no occaſion to 


exerciſe any ſeverity. With reſpect to the conduct of 


the Prince of Orange, we ſhall give an account of 
it from an hiſtorian who cites the beſt authorities. 

„ His firſt meaſures after his arrival in the capi- 
tal [Dublin] were highly impolitic, if not unjüſt. 
He promiſed, by a declaration, to pardon and pro- 
tect ſuch of the lower ſort as ſhould; in a limit- 
ed time, ſurrender their arms; but he excepted the gen- 


try, whom he reſolved to abandon to all the rigours 


of war and conqueſt, He iſſued a commiſſion for ſeizing 
all their eflates and effefts, thotigh no court of judicature 
2was open to proceed actording to law. The eagerneſs of 
his followers for forfeitures ſuſpended gvery- idea of 
juſtice. The commiſſioners executed their power with 
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the utmoſt rigour. They even ruined a country 


which they endeavoured to appropriate to themſelves. 
Public miſery, perſecution, and confuſion, prevailed 
every where. The King himſelf was either not 
ſincere in his offers of mercy to the vulgar, or he 


poſſeſſed no authority to reſtrain the Jicenſe of his 


army. His declaration was diſregarded, his protections 
ſighted. Revenge, wantonneſs, and avarice, induced 
men to break through every form of decency, and 
every tie of faith. Deſpair animated the Iriſh to a 


\. renewal of hoſtilities, as ſubmiſſion produced nothing 


but oppreſſion, injuſtice and ruin. Douglas, in the 
mean time, purſued his deſtructive route to Athlone. 
His men plundered the country ; they murdered 


many unfortunate wretches who relied on the King's 
declaration. "The peafantry came in numerous bodies 


to claim protection; but they were expoſed to all 


the alem, cruelty, and tyranny of a licentious 


army.“ 
After the raiſing of the ſiege of Limerick, the 
proteſtants of the country, to avoid the reſent- 


ment of the Iriſh, attended William in his retreat, 


who either would not, or could not defend thera. 
They found, in their ſuppoſed friends, cruel ene- 


mies, who plundered them of every thing they 
meant to ſhelter in the camp. The army ran- 
ged afar off after booty; they knew no diſcipline. 


Exceſſes of a ſavage barbarity, but upon very gugſtion- 
able authority, have been aſcribed to the King himſelf, 
on his retreat from Limerick, Diſappointments might 
certainly have raiſed his reſentment ; at leaſt the outrages 
committed by his. troops, contributed to ſtain the annals. of 
the times; bat whether they proceeded from his orders, 
er bis want of antbority, © was hard to decide. 
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In the ſame year, on the 17th of October, the 3 
liſh Parliament paſſed an act, that part of the ſubſidy 
granted to King William, to the amount of a mil= 
lion ſterling, ſhould be raiſed upon the mortgage or 
ſale of the confiſcated eſtates in Ireland. _ 

«© The good underſtanding, ſays the ſame author, 

which had hitherto ſubſiſted between the court and 
the parliament, was in ſome degree interrupted upon 
the ſubject of Iriſh forfeitures. The ſervants of the 
crown, and particularly the perſonal adherents of the 
King, had already. deſtined the eſtates of the rebels 
for themſelves. They were therefore unwilling to 
permit their own private advantage to be ſacrificed 
to the public ſervice. , A long conteſt enſued. Mat- 
ters were at length accommodated, between thoſe 
who pretended to be the friends of the nation, and 
the friends of, William... A third part of the forfei- 
tures. was left. i in the diſpoſal of the King, and he was 
further impowered to grant what articles or compo- 
fitions he pleaſed to thoſe [rebels] * who were {till in 
arms,” It is to be obſerved that, he rebels, who were 
treated with ſo much rigour by the Engliſh, were 
the 105 the Parliament, and the people of Ireland.“ 


a x 


* The word (rebels is inſerteil chus, as veing i in the n 
t it is not in the ee of Macpherſon. 
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No. III. 


On the intended Invaſion in 1692. 


4 M. de Voltaire expreſſes the greateſt aſtoniſhment, 
that Lewis XIV. perſevered for fo long a time in 


aſſiſting his dethroned ally, giving it as his opinion, 


that even if. the diſembarkation in England had been 


effected at this time or any other, King James would 
never have been able to recover his crown. But it 


ſeems, that M. de Voltaire has been led into this opi- 


nion, by not being properly informed of the diſpoſition 
of the people at that time. In the revolution, which 
drove James from the throne, it happened, as in al- 
moſt all other affairs of life, that men, inſtead of 


governing the events, were governed by them. When 
"the Engliſh invited the Prince of Orange into their 


country, when they deſerted their Sovereign, and 


went over to his camp, not one of them, perhaps, had 
then an idea of making that Prince King of England. 


The Dutcheſs of Marlborough, in her memoirs, pro- 
teſts, that ſhe never had a thought of the kind; from 
which it may be concluded, that neither her huſband, 
nor his friends had any. The Prince of Orange 
himſelf avowed no other deſign, but that of obliging 
the King to aſſemble a Parliament, which would 
reſtrain his power, and to engage that Parliament in 
a league againſt Lewis the XIVth. This was likewiſe 
the object of all the allies, Pope Innocent the XIth, the 
Emperor, and the King of Spain. The States-Gene- 


ral delivered to all the foreign minifters copies of the 


reſolution they had taken in favour of the Prince of 
Orange, which was to this eftect ; + That they 
| thought 


0 2 


thought it right to aſſiſt him, becauſe James the IId. 
was making incroachments on the fundamental laws 
of his kingdom, and was endeavouring to ſubject it 
to an arbitrary government, by the eſtabliſhment of 
the catholic, and deſtruction of the reformed reli- 
gion; which the intereſt and glory of their Stadt- 
holder required him to prevent, and alſo to reſtore 
a good underſtanding between the King and his 
ſubjects ; that it was for this purpoſe he was gone 
over to Great-Britain, not with the moſt diſtant in- 
tention, as he had declared to their High Mightineſſes, 


of invading the kingdom, or depriving the King of 


his throne, much leſs of making himſelf maſter of it, 
or of ſetting aſide or prejudicing in any reſpect the 
legal ſucceſſion, but ſolely to give aſſiſtance to the 
nation, to ſupport their laws, religion and liberty, 
by aſſembling a free Parliament, where proper mea- 
ſures might be taken to ſecure them from the evils 


with which they were threatened,” The manifeſto 


of the Prince was nearly to the ſame purpoſe, with 
this addition only, that he ſuſpected the Prince of 
Wales was not the offspring of the Queen, and that 
the Parliament, which was to be aſſembled, would 
inquire into his birth. The King by withdrawing 
himſelf threw the Engliſh into great embarraſſ- 
ment, and obliged them to hold an extraordinary and 
unconſtitutional aſſembly, of Lords and perſons of 
conſequence, under the title of a convention, to which 
the Prince of Orange dictated in the moſt abſolute 
manner, declaring to them, that he ſhould not be ſatis- 
fied with the title of Regent; and if they did not chooſe 


to do more for him, he would withdraw his troops, 


and leave them at the mercy of their injured King, 
and of his ally the King of France. They ſaw them- 
D&4d 3 ſelves 
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ves eee reduced to the neceſi ity of making 
him their Sovereign, and all their ſubſequent debates 
upon the original contract, the vacancy of the throne, 
and the abdication of James were ridiculous, and 
ſerved only to ſhew, that they were got out of their 
depth ; and that they accepted him for their King, 
becauſe they could do no otherwiſe. Afterwards 5 gh 
the convention was, by conſent of the new King, 
changed into a Parliament without any new elec-. 
tions, ſeveral members. oppoſed the change, and re- 
fuſed to ſit in ſo illegal a Parliament, At length 
the Commons, who had ſhewn more unanimity 
and zeal than the Lords, in placing William on 
the throne, took meaſures for keeping their Monarch 
in a ſtate of dependence upon them; they vo- 
ted, that the revenue of the late King ceaſed 
with his reign; and when they were informed that 
Ireland was threatened with an invaſion, they 
granted no more than an aid of four hundred and 
twenty-thouſand pounds, a ſum as unequal to the 
neceſſities of Government, as to the expeRations of 
the King. The ſame parſimony was ſhewn by the 
houſe j in its other grants. 

After the Iriſn war, the number of King James's 
friends in England increaſed: there were ſtill many 
advocates for hereditary right: it had ever been the 
doctrine of the Church of England, and of both the 
Univerſities, that this right is divine and indefeaſible; 
in conſequence of which, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury bad abſented himſclf from the coronation of 
King William, and his place had been ſupplied by the 
Biſhop of London, All the Biſhops, excepting eight, 
refuſed to take the oaths to the preſent government : 
his their example had been followed by a great 

number 


number of the ſecond claſs. The diſcontent of the 
members of the eſtabliſhed Church increaſed, when 
they ſaw Preſbyterianiſm become the predominant 


and national religion in Scotland, and that King 


William endeavoured by all means to put the Pro- 


teſtant Diſſenters upon the ſame footing as the Epiſ- 


copalians in England. The nobility, diſappointed 
in their hopes, and piqued at ſeeing themſelves ex- 


cluded from the places of greateſt importance about 
the court, which were filled by Dutchmen, called 


to mind the open and noble carriage of James, his 


virtuous diſpoſition, and his love for his people, 


and drawing from thence very unfavourable com- 


pariſons with the unamiable qualities of the reigning 


Prince, began to be aſhamed of what they had done: 


they had feared James in his proſperity ; in his miſ- 
fortunes they ſincerely pitied him. The common 
people, ſwayed by that levity, to which they are every 
where and at all times ſubject, being ſoon tired of a 


foreign maſter, whom they ſaw encircled by foreign 


courtiers, and guarded by a foreign army; ſeeing, 


moreover, no end of the war, and of the taxes requi- 


ſite for carrying it on, ardently wiſhed for another 
change, that might bring things back to their na- 
tural courſe: they ſaw that William's reign was 


neither happy nor brilliant: the war in Ireland, 


after having been too long neglected, was carried on 
with little judgment, and finiſhed without glory, yet 
it had coſt the nation eighteen millions ſterling, beſide 


the arrears due to the army: the navy, the bulwark 
of the nation, was in a deplorable condition, and 
forced to ſkulk in the ports, and among the ſand- 


banks of the Thames : this was purchaſing at a very 


dear rate the privilege of having a Stadt-holder of 
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Holland for their King. They felt it very ſenſibly,. b 


and at the ſame time could foreſee no end of their 


misfortunes. Every thing ſo evidently tended to 3 
new revolution, that the Marquis of Hallifax and 
others, who had been principally concerned in form- 
ing the preſent eſtabliſiment, declared in public, that 
if James would make any advances ta the Proteſtants, 
it would be impoſſible to keep him out four months 


longer; and fo ſtrongly were they convinced of this, 


that they began to connect themſelves with the Ja - 
cobites, and to flatter them with the hope of a, ſpeedy 
reſtoration. The different parties were at - that time 
ſo little governed by their political principles, that 
the Preſbyterians in Scotland, to whom King Wil- 
liam had given ſome offence, entered immediately 
into a plot againſt him, and the Whigs in England 
took part in a conſpiracy to deſtroy the work of their 
own hands. William had irritated them by diſſol- 
ving that Parliament, which, under the form or name 
of a convention, had placed him upon the throne, ag 
well as by ſome attempts to extend the rayal prero- 
gative. The inferior agents of party and faction, 
who had been ſo active for William, employed them- 
ſelves with no leſs ardour for James: Sir John 
Cochran, Ferguſon and Wildman, kept up a regular 
correſpondence with the Court of St. Germain's : 
even the ſecrets of the cabinet were betrayed by the 
Earl of Monmouth, and communicated to Wildman, 
who tranſmitted them ta James; ; at leaſt this was the 
general opinion, The Duke of Bolton, the Marquis 
of Wincheſter, the Earl of Deyonſhire and Lord 


Montague lay under the ſame ſuſpicion, 


The Earl of Marlborough, diſſatisfied with Wil- 
ham, and perhaps calling to mind the great obliga- 


3 tions 
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tions he had to J ames, wrote to the latter, expreſſing. 
i his repentance in the ſtrongeſt terms: he aſked par- 
don of the King and Queen, which was granted 


or Charge d' Affaires, for King James: he gained 


over the Earl of Shrewſbury ; intrigued with Caer- 
. roth May, 
Princeſs of Denmark to her duty: in ſome meaſure 
engaged to alienate the affections of the army; and 
preſſed King James to make a deſcent in England 
with twenty thouſand men. The King never placed 5 
an entire confidence in him; yet he might be ſincere, 
at leaſt he performed part of what he promiſed, The 
Princeſs of Denmark, encouraged by his perſuaſion, 
and feeling a return of affection for her father; per- 
haps too urged by reſentment againſt the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, who treated her ill; made 


marthen (Danby); promiſed to bring back the 


her peace with King James, humbly aſking pardon 
for her faults, and promiſing to join him as ſoon as 


he ſhould make bis appearance in England. Admiral 


Ruſſel entered into the ſame cabals, and Marlborough 
preſſed the King to accept his offers of ſervice, Go- 


dolphin likewiſe took a part in them, and offered 


to reſign his poſt of treaſurer, but continued in 
t by the expreſs order of the King. The Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, notwithſtanding the attach- 
ment he publicly profeſſed | to the Revolution, lent 
an ear in private to the propoſals of the Jacobites, 
While the great men were thus voluntarily engaging 
themſelves in the intereſt of James, that Prince did 
not fail to cultivate the zeal of thoſe of a lower order, 
Ferguſon was not idle, and that private preſs, from 
whence had procegded ſuch a number of libels againſt 
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him: he took upon himſelf the buſineſs of Agent, 
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r 
the Duke of York, now furniſhed as many publica- 


tions in his favour. We find by original papers, 
that there was at this time a conſpiracy formed by 
the Jacobites in the city, to ſurprize the Tower, and 


to attack the guards of the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, and ſeize upon their perſons, The ſecret. 
influence of James extended to the deliberations of 
Parliament, and even to the nomination of King 
William's ſervants. The reluctance fhewn by the 


Houſe of Commons to grant to the reigning King, . 


the ſubſidies demanded in 1692, and the eaſe with 
which that affair paſſed afterwards, were both brought 


about by the intrigues of the Jacobites ; ſome, by 
_refufing'to vote any money, meant to leave William 


in difficulties, and the kingdom expofed to an inva- 
ſton z others were willing to conſent to an additional 
exciſe, with a view that Fines: might avail bimfelf of 


it after his reſtoration, without the odium'of having 
introduced it. They propoſed, under the maſk of 


patriotiſm, to impeach rhe Biſhops of Saliſbury, (Bur- 
net) and St. Aſaph, for having maintained that the 
oaths might be taken to King William, as conqueror. 
of England. They attempted, at the ſame time, to 
reniove the Marquis of Caermarthen, in whom they 
could not place much confidence, by bringing him to 


a trial, for having ſaid, that as long as the Habeas 


Corpus ſhould remain in force, it would be impoſſible 
to govern the Engliſh. James was to decide who 
ſhould be his ſucceſſor, there being a conteſt between 

the Marquis of Hallifax and the Earl of Rocheſter. 
The aſpect of affairs in Scotland was ſtill more 
favourable. The Highlanders kept themſelves in 
conſtant readineſs for action: all their motions, ſince 
the Revolution, had been directed by King James; 
they 


r 
they had begun hoſtilities the moment "he ordered 
them, and by his command they ceaſed, and made 


a kind of truce with the preſent government: : there | 


was a deſign of ſending ten thouſand men, chiefly 
Iriſh troops, under the Duke of Berwick and the Earl 
of Dumbarton; the Marquis of Athol, the Earl of 
Argyll and the Fart of Home were likewiſe to have 


commands as Lieutenant-Generals. Theſe Lords 
had agreed to accept commiſſions from King James: ; 


the Fart of pn, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Hamil- | 
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he 8800 anſwer with his life for the Marquis of 


Athol ard the Earl of Argyll, & 

Suck. were the diſpoſitions, both of the chiefs and 
the people, as well in England as in Scotland, about 
the intended invaſion in 1692. To convince. the peo- 
ple, that the Proteſtant religion was in no danger, the 
clergy, who had refuſed to take the oaths to the reign- 
ing Prince, were to join the King on his arrival, and 
attend him in his march, to inculcate into the people 
the indiſpenſable obligation of We to their law- 
ful Sovereign. 

The certain knowledge that Lewis the XIV th had 
of all theſe operations, was what determined him to 


form that great plan. After the fatal battle of la 
Hogue, the practices of the Jacobites were not diſ- 
continued; they gained over the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
among the nobility, thoſe, who had been the greateſt 


enemies to James: the whole nation ſeemed to ex- 


pect and wiſh for his return. The declaration he 


publiſhed in 1693, and which gave ſo much un- 
eaſineſs to the Catholics, and to ſome warm Roy- 
lifts, was dictated to Lord Middleton, by Shrewſ- 
bury, Caermarthen, Godolphin, Churchill, Ruſ- 

ſell, 
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ſell, &c. The * or degree of zeal of ſeyeral 
among them may be very doubtful ; but it is ma- 
nifeſt, that they conſidered the —— O reſtoration. As 
poſſible, and even probable 3 and at all events they : 
were glad to Provide for their own ſecurity, by ma- 
king their peace with the dethroned King, and would 


not have own much oppolition to his re-cſtabliſh- 


ment. 

It appears "evident that Admiral Ruſſel in 388 
had not ſought an engagement with the French fleet. 
He had made two propoſals to King James, which 
he left to his option; one was to defer the invaſion 
till winter, promiſing that he would take advantage 
of the delay to diſmiſs ſeveral officers, and replace 
them by others better affected to his cauſe; the other, 
that, if they did not chooſe to poſtpone the invaſion, 
he would i in that caſe give the French fleet an oppor- 
tunity of arriving on the coaſt of England, by em- 
ploying that under his command, in making a de- 
ſcent on the coaſt of France; and in fact, he aſked 
permiſſion from the Court N London to make a 
deſcent at St. Maloe's, but they did not think proper, 
and did not dare to conſent to it; but in his whole 
correſpondence, he never failed intreating King 
James to prevent the meeting of the two fleets, aſ- 
ſuring him, that as an officer and an Engliſhman, he 
could not avoid firing on the firſt French ſhip that 
came in his way, even if he ſhould ſee the King on 
the quarter-deck, It is a ſingular circumſtance, 
adds Dalrymple, that. at this period, James placed 
no confidence in the ſincerity of thoſe people, upon 
whoſe aſſurances he regulated his conduct, and Wil» 
liam employed ſome, whoſe diſſimulation he was no 
ſtranger to. When James conſidered how accurate 

N the 
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the information was, which he received from Marl- 
borough, he believed that nobleman to be thoroughly 
attached to him; but when he recollected the failure 
of ſome of his promiſes reſpecting à revolt of the 
- army, he was led to ſuſpect him of a deſigi to be- 


tray him a ſecond time. Sometimes he thought that 


Ruſſel's views were not ſo much to ſerve: him, as to 
purſue his own republican principles, and to degrade 
| the crown in his perfor, for he Was never ſatisfied 
with the declarations the King propoſed, and {tilt 


deſired ſomething more explicit and comprehenſive, 


for the liberty and ſecurity of the ſubject: ſome- 
times again he ſuſpected him of playing a double 
game, to make a merit with him if he miſſed the 


French fleet, and with his rival, if he met it, | On the 


other hand, we know that William was not ig- 
norant of the correſpondence carried on by ſeveral 
of his miniſters, particularly Shrewſbury and Go- 
dolphin. See Dalrymple and M7 wr rf $ ont 
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ſupport of "our they have advanced,” 
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| Death's ad Character f King Fare he 


The King forgave 8 all his enemies. * lits 
tle before he died, he. named. aloud the Prince of 
Orange, the Princeſs of Denmark, and the Emperor, 
and deſired they might be informed of it. He had of- 
ten declared, that he owed more to the Prince of 
Orange than to all the world beſide. The King of 
France came to ſee him ſeveral times during his ill- 
neſs, and always got out of his carriage at he gate, 
without having his coach driven into the court- 
yard: at his third: viſit, he declared he would acknow- 
ledge the Prince of Wales King of England. He 
had heſitated a long while. The Dauphin, the Duke 
of Burgundy, and all the Princes in general were 
quite determined, and ſaid, that it would be deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the Crown of. France, not 
to acknowledge this title in the Prince of Wales. His 
Majeſty firſt informed the Queen, and afterwards the 
young Prince, of his intentions; then drawing near the 
King's bed, he ſaid, Sir, I am come to inquire after your 
Majeſty's health to-day. King James not hearing him 
gave no anſwer ; upon which one of his ſervants hav- 
ing informed him that the King of France was there, 
he ſaid, here is he? The King immediately replied, 
J am here, and I am come to know how you find your- 
felf. James thanked him for all his favours ; but the 
King interrupted him, ſaying, What J do is little, 
what I am going to tell you is of greater conſequence. 
Every body was then preparing to leave the room, 

when 
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when the King. ſaid, Let no one; ſtir; 7 come, Sir, to 
tell you, that when it ſhall pleaſe God to remove you from 
this world, I will take your family under my protection, 
and will treat your ſon, the Prince of Wales, iu the ſame 
manner as { have treated you, and will. acknowledge him 


King of England, which he will then truly be. All thoſe 


who were preſent, - both French and Engliſh, imme- 
diately melted into tears: ſome of them threw them- 
ſelves. at the King's feet; others, by geſtures, infi- 


nitely more expreſſive than words, teſtified their ſen- 


ſibility and the warmth of their gratitude for this ge- 
nerous reſolution, The King was ſo much moved, 
that he wept himſelf. James, during this affecting 
ſcene, in vain made ſeveral efforts to ſpeak and be 
heard; his Moſt Chriftian Majeſty took his leave of 
him, hl went away. As he was getting into his 
coach, he called for the officer who was on guard, 
and ordered him, after the death of the King, to per- 
form the ſame duties for the ſon as he bud: per- 


formed for the father, and to pay him the ſame 


honours, es 
The next day the King of England found himſelf 
better, and the Prince of Wales was permitted to ſee 
him. It having been obſerved, that the King never 
beheld his ſon i880 great emotion, which it was 
judged might prove prejudicial to his health, this per- 
miſſion was ſeldom granted him. As ſoon as the 
young Prince came into the room, the King ſtreteh- 
ed out his arms to embrace him, and ſaid, I have not 
feen you fince his Miſt Chriſtian Majeſty was here, and 
promiſed to acknowledge you after my death. I have ſent 
Lord Middleton to Marly to thank him, The next day 
his ſtrength decreaſed conſiderably; he was feized 
with convulſions or continual tremors of the hands, 
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and the day after (Friday the {6th of September) hs 
expired. 

He was rather above the middle ſize; well AY 
very ſtrong and nervous; his face was rather Jong; 
his complexion clear, ad his countenance: open and 


mild. His outward deportment was rather conſtrain- 


ed arid tiff, which rendered his manner leſs grace- 
ful than courteous and obliging. He was affable, 
eaſy of acceſs, and was never fond of ceremony, 


though no man underſtood eriguette better than he did, 


or obſerved it more punctually when it was neceſſary. 
In his converſation, he was leſs ſolicitous of expreſ- 
fling himſelf with elegance, than of convincing by ſound 


. reaſons : and, having rather an impediment in his 
ſpeech, his diſcourſe partook more of ſolidity than 
grace. He held in abhorrence the duplicity of a 
dourtier; he was faithful in his. profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip, and never deceived with vain hopes thoſe whom 


he could not ſerve. He was of a quick and haſty 
diſpoſition 3 but this, in the latter years of his life, 
had been entirely ſubdued by his virtue; and in his 
youth, it never -prompted him to commit actions 
unworthy of his rank; his fire and vivacity were 
conſpicuous only in battle, With regard to his per- 
fonal enemies, he never had the weakneſs to flatter 


them, was always generous enough to forgive them, 


and commonly prudent enough not to truſt them. It 
muſt however be acknowledged, that at the time when 
it was moſt neceſſary for him to adhere invariably to 
theſe principles of .conduQ, he gave his confidence to 
ſome perſons who had already betrayed him, and found, 
by unfortunate experience, that his clemency and his 
favours were not capable of producing any alteration 


He 


in them. 
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. He was fond. of exerciſe, particularly walking and 
le but neither theſe diverſions, nor any other 
pleaſures, ever drew him off from his more ſerious o- 
cupations. Such was his application to buſineſs, 
throughout the whole courſe of his life, that it ſeemed 
to be chief of his amuſements. It was in his 
earlieſt youth, during his exile, at a time when he 
had no fixed place of abode, when he paſt his life 
in the field, in the midſt of the greateſt diflipation, 
expoſed to ſeduCtions of every kind ; it was in theſe 
times, I ſay, that he began thoſe memoirs of his life, 
which he- afterwards continued till the period of his 
death. No Sovereign ever left a more complete col- 


lection of the events that happened in the age in 


which he lived. 
In him King Charles II. always found an affection. 
ate brother, and ſincere and faithſul counſellor, and an 
obedient ſubject. There was never any jealouſy be- 
tween them; a very uncommon thing between two 
brothers in ſuch a ſituation, and in a court full of 
turbulent and factious ſpirits, It has been remarked, 
that among the various misfortunes, and poignant 
afflictions with which his life was chequered, he was 
never known to drop a tear; he wept only once in his 
life, and that was at the death of a. brother, which 
opened to him the inheritance of three kingdoms. 

He Was always a good huſband, notwithſtanding 
ſomes errors of his youth: in his latter years particu- 
larly, he atoned fully for theſe ſoibles, by tlie ten- 
dereſt and moſt conſtant affection for his Queen, and 
by his reſpect for her merit and virtues. He was 
the beſt of fathers, though by no means fortunate 
in ſome of his children; he was the beſt of maſters, 
though always very ill ſerved; the moſt faith- 
Vet. kh „ ful 
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ful of friends, though no King ever found fewer 


in his diſtreſs. When he learned, on his return to 
Saliſbury, that the Princeſs Ann was alſo gone from 


him, he appeared to be ſeized with the ſharpeſt afflic- 
tion at receiving ſuch treatment from aà beloved 
daughter; nevertheleſs, forgetting inſtantly the baſe- 
neſs of her conduct, and the injury it muſt neceſſari- 


1 do to his affairs, he expreſſed his anxiety only for 


her health, fearing leſt a journey, undertaken when 
ſhe was far gone with child, ſhould occaſion her to 
miſcarry. He was always deaf to the informations 
given him againſt his Miniſter Sunderland, and 
others of his ſervants, becauſe having forgiven theni 
their paſt faults, having loaded them with henours 
and favours, and having even ſaved the lives of ſome 
of them, the integrity of his own heart would not 
allow him to entertain any ſuſpicions of theit 
fidelity; thus they were enabled at pleaſure to ſell 
and betray their maſter, who could not think ill of 
them; his virtues were the ſnares in which they caught 
him; had he had the miſtruſt or cruelty of a tyrant, 
he might have ſaved himſelf; his clemency, his 
mildneſs, and his ſecurity, were his ruim; and he 
might ſay with Cæſar, Mene hos ſervaſſe, ut efent 
qui me perderent ? 

He came to the throne at the age of more than 
fifty years, with all the knowledge, all the expe- 
rience, all the talents, and all the virtues neceſſary 
to render his reign illuſtrious and his people happy; 
if the misfortune of the times, the jealouſy of reli- 
gion, and the ambition of ſome great men, had not 
prevented theſe effects. He was capable of com- 
manding himſelf both his army and his fleet. His 
youth had been employed in a continual exerciſe 
of arms: from the age of nine years, when he was at 


the 
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the battle of Edgehill with his father, to that of 
twenty-ſeven, when he returned with his brother 
into England, he had followed the profeſſion of war 
under the two greateſt Captains of the age, the 
Prince of Conde and Marſhal Turenne. The firſt 
had ſo high an idea of his courage, that he uſed 
to ſay, if there were any man in the world, who did 
not know what fear was, it was the Duke of York ; 
and the laſt had fo great an affection for him, that 


being informed of a deſign to make a deſcent in 


England, he heſitated not to offer him ſuccours 
to inſure its ſucceſs, His courage, which had done 
honour to his nation among foreigners, was em- 
ployed, after his return, with advantage in the war 
againſt the Dutch, where he ſhewed the greateſt in- 
trepidity ; it was alſo of uſe to him afterwards to 
ſupport' himſelf in that long and cruel perſecution 
he was expoſed to from the factions of England, for 
the ſake of religion; the moſt furious _— coulE 
never ſhake his conſtancy. 

Fis character was thoroughly eſtabliſhed Faris . 
ritice; and affection for his people, as well as for 
attachment to their real intereſts, for economy and 
application to buſineſs ; this opinion was confirmed in 
the minds of all ny * his a in council and 


to his Parliament. 
No King ever aſcended the irons with more nega 


ral applauſe z\ and the nation was never more happy 
than under his reign. He made them enjoy all the 
ffweets and advantages of peace, and turned all his 
attention to protect and extend their commerce. This 
reſolution of avoiding war as much as poſſible, did 
not prevent him from putting the army and navy upon 
à more reſpectable footing than they had ever been; 
ve, E e 2 from 
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from [ſupplying the ſea-ports and magazines with 


every thing that was neceſlary to keep up a formida= 
ble navy : from filling the fortreſſes with arms, and 


all ſorts of ammunition ; and ſuch was his con- 
my, that, without wok for freſh ſubſidies from 


Parliament, he found what had been granted him 
upon the civil liſt was ſufficient for theſe purpoſes ; 
and although he was expoſed to extraordinary ex- 
pences, when he was threatened with an invaſion, 


yet he left 150000], in the Exchequer, and 400000. 


of arrears to receive. 

What is the reaſon then of this King's having 
been removed from the poſſeſſion of the throne, after 
a reign of four years only? Two cauſes have concur- 
red to produce this event, which do not in the leaſt 
contradict what we have been advancing. We 
may, indeed, affirm, that he was dethroned with- 


out having incurred the hatred of his ſubjects. 


If he had ſtayed among them, they would proba- 

bly never have been induced to commit any outrage 

againſt his perſon ; it was impoſſible not to reſpe& 

his virtue, and the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
The great and principal cauſe of his being dethroned, 

was his conſtant refuſal to enter into the league of 

Augſburg, and to abet the animoſity of the Em- 

peror, the King of Spain, the Prince of Orange, 

and Pope Innocent XI. againſt Lewis XIV. He 

refuſed, becauſe he thought it not conſiſtent with 

his juſtice, to carry on a war againſt. a Prince who 

was his relation and ally, and againſt whom, neither 

he nor his people had any cauſe of complaint z and 

becauſe he always conſidered war as the greateſt cala- 
mity that can fall upon a nation, This refuſal engaged 

all the powers that were leagued againſt Lewis XIV. 
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to concur, if not directly in his expulſion, at leaſt 
to join in an enterprize to compel him to enter into 
the league, The Prince of Orange, who was very 


near the throne in the right of his wife, and who 
had for a long time entertained ambitious views, took 


upon himſelf, with pleaſure, the execution of their 
deſigns. Had it not been for the Prince of Orange's 
invaſion, the diſcontents of the King's ſubjects 
would not have effected his removal from the throne ; 
and had not the nation been diſcontented, an inva- 
ſion would never have been thought of. | 
There were therefore ſome diſcontents, and theſe 
were the ſecond cauſe of his misfortunes. The diſ- 
contents were not occaſioned by any act of cruelty 
or injuſtice, or by any infraction of the fundamen- 
tal laws; they were occaſioned by what was called 
his bigotry. He was ſincerely attached to the Catho- 
lic religion, which he conſidered as the only true 
one; he had ſuffered much during his brother's reign, 
in order to keep up the right of profeſling it; and 


when he aſcended the throne, he thought he might 


have the office celebrated in his chapel royal, ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, with all the ſolemnity 
and pomp ſuitable to the place. He likewiſe thought 
that it ſuited his dignity to live in correſpondence 
with the Pope, the head of his religion, as all the 
other Catholic Kings did ; he thought proper alſo 
to ſend him a miniſter, and to receive one from 


him. He thought it his duty to remove from his 


Catholic ſubjects the oppreſſion they had laboured 
under, and in virtue of his royal prerogative, to 
ſuſpend the penal laws formerly enacted againſt them. 
He therefore allowed ſome Catholics to bear arms 
.among his troops; he introduced others into his 
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council, by diſpenſing with their taking the teſt 
oath. He did not perſiſt in this practice, till after 
a a ſentence of the Court of King's Bench, the moſk 
reſpectable court of juſtice in the kingdom, which 
decided, that he had the power diſpenſing with the 
penal laws; a ſentence which was confirmed by the 
Chancellor and the twelve Judges of England, who 
are the interpreters of the laws. He attempted ta 
go ſtill further, and to eſtabliſh a liberty of con- 
ſcience in favour of almoſt all Diſſenters; he was 
determined to this, not only on account of its be- 
ing favourable to his own communion, but alſo 
becauſe this law appeared to him juſt in itſelf ; the 
only one capable of uniting the minds of all men, 
and making them live in peace, of augmenting the 
forces of the ſtate, by making all perſons concur 
in their efforts for the general good, and of giving 
vigour to commerce. In fact, this declaration was 
received with great teſtimonies of joy by all the Preſ- 
'byterians ; ſwarms of whom returned into England, 
who had quitted their country for the ſake of religion, 
and had carried their woollen manufactories to Lewar- 
den, to Lunenburg, and inro Friefland, Tt is well 
known what oppoſition he met with from the Church of 
England, and how he proceeded by judicial means. 

This is nearly the ſum of all the attempts that un- 
fortunate monarch has been reproached with, and 
which fo much alarmed the nation. It is even pro- 
able, that the fears of the moſt zealous Proteſtants 
would have been removed, if the ambition of ſome of 
the great had not been added to the cauſe of religion. 
Theſe laſt imagined, that the Roman Catholics would 
ſoon engroſs all the offices of the ſtate, and derive to 
Themiaves all the Favour of the Prince; that in a 


ſhort 
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hort time they only would be in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt conſiderable employments; that the Proteſtants 
would be excluded from them; and matters would at 
length be carried ſo far, that they would have no al- 
ter native left them but either to turn Catholics or 
to live at home as private perſons. This is the only 
reaſon alledged by the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, in 
her Memoirs, to juſtify the treachery of her huſband 
and his aſſociates; and it muſt be owned, that the 
King, in his great zeal for religion, and ſeduced by 
the advice of Lord Sunderland, Father Peters and. 
others, afforded but too much reaſon for theſe alarms. 
It. has been uſual to cenſure King James, for not 
having given battle to the Prince of Orange before 
he quitted England, and for having too ſoon given 
up the cauſe two years after in Ireland. The King, 
in his Memoirs, even reproaches himſelf for having 
too readily yielded, in the laſt inſtance, to the unani- 
mous perſuaſions of his Generals, as well French 
as Engliſh or Iriſh; but it certainly was not for 
want of courage it was rather, as he ſays himſelf, 
in the view of availirig himſelf of the favourable 
opportunity for making a deſcent in England. With 
reſpe& to his conduct at the time of the Prince of 
Orange's invaſion, it was evidently compelled. The 
unforeſeen deſertion of all his moſt favourite ſervants, 
of his relations, and of his children, diſconcerted all 
his meaſures, and left him no option. Had he come 
nearer to the enemy's camp, he would have ſeen 
the deſertions increaſe. When the Senate of Rome 
paſſed their laſt decrees againſt Cæſar, and devolved 
abſolute power upon Pompey and the Conſuls, did 
they foreſee, or could they poſſibly foreſee, that 


Pompey, who had an army of veterans, and who 
Ee 4 | had 
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had ordered levies of troops to be made all over 
Italy, would be forced to abandon Rome and Italy 
itſelf to his adverfary, and to-make his eſcape into 
Greece, with all the great men of the Republic; 
and that, in leſs than two months time? Would 
Labienus have forſaken his own General, if he could 
have foreſeen this? Certainly not; and if they did 
not make a ſtand againſt the enemy of the ſtate, 
it was not for want of courage. The affection of 
the people for Cæſar in the North of Italy, the lit- 


tle attachment there was to Pompey and the Senate 


Smollet's 
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in the more ſouthern parts of the empire, were the 
circumſtances that ruined all their projects; and Cæſar, 


who ſet out from Ravenna with one ſingle legion, 
found himſelf maſter of the whole without ſtriking 


a ſtroke, 2 
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Death of the Prince of ORANGE, and his Character. 


WILLIAM III. of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
died on the 8th of March, 1702, old ſtyle (19th 
march, 1702, new ſtyle) in the fifty-ſecand year of 
his age, having reigned thirteen years in England. 
Two days before, he had given a commiſſion to paſs 
the act of abjuration or excluſion of * ** (+), but 


finding himſelf fo weak that he could not fign his 


name, he applied a ſtamp prepared for this pur- 
poſe, in preſence of the Lord Keeper of the Seals, 
and of the Clerks of Parliament. The Earl of Albe- 


marle, arriving from Holland, conferred with him 


3 (+) The Pretender — called in the original, James III. 
| | in 
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in private on the ſituation of affairs on the Continent; 
the King received his information with great indif- 
ference, and ſaid to him, I am drawing near my end. 
In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloe for his care, 
and told him, I know that you and the other ſctilful 
phyſicians have exerted every power of your art to da me 
good; but it is all in vain, and 1 ſubmit, The Arch» 
biſhop of Canterbury [Tenniſon] and the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury [Burnet] were preſent at his death, and 
adminiſtered the ſacrament to him. The Lords of 
the Privy Council were in the next room, with ſe- 
veral noblemen, to whom he ſpoke a few words. 
He thanked Lord Auverquerque for his long and faith- 
ful ſervices; and giving Lord Albemarle [ Keppel] 
the key of his cloſet, -and. of his bureau, told him, 
he knew what to do with it. He inquired for the Earl 
of Portland [Bentinck] but having loſt his. ſpeech 
before that nobleman came, he took hold of his hand, 
and preſſed it againſt his breaft with marks of the 
tendereſt affeCtion.' 

He was in his perſon of a middle ſtature, a chin 
body, and delicate conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma 
and continual cough from his infancy. He had an 
aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and 

a grave ſolemn aſpect. | 

He was born at the Hague in 1650, and through 
the care of De Witt, Penſionary of Holland, received 
an excellent education. (Other writers have ſaid that 
his education was much negleCted.) That Mini- 
ſter of the Republic uſed to ſay, that by convey- 
ing the Prince to the knowledge of affairs, he pro- 
poſed to render him capable of ſerving his country, 
if ever any future emergency ſhould throw the ad- 

' miniſtration into his hands, This happened in 

8” | 1672. 
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1672. Lewis XIV. who was leagued with Charles II. 


having on a/ſudden carried the war into the heart of 
Holland, the Prince of Orange, at the age of 
twenty-two, was appointed both General and Ad- 


miral of the Commonwealth. The De Witts were 


Voltaire. 


maſſacred, the French faction demoliſhed, the per- 
petual edict was revoked, and the Prince of Orange 


created Stadtholder, with the fame 1 and 
and prerogatives as his anceſtors. 


% Lewis XIV. had exerted every effort chat 


„ ambition and human prudence could deviſe, 


<< to ruin a nation. There never was an inſtance 
« among mankind of more formidable preparati- 
5 ons for a petty enterprize.” During this war, 


the King had at leaſt one hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand men on foot; the neighbouring powers, by a 
ſtrange infatuation, aſſiſted him in bis enterprize, 


and furniſhed at leaſt thirty or forty thouſand more. 


Nevertheleſs the republic of Holland was not de- 
ſtroyed, and did not even loſe a ſingle town; and 
on the other hand, this war, by occaſioning the 


_ deſtruction of Loveſtein's party, and the elevation of 
the Prince of Orange, and by exciting the animoſity 


of all powers and all people againſt Lewis XIV. 
was the true cauſe of all the humiliations he after- 
wards experienced, as alſo of the ruin of the Stuarts, 
who concurred with him in this fatal invaſion. This 
is a great leſſon for Princes; many may be found 
of the ſame kind, without going beyond the Bier 
of our own times. 

In general hiſtories we may ſee what efforts 


the Prince of Orange made on this critical occa- 
ſion to detach England from her alliance with France, 


and to unite all the powers of Europe in a league 
againſt 
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againſt the French, We may alſo find there a Yer = 


tail of his military exploits, upon which M. 
Feuquieres has paſſed ſo ſevere, and perhaps ſo 
juſt a cenſure. This war was. ended, in 1678, by 
the treaty of Nimeguen, which, Was concluded on the 
zoth of Auguſt, againſt, the will of the Prince of | 
Orange ; for, four days after this, an. the 14th of the 
ſame month, he attacked. Marſhal, Luxemburg at 
St. Dennis, near Mons, and brought on a bloody 
and obſtinate fight, making a ſport of ſacrificing 
in vain a very great number of braye men. He could 
ſcarce be ignorant. of the ſigning of the treaty; for 
M. de Luxemburg, who cannot be ſuppoſed. to haye 
been better informed of what was paſſing at Nime- 
guen than the Stadthalder of Holland, had repeived 
the intelligence, It was thought at the time, that 
he had a copy of the treaty. in his pocket; it 
has even been recorded, that he did not diſown it, 
and that when he was reproached with this kind 
of conduct, he anſwered coolly, that he could not 
deny himſelf this laſt len of bus profeſſion. _ 
The year before, he had married the Princeſs Mary, 
daughter to the Duke of Vork, afterwards James II. 
The haughty manner in which he aſked for her in 
marriage, was obſerved by every body. He imme- 
diately connected himſelf with all the factious people 
of England; and was the inſtigator of all the troubles 
that prevailed during the reign of Charles II. in the 
view of ſucceeding him, by excluding the Duke of 
York, and in hopes of engroſſing, even from that time, 
all the authority to himſelf, by forcing the King to a 
ſervile dependence on his Parliament. After the death 
of Charles, he encouraged the Duke of Monmouth and 
the Earl of Argyll in * raſh enterprizes, which 
3 | ; led 
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led them to the {caffold. All this may be ſeen in 
Count d'Avaux's negotiations. We may alſo ſee 
there the continuation of his intrigues under James 
II. and all the meaſures he took in Holland, to 
collect an army, a fleet, and a ſufficient ſum of money 
ro invade England. All theſe nne e 
that he was a great politician. mY 
wad reſt of his life is cuficiently e detailed in Mar- 
mal Berwick's memoirs. He was almoſt always 
unſucceſsful in war, ſo much that the Parliament 
of England, when they complimented the Duke of 
Marlborough in 1712, upon his ſucceſs, thanked 
him for having reſtored the honour of the Britiſh nation. 
What we are now going to add, is therefore intended 
to give a more complete idea of his nder and 
manners. 
* The Prince of Grain, ys M. Voltaire, 
{| poſſeſſed, with all the phlegm of the-Dutch, an ardour 
4 for ambition and glory, which always manifeſted it- 
i ſelf in his actions, without ever betraying itſelf i in 
1 his diſcourſe. His diſpoſition was cold and ſevere, 
his genius active and penetrating. His courage, 
| which was never depreſſed, enabled his weak and 
= languid conſtitution to ſupport fatigues beyond his 
ſtrength. He was brave without oftentation *, am- 
bitious, but an enemy to parade; born with a phleg- 
"matic obſtinacy, calculated to reſiſt adverſity ; fond of 
buſineſs and of war; a ſtranger both to the pleaſures 
attendant on greatneſs, as well as to thoſe of human 
nature; in a word, he was almoſt entirely the op- 


polite of Lewis XIV.“ He had the glory, during 
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| It appears from theſe memoirs, that his Wo was rather 
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thirty years, of being the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſo- 
nage in Europe, after Lewis XIV. He placed his 
felicity in oppoſing that monarch, againſt whom 
he had a perſonal averſion, But*in this nearly the 


whole of his enjoyments conſiſted, He neither 


eſteemed, nor loved the Engliſh, and took very little 
care of concealing his ſentiments from them: and by a 
Juſt retaliation, he was little eſteemed or beloved by his 
new ſubjects. In all the hiſtories of the time, we 
may ſee the ſeveral mortifications he experienced 
from them, when after the peace of Ryſwick, one 
half of his troops were diſbanded contrary - to his 
Judgment (and indeed contrary to every true policy, 
on account of the approaching and foreſeen death of 
the King of Spain), and when a reſolution was taken, 
notwithſtanding his ſolicitations, even to ſend away 
his Dutch guards. He was ſo incenſed at this, that 
after taking two or three turns in his room, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, he ſtopped, and exclaimed 
« By God, if I had a ſon, they ſhould not leave me.” 
This fact is atteſted by M. Dalrymple. It is alſo 
affirmed that he took the reſolution of quitting the 
government; and that he had already compoſed an 
harangue, which he was to have pronounced before 
the two houſes, to declare this intention to them, but 
that he was diſſuaded from it by his miniſters and his 
favourites. He went indeed as often as he could to 
the Hague, to conſole himſelf for the vexation he 
ſuffered in London: it has been ſaid, that he was 
vnly Stadholder in England, and King in Holland, 

He always preſerved an abſolute authority in Hol- 
land, becauſe he was the idol of the people, and be- 
wn he took een care to have all the public 
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oe fille v with his own creatures. Alter bis death, 


mory "ns cole, took the upper hand. They 
unanimouſly cenſured his gloomy, cloſe, and ava- 
ritious diſpoſition, which prevented him from being 
liberal in any point whatever. They reproached 
him with having made uſe of the privileges granted 


to him by the republic, merely for the extinction of 


liberty; with having laboured all his life to depreſs 
the antient families of the country, and with having 


introduced into the magiſtracy, to their prejudice, 
new men, ſprung from parents unknown; and with 


having excluded his countrymen from military em- 


ployments, to put French refugees and other ſtran- 
gers, who might be entirely devoted to him, in their 
room. The inveteracy of the republicans againſt 
the memory of the Prince, broke out evidently in 


the permiſſion they gave to the players of Amſterdam 


and the Hague, to expoſe him upon the ſtage, under 
the ſemblance of a tyrant, in an allegorical tragedy 
intitled Enge/tlant z which the magiſtrates, burghers, 
and even peaſants flocked eagerly to ſee. The piece 
painted in the blackeſt colours, the Prince, the Prin- 
ceſs his grandmother *, and his favourites, ſuch as 
Dodick, Lord "PREY and others. Cornelius de 
Witt on the contrary, and his party, were repreſented 
in it as virtuous citizens, and worthy of the higheſt 
encomiums. This tragedy was printed, and that 
there might be no doubt of its being the late Prince 
of Orange and his adherents who were repreſented in 


Emily de Solmes, widow of Frederick Henry Prince of 


Orange, who was his guardian after the death of the Princeſs 


of England his mother, which happened in 1660, 
| it, 
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it, 4 manuſcript key was added, which unravelled the 
myſtery of the allegory. 


liam, i in the following manner, 66 To ſum up his | 
ce character in a few words: William was a fatal. 
ce in religion, indefatigable in war, enterprizing in Po- 
ce Jitics, dead to all the warm and generons emotions if 
& the human heart, a cold relation, an indi ifferent buſ- | 
te band s, a diſagreeable man, an ungracious Prince, 
& and an imperious ſovereign.” Unfortunately the 
fats and anecdotes of his private life, do not ſoften 
any of the colours of this unpleafing picture, We 
have already ſeen in theſe notes, in what manner he 
treated his uncle, Charles II. and his father-in-law, 

the Duke of York, both before and after the acceſſion 
of the latter to the throne ; and what extraordinary 
compliances he required of the Princeſs of Orange. 
We know with what rigour he treated his fiſter-in- 
law the Princeſs Ann, while his wife was living, 
After the death of Queen Mary, he underſtood very 
well, that it was for his intereſt to have a little 
more management for the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, and that by continuing to treat her ill, he 
would do nothing more than hurt himſelf, by point- 
ing out to all the diſcontented people of the kingdom 
a center of re- union. He therefore willingly conſen- 
ted to a reconciliation ; but he made it appear by all 
his behaviour, that it was only an outward reconci- 
lation ; and that he had no kind of intention to in- 
creaſe the authority of the Princeſs by it. He received 
and diſmiſſed her in the ſame manner as all the other 
ladies of his court, without ceremony, and without 


9A Nevertheleſs he expreſſed a you deal of grief at the death 


having 


M. Smollet concludes what he ſays of! King Wil- 3 us 
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having her attended. She has been ſeen to wait whole 
hours in his anti-chamber. He never once took the 
Prince of Denmark along with him in his coach; he 
conſtantly refuſed. him the permiſſion of ſerving in 
the army, except in the war of Ireland, during which 
he had ſeveral Danes in his ſervice ; beſides that it was 


- matter of great conſequence to him, that the other 


Memoirs 


of the 


Dutcheſs 
of Marlbo- 


rough. 


. 


ſon-in-law of King James ſhould appear in arms 
againſt his father. The Prince, after the death of 
his brother the King of Denmark, carneſtly requeſted | 
that he might be permitted to pay his reſpects to his 
Majelty on the day of his anniverſary, without being 
obliged to appear .in coloured clothes, which was 
not without a precedent; his requeſt was refuſed, and 
the Prince. ſubmitted, The Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough declares that he was of ſo ſavage a diſpoſition, 
that he had not, either in matters of importance, or 
in trifling concerns, the behaviour of a gentleman, 
and that ſhe could fill a volume with ſtories of his 
brutality. The Princeſs of Denmark thought it 
proper to congratulate him upon the taking of Namur, 
the moſt brilliant piece of ſucceſs he ever had in all 
his campaigns: and accordingly wrote him an hum- 
ble letter full of compliments, which he did not even 
acknowledge-the receipt of. -When the ſettling of 
the Duke of Glouceſter's houſhold was in agitation, 
he told the Princeſs his mother, that ſhe ſhould have 
the appointment of all the offices, excepting thoſe of 
governors and - preceptors ; and after ſhe had taken 
her meaſures, in conſequence- of this, he wanted 
to retract his promiſe, and it was neceſſary to employ 
the credit of Lord Albemarle, to make him liſten to 
reafon : notwithſtanding this, he appointed to three 
of the ds three. periogs iy: had woe of the late 
- Queen's 
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Queen's bouſhold, merely to ſave a little money, and 1 
with no other motive to determine him to ſo mean 
an action. In a word, when the Duke of Glouceſter , Ibid. 
died, he ſent orders by the return of the meſſenger, 
to break up all his houſhold immediately, and ſo- 
licitations were afterwards neceſſary to engage him to, 
leave the officers omy 2a quarter's ſalary. | 
We know not where M. de Voltaire can have mad... 
that King James lived at St. Germains upon a pen- 
ſion of 70,000 livres, which Queen Mary allowed 
him. It is not poſſible to give credit to this anee- 
dote. M. de Voltaire tells us himſelf, that Lewis 
XIVth ſupplied all the wants of nis dethroned ally with 
the utmoſt magnificence. Would King James have- 
conſented to receive ſo trifling a ſum from a daughter 
who. uſurped. his throne, at the ſame time that he 
thought ſhe had adviſed the Prince of Orange to 
arreſt him, and confine him in the Tower ? Would. 
the Prince of Orange have conſented to it? He, who 
in order to obtain an augmentation of ,. 1c0,000. 
ſterling, inſinuated to ſome people, that he could 
not avoid allowing /, 50,000 for the houſhold of the. 
Duke of Glouceſter, who was growing up into life; 
and to others, that it was neceſſary to allow an equal 
ſum to the Queen of England, wife of James IId; 
and who, notwithſtanding this, after having obtained 
this addition from the civil liſt, never gave a penny 
of this money to the Queen of England; and kept 
the Duke of Glouceſter in the hands of women for 
a longer time than uſual, allowing him afterwards. 
only L: 15,000 for his bouſhold, of which he refuſed 
to advance one. quarter, to furniſh the young Prince's. 
apartments, and to buy him ſome plate. The Dut- 
cheſs of Marlborough has declared theſe facts in her 
Vol. I. F F life- 
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life-time; i in the lack af the. Free nation. (See her. 
Memoirs). M. Dalrymple; i That he bas 
$* ſcen.,an original letter of Lord Portland to King 
«© William, written aſter the peace o, Ryſwick, i in 
« which he acquaints his Majeſty, that in obedience 
& to his orders, he had offered _ King James an 
cc annual penſion of (. $0,000.” The Le 50,000 | 
mentioned in this letter, were probably the ſum that 
was to be paid for the dowry of the Queen, and which 
the Prince of Orange kept back, becauſe King James 
refuſed to quit France. He readily excuſed his father- 
in- law for havirig furniſhed” him with a pretence, 
whatever it might be, for with- holding the money. 
It is true, that Prince was in every reſpec the . 
poſite of Lewis XIVch. 

We ſhall not attempt to weigh the advantages and 
diſadvantages the English nation has experienced 
from the revolution, which he occaſioned. The con- 
ſequences of it will extend to all future ages, and it 

\is impoſſible to penetrate into an infinite ſeries of 
political, ſucceſſions. Whether he really thought,” 
ſays M. Smollet, and other very creditable writers, 
e that the intereſts of the continent and Great- 
60 Britain were inſeparable; or thought only to 
« drag England into the confederacy as a convenient 
“ ally to his country; certain it is, that he involved 
<< theſe kingdoms i in foreign connections, which in 
4. all probability will be productive of their ruin. 
& In order to eſtabliſh this favourite point, he ſcru- 
cx pled. not to employ all the engines of corruption, 
« by which the morals of the nation were totally 
6 debauched : he procured a parliamentary ſanction 


. 5 fot:a ſtanding army; which now ſeems to be in- 


* tervoven with the conſtitution: : he introduced the 
5 | | _ pernicious 
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& pernicious. practice o borrowing upon remote 
ee funds; an expedient that neceſſarily hatched #'brood . 
of uferers, brokers; and ſtock-jobbers, to-prey upon 
_ the vitals of their country; he entailed upon the 

&© nation a growing debt, and a ſyſtem of r 
. pe r n 110 Fame | 
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r K the proper place to ſay Tete cing of the 

- Duk&of Marlborough, who is going to appear in fo 
* conſpicuous a light. What we ſhall ſay of him will 
be almoſt entirely taken from a manuſcript, intitled, 
We Court of England, written in 1702, before he 
had obtained the command of the army, and in which 

1 the following account df this noblerhan f is attributed 
to the Duke of Shrewſbury: T0 

John Churchill, Duke of Martin — 
. General of the Engliſh forces, is ſon of Sir Vin- 
- © cent Churchill, Baronet, of a good family. The 
cc — of the Duke of York for his ſiſter, (by 
ec whom he had the Duke of Berwick and other 

de . 5 introduced him to court, where the 

ee beauty of his perſon, and his obliging manners, 
« ſo wrought upon the Dutcheſs of Cleveland, Miſ- 

e extefFof Charles II. that ſhe ſettled him there with ad- 
c vantage. He accompanied the Duke of York; when 
e he was ſent into Scotland, and was made a Peer 

d& by the title of Lord Aymouth, and ſoon after an : 

80 Engliſn Baru, by 'the title of Lord Churchill. 


* 0 er E s. 
At the acteſſion of King James to the crown, 
bes he Coftinued one of inis favourites, was made 
, mein ber of the council, and Major-General of the 
% army; but the rapid progteſs of Popery diſguſted 
him: his love for his country counterbalanced his 
4 gratitude for the favours of King James, and 
* withdrew him from his perſonal attachment to 
e that King, to fix him to the intereſts of the na- 
„„ tion; he ſignified this in a letter to the King, i in 
© which he Juſtified his conduct, alledging the fame 
e reaſons that tes wut; 8 Manat ge —_ 
N 5 WN 
He Contribute more, than any other man, to 
engage the officers of the army in the cauſe of the 
Prince of Orange, and on the acceſſion of that 
de Prince to the throne,” was created Earl of Marl- 
" borough,” and Captain-General of the army, in 
Which poſt he ſerved fome years with the general 
. ; affection of the troops. Upon ſome difference 
„ which aroſe between the King and him, and 
e Which! is ſtill a myſtery to the public, he was de- 
e prived of all his employments: the Princeſs of 
e Denmark incurred the King's diſpleaſure, and that 
* of the Queen her ſiſter, for having refuſed to for- 
ee fake him and the Counteſs his wife. Towatds 
e the end of King William's reign, he entered again 
into Favour, was made governor of the Duke of 
17 Glouceſter, one of the 5 ali 
e potentiary in Holland. 41s Leni Wei 
Ar the acceſſion of: Queen Aua, be ns made 
« Captain-General of all the forces, Duke, and 
© Enight of the Order of the Garter, 
« He is a tall and handſome man of his age; he 
« has a great deal of politeneſs, and is very engaging 
| 6 . : «in. 


N 40 IT OE 8. 
— — of ſuchiadmirable pre 
„ that he is never diſcancerted; of a clear head and 
& ſound judgment; bold; never diſcouraged by failure 


* ol ſueceſs j im every teſpect capable of becoming 


4A great man, if the ſavours heaptd upon him by 
c“ hig Sovereign do not puff up his pride, and draw 
e upon him the contempt of the nobility and che 


e envy of the people of England.“ D. of Shrewſbury. 


[16 56; Me ſycceeded to the Prince of Orange, not only 
e in the command of the army, but alſo, as che head 

6: $$;-0f the; langue; he was the ſoul of the grand alli 
«© ance againſt France; and though he was but a 
* new man, à private individsal, a ſubject, he ac- 
{665 quired by bis talents and activity a gre: 
ut ence in affairs, than, high, birth, acknowledged 
[£51 authority, and even the erown of England had pro- 
4 cured to the Prince of Orange. Not only all the 
& parts of this great machine were maintained by 
po Tn 7 him in a more entire ſtate, and in a ſtricter union, 
FL but he alſo put life into i” -and impelled | it with a 
ce more rapid and more conſtant motion, To languiſh- 
* ing and diſaſtrous campaigns under the Stadtholder 

7 46 of Holland, ſucceeded ſcenes of war replete with ac- 
„ tion: all thoſe in Which he was perſonally con- 
. cerned, or which he directed, were crowned with 


“ the: moſt brilliant ſucceſs: he ſhewed himſelf per- 


Pe baps the greateſt. general, and at the ſame time the 
* greateſt ſtateſman, of his period,” Bolingbroke. \' 
Notwithſtanding all this he had great faults, and 


erke fore vices, which are N nne 
- memoirs| I 2 - 4 50 . T1. 
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F*HE Hiſtory of England; from! the Invaſion: of Jaliu- 

Laar ta the Revolution. A new Edition, printed 

fine Paper, with many Correction and Additions; and 
n a 
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The Hiſtory, of Great Britain, from, the Reſtoration to the 
Acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. By James Macpberſon, 
Eſq; the 2d Exlition; 2 vols. Ato. with a Head of the 
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Original Papers: containing the Secret Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, from the Reſtoration to the Acceſſion of the Houſe 
of Hanover: To Which are prevzed, Extracts from the Life 
of James II. as written by himſelf; publiſhed from che Gri- 
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The Hiſtory of Scotland, during che Reigns of Queen 
Mary and of King James VI. till his Acceſſion to che Crown 
of England; with a Review of the Scortiſh Hiſtory, previous 
to that Period; and an Appendix, containing- original Pa- 
pers; 2 vols. 4to. By Villiam Robertſon, DB. P. che 5th 
Editiong 11. 10% ẽ⏑é—U gs; bn tg 05 
, Another Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 126. 
The Hiſtory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with 
a View of the Progteſs of Society in Europe, from the Sub- 
verſion of the Roman wn og to the Beginning of the ſixteenth 
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The Hiſtory of the Reign of Philip II, King of Sgain. 
By Robert Watſon, LL. D. Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Rhe- 
toric at the Univerſity of St. Andrew. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 
4to. 21. 28. . | | | 
The Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Eſq; vol. I, from the Reign of Trajan 
to that of Conſtantine. Edition. 4to. II. 458. 
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Tranſlated from the French. To which is added, the Trial 
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13 ca on he | Riſe — P all of Pl ancient Republic, 
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to the Death of George II. adorned with Heads ! en- 
graved. By Dr. Gold/mith, 4 vols. 11. 4s: 


An Abridgment of the above Book, by Dr. Goldfnirh, 
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A Biographical Hiſtory * England, 2 Egbert the Great 
to the Revolution. Conſiſting of Characters diſpoſed in dif- 
ferent Claſſes, and adapted to a Methodical C talogue of 
engraved Britiſh Heads, interſperſed with Variety of Aner- 
dotes and Memoirs of a great Number of Perſons, not to be 
found in any other Biographical Work. 4 vols. 11. 4. 


A Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory of the eitke ele | 
and Trade of the Europeans in the Ea, and Wet Tudits. 
Tranſlated from the French of the Abbe Reynall. By 
J. Juſtamond, M. A. A new Edition, carefully reviſed, in” 
5 vols. 8vo. and illuſtrated with Maps. al. 108. 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man. By the Author of the” 
Elements of Criticiſm. 4 vols, II. 4s. . 2d Edition. 


Elements of General Hiſtory, Ancient and Modern, tranſ” 
dated from the French of the Abbe Miller, © 5 vols. Il. 158. 
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An Ecclefiaftical: Hidory,, Ancient and Modern, from the 
Birth of Chriſt ta the B oy of the preſent Century. In 
which the Riſe, Progreſs, Variations of Church Power 


8 conſidered, in their — with the State of Learn- - 


and Philoſc aphy, an and the political Hiſtory of Europe, 
dtag that Per y the late learned John Lawrence 
Muſbeim, D. D N and accompanied with Notes 

1 Maclaine, D. D. 
To the whole is added an accurate Index. The 2d Edition. 
Correaed and improved by additional Notes, and ſeveral 
Appendixes, 5 vols. 11. 10s. 


A Tour through the whole Iſland of Stent. Breach; divided 


into Circuits, or Journeys. 8th Edition, 4 vols. 125. 


A Fhiloſopbical Survey of the South of 1#/ang, in a Series 
of Letters to John Wilkinſon, M. A. with cuts. 78. 0 


| Obfervations on. Alaat Nel, Aer aas and uber 
Volcanos, in a Series of Letters addreſſed to the Royal So- 


ciety, from Sir William Hamilton, D. F N. To 


which are added, Explanatory Notes, by the Author, hi- 
therto unpubliſhed. Uluftrated with Mas. 3d Edhion. 


48. 6d. 1 
A Tour through Sieil ly and Malta. In a Series of Letters 


to William * Efq; of Somerly, in Suffolk, from P.B 2. : 


done, V-R3,” 7 vols. br an with a "Map: 34 E 
tion. 125. 85 3 


A Tour thiough ſome a n Part of bre par- - 
ticularly Copenha, en, Stockholm, and Peterſourgh, in a Series 
of Letters, by NN Hraxall, Jun. zd Edition. 66. 


A Journey to the Weſtern Wer of Seas, By the Author 


of the Rambler. 68. 


A e Gibraltar t to RN with a View of the 
Annes fig Ciba &c. & . Illuftrated with Plates of 
each Municipal Town, and a Shan e. By Francis Carter, 
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